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THE HOUSE OF THE BLACK 

RING 

CHAPTER I 

THE AFFAIR AT TRESSLER'S FARM 

WHEN the great architect had finished building 
the earth, he dumped the chips and debris 
into the centre of Pennsylvania, and men called the 
heap the Seven Mountains. 

They are not mountains at all, but long ridges like 
giant furrows plowed deep into the very sandstone 
and left ragged and chaotic. Straight on they go for 
leagues, making a right line of the horizon, the second 
and third ridges following as if drawn with a panto- 
graph. Here and there is a wild slash across the 
furrow, a rip into the very foundations of the range, 
and through the rock-snarl at the bottom worms a 
scared little stream. It is a gap — so they call it — 
and if one can wriggle through the jagged litter and 
the rhododendron, spiked like a wire tangle, it will 
lead him into the next valley, which is often a narrow 
gut full of torn sandstone and matted scrub, where 
only the rattlesnake may freely go. Often there is a 
bend in the furrows, a mad swirl as if the primal 
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dough had been stirred with a giant mixer. Then 
the furrows run straight again. 

Thus the Seven Mountains, a ragged hole in the 
heart of the East, where the wild turkey still wakes 
the morning, where the bear and the deer still flourish, 
and where the eagle and the buzzard wing undis- 
turbed. The ridge-sides, rising sheer, and as steep as 
rock debris will lie, are like the tailings of mighty 
stone-quarries. A few dead scrags of trees break the 
sky-line; here and there in the rock chaos are scrub- 
oak thickets blasted by fire, and in the angle of the V 
always a little brook filtering through the rhododen- 
dron tangle. Then come ridges and mighty breaks 
and jagged cliffs and right-angle turns, and some- 
times there are the ruthless tracks of lumbermen, — 
valleys choked up with hemlock tops snarled into the 
rhododendron, ramshackle saw-mills long since de- 
serted, winding " dinkey " roads rusted out long ago 
and half buried in the fire-growth, and the effect of 
it all is indescribably lonely and wild. 

But the valleys are not all of them V-shaped and 
littered. There are places where the ridges leap far 
asunder leaving a ribbon of bottom land, the seat of 
prosperous farms. Sometimes there are small, shut-in 
valleys, like pockets in the range, the homes of se- 
cluded communities, — a cozy bunch of farms strung 
on a winding road and bounded sharply by two gaps 
and the stone-line at the foot of the ridges. And of 
these might be counted the alluvial banks of Heller's 
Run, better known on the local maps as Hell Bottom. 

So much for geography. 

It was December the fifth, Dan Tressler's butchering 
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The Afiair at Trcssler's Farm 3 

day, as any one in the valley could have told as early 
as the preceding June. The sign was right, and the 
moon was " in the up." Squire Hartswick, lord of 
the Bottom, had butchered on Thanksgiving Day, as 
he and his fathers always had done; Jake Kisterbock 
had duly followed, and now by every valley right it 
was Dan Tressler's day. Things are not done by 
chance among the thrifty " Dutch." Baer's almanac 
and the tradition of the fathers rule central Pennsyl- 
vania with despotic sway. 

There was no lack of help. A " meetin' " on Sun- 
day at the Bottom church brings out a goodly number, 
if the weather be fine; a funeral gathers the old 
people ; a " schnittin' " in the fall, the young ; but 
a " butcherin' " calls for everybody not " bed-fast," 
be the weather what it may. Not that all the inhabi- 
tants, hit or miss, are called. 

** Invitations 
For your lations '* 

goes the valley proverb, but the rule bars no one; 
for another valley saying is to the effect that nobody 
can " fire a stone " at random in any of the " Dutch " 
valleys and not hit his second cousin. 

It promised ideal butchering weather. 

As early as four in the morning lanterns were 
dancing like fireflies. All was bustle and din. Water 
was heating in copper kettles, — ^the valley's supply of 
kettles; scalding-tubs were rolling upon temporary 
blockings; scraping-tables were arising; knives were 
grinding, the sound coming up a dull creaking from 
behind the corn-cribs; and boys, eager and excited, 
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were scurrying hither and back in the half light, 
shouted at and commanded until they were like ** hens 
with their heads oflF." In the kitchen the housewife, 
calm but pale, was presiding like a general at the 
outset of a campaign, for the valley eaters, like a 
flock of buzzards, were to descend at noon, and she 
well knew that her dinner, good or bad, would be a 
topic for a year to come. 

It was one of those clear, crisp mornings when 
there is a steel ring in the air and one's breath floats 
out like whiffs of smoke. An inch of frowsy snow 
had whisked over ever3rthing the day before, and it 
had grown colder during the night In the east over 
the black silhouette of Nance Mountain, hung long 
iron bars of cloud, untouched as yet by the approach- 
ing dawn. From the valley there came up a faint 
murmur, which, on the vibrant air, soon became dis- 
tinguishable as the grumble of wheels over a frozen 
road. Dan Tressler caught it and straightened up 
over his grindstone. 

"Bet yeh that's old Miff still. Yas? Hear them 
wheels clunk? " He ran his thumb critically over the 
knife edge, then slopped the stone with water from 
a gourd. "Old Miff 'd set up all night 'fore he'd 
let anybody get to a butcherin' 'fore he did wunst. 
Turn 'er right up smart, Jakey." 

He was a picturesque figure as he crouched over 
the flying stone in the uncertain light, his guzzled 
beard almost sweeping the knife in his hands and 
his eyes blinking small and sharp behind iron-bowed 
spectacles. He wore a " warmus," which fitted tightly 
at the waist, and a woolen cap pulled down over his 
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ears. He was an eager little man, who on g^eat occa- 
sions like this went about on the dog-trot. A wagon 
drove heavily into the yard, and with a nervous jerk 
he wheeled about to meet it, the long knife flourishing 
in his hand. 

" Wal, now, who'd 'a' thought it wunst ? It's you 
sure enough, ain't it now, MiflF? And you here, 
Maria? Wal, by Chimminyl How gehts? Jump 
right out now; the woman's in there crazy's a bed- 
bug still. Better go right in and help 'er out. Here, 
puht yer boss right in the barn. Miff. There you be." 
He was bustling jerkily about the wagon. 

" That's a fine day, Dan." 

" Yes, Sir-r-r-r ! By Chimminy, here comes Lem ! " 
Another farm wagon drove into the yard, and then 
another and another. The crowd was appearing. The 
little man fairly danced in his progress " from rig 
to rig, like a weasel in a trap," as Lem Fisher phrased 
it. 

The bustle was increasing. Roadside and yard 
were filling rapidly with farm wagons of all varieties, 
and with horses. No time was lost: each man had 
brought some implement that it was his especial duty 
to furnish at a butchering, — pulley-blocks, hooks, 
kettles, knives, — and each knew his part and went 
at it instantly ""ithout orders. The women and the 
girls went straight into the house, where they took 
their places with an order and despatch gained by 
the experience of many butcherings. 

" Ah, here's old Poppy a'ready. Here, let me help 
you out. Poppy. Chust you wait a minute wunst." 
But the old man did not hear. Horse, wagon, and 
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man seemed incredibly old. Without a word he 
hoisted himself over the wheel with unchecked wheezes 
and groans, then straightened up slowly and looked 
about him. Then he hardened into a stiff pose, with 
his gaze fixed intently on the south. 

"What is it, Poppy?" asked Dan anxiously. 
" That's going to be a fine day ? Yas ? " 

" Pet day, young man ; t'at's a pet day. Chust you 
remember what I's a-tellin' yeh still. Chust you look 
t'ere wunst." He stretched a wavering hand out 
toward the south. " Beware of goat's hair in t'e 
sky a'ready. Ummmmmm ! " He said it in the same 
awful tone that the soothsayer must have used when 
he said " Beware the Ides of March." 

Despite the dire prediction, the morning was break- 
ing clear and sharp. The iron bars over old Nance 
were softening into copper and bronze; the black 
smudge in the south was growing into the semblance 
of a wooded ridge, cut sharply against the pale sky. 
A belated vehicle drove into the yard, and a shout 
greeted it. 

" It's UHe, boys ! Here's Ulie a'ready." 
" Sleepy ! Oh, my I Jest you see them eyes wunst." 
" Get home in time for breakfast, Ulie ? " 
A plump, middle-aged man climbed from his wagon, 
and proceeded with preternatural gravity to tie his 
horse to the fence. Apparently he had heard no word 
of the raillery. It was as if the undertaker had arrived 
at the funeral, and was arranging the hearse. As 
he turned, however, a sheepish grin began to spread 
over his face, and at the sight of it the crowd began 
to laugh. 
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" Think you're dretf ul smart still, now don't yeh ? " 
he snapped, pulling off his big coat with vigor, and 
taking his customary place. Then the diaiBng fell 
sharp and thick, like rice at a wedding. 

" Who was it, Ulie, last right? Come tell us. Dew." 

" Say, better get your courage up quick, Ulie. The 
rule for sparkin' is that the gal's jest as^ afraid of you 
as you be of her." 

" Oh, pshaw, Ulie ! Finish it right up slap and be 
done with it. It's awful bad on yeh, this settin' up 
so late nights when you're gettin' along in years. 
Boys can stan' it, but it's death on you old critters." 

When a country gathering gets started on this track 
there is no logical end. No quarter is given, nor is 
it usually asked. Shouts of merry laughter went up 
at every hit. The victim seemed irritable and angry ; 
he snapped and growled and bustled over his work 
with unnecessary vigor, but a close observer might 
have detected that in reality he was enjoying the 
raillery. 

" Pretty smart, ain't yeh ? Heh ? " he spluttered. 
"'Spose you mind your own business awhile? I've 
known folks to get rich jest by minding their own 
business." He was greeted with snickers. " Wal, 
then," he exploded, as if hopelessly at bay, " let me 
tell yeh one thing wunst. I was out last night, and 
I seen something that would scare the very devil him- 
self." The snickers broke into guffaws. 
Lord ! is she that ugly, Ulie ? " 
You jest wait a minute, fellers. I was out last 
night till midnight, — on business, you know,— 
an d " Again they interrupted him. Ulie Dri- 
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belbis, as all knew, had as his first business the secur- 
ing of wife number three. 

"Strike a bargain in yeh business, did yeh?" 

" I — ^was— out — on — business," he repeated with 
studied deliberation, " and at just twelve o'clock, mid- 
night, I was in sight of the old Heller house^ and," 
lowering his voice, " I seen something." 

"What was it, Ulie?" A strange hush had fallen 
over the crowd. They had all to a man stopped work- 
ing, and were looking at him in a curious way. 
Tell us, Ulie. What was it?" 
Oh, nothing much." He was working away as 
if unconscious of the interest he had suddenly aroused. 
" Say, this is a good hog, Dan. Spring wuts, wan't 
he?" 

"Ulie, what was it? Tell us what you seen." 

"Oh, boys, don't ask me about it. Please don't. 
It makes me creep all over. Oh, my lord I I 
wouldn't go through that again for a thousand dol- 
lars. No, suh, — a thousand dollars." He glanced up 
with a shade of terror in his face, and he shivered 
perceptibly. " How many hogs you got, Dan? " He 
changed the subject with a visible eflfort. "Reckon 
we can do 'em all to-day? " 

"Come, out with it, Ulie. What was it, Ulie?" 
They had gathered about him, and were looking into 
his face. with round eyes. 

"Kind of a reddish, sickish light in the winder 
wunst, that kept sort of wa-a-a-a-verin' and beckonin'." 

"Is that all? That was the moon shinin' on the 
glass still. You was scairt, Ulie." 

Cloudy night last night, and you-uns knows it 
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Dark's the devil's pocket a'ready. Wan't even any 
stars, and you-uns knows it. And that light shined 
wa-a-a-ay out on the snow, makin' it look jest like 
blood. Oh, my lord! And don't you ask me what 
I heard. I can't stan' it. My god, men! — ^say, le's 
talk about something else. Say, Dan, when did yeh 
begin to feed these hogs ? Did ye " 

"Whatwasit, Ulie? What did yeh hear ? " There 
was an awed tone in the voice. 

"Well, suh, I heard most an awful noise a'ready. 
An awful noise ! " He lowered his voice to a shud- 
dering whisper. 

"How did it sound, Ulie?" Lem Fisher's face 
had turned to a tallow white. 

"A great, long laugh, like a crazy man's laugh, — 
a laugh that never come from no living man's mouth ; 
no, suh. It made my hair go right up straight like 
a cat's back. Then I heard the awfulest swearin', — 
a kind of a hollow, gaspin' swearin' and cursin', as if 
somebody was being strangled to death. Somethin' 
seemed to take right hold of my throat and grip it 
up hard, so I couldn't breathe. I never heard no 
voice like that, never in my life." There was no 
doubting the honest horror in the man's face. 

" Oh, pshaw ! " came a disgusted voice. " Some- 
body was up in that old shanty, — ^tramps probably. 
If you're looking for ghosts, you'll find ghosts, I'll 
tell yeh that. Folks shoot bear that are loaded for 
bear." 

" You look ahere, Amos Hardin', wunst. What do 
you 'spose I seen this morning? Heh?" The com- 
pany gathered nearer. "When I come over this 
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morning I went up clost, and, suh," his voice breaking, 
"there wan't no track in the snow anywhere round 
it, — ^nothing but that black, dead man's ring already. 
All round the house that awful black ring, but there 
hadn't been no track." 

" Han't been no track in there all winter, yetst,'* 
spoke up a voice. They all fell to work again in 
silence. There was a look of horror on all faces. 

" Wonder if Al Farthing has saw anything? ** Lem 
Fisher was the first to speak. " Wonder what he 
thinks of this devilishness?" 

" Bet you won't never know. Al's the most closest- 
mouthed man I ever seen still. If he'd saw old Heller 
with his own eyes a'ready, he wouldn't say a word 
about it No, suh." 

** Say, did yeh ever think there might be something 
strange about it?" Lem Fisher half closed his eyes 
and looked knowingly at the group. 

" Now, don't you go to hintin' about Al. Don't you 
do it. He's square 's a die. Yessuh." Dan Tressler 
bustled instantly, as if the remark was a personal 
tfirust *'Al*s a square man, and the best friend we- 
uns have got in this walley stilL Yessuh. He sayes 
as how hell pay five cents a bushel more for our 
com than tiie Squire will, and he's going to have a 
big load of flour come for fifty cents a berrel less Aan 
what we-uns are a-paying. Yessuh. He saves it is 
a mean shame the wav Ira Hartswick*s been Ueedin' 
us. He s been out and saw things, Al has, and he 
knows what prices is a'ready. Yessuh. I inwited 
him over to die butdierin' to-day and he s mming 
until c^g^iL'^ 
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"You inwited him?" They all straightened up 
and looked at the man. 

"Yessuh, I did," doggedly. "It's a mean shame 
to leave him out every time jest because he ain't rela- 
tion and the Squire's kreiseled at him. I inwited him, 
and his boys too." 

" But you know Squire Hartswick '* 

" I don't care a chincapin. Nosuh." There was 
a note of bravado in the voice. It was the tone of 
the small boy at noonday bragging about ghosts. 
" If Squire Hartswick don't like Al Farthing, I can't 
help it. Al's done the fair thing by me, and I'm 
going to do it by him wunst." 

"Al may be all right, but it ain't safte in this 
walley to butt up against the old Squire. I'll tell yeh 
that. You'd better go slow, Dan." 

" There's going to be a tarnation big explosion in 
this here walley if Al Farthing keeps on. Puht that 
down in your awmnick a'ready. There can't be two 
kings in this Bottom still. You mind waht I tell yeh." 

Dan started to retort, thought better of it, and 
relapsed into silence. 

Allen Farthing had moved into the valley the pre- 
ceding April, coming from no one knew just where. 
He had bought the old Heller farm from a real-estate 
agency in whose hands it had been placed by Squire 
Hartswick, and had started in with energy to bring 
up the place from its forlorn condition. He had 
found the fences flat, the buildings in a ruinous state, 
and the land fast running to cockle-weed and bushes. 
In one season, however, he had got the old place into 
a fairly respectable way. 
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But the advent of the new familv had troubled the 
valley. Allen Farthing was a singularly silent man, 
and his boys were like him. There was an element 
of mystery in the affair that was maddening to the 
little community, accustomed as it was to know all 
the minutest details of neighbours' lives. The Far- 
things, in spite of many subterfuges, and of sly traps 
set to learn of their past, disclosed nothing, and the 
whispers rapidly grew into open gossip. Who were 
these people? Why had they moved to this secluded 
little nook? Why had they bought, of all places in 
the world, the notorious Heller farm that for years 
had kept a tenant only for a few months at most? 
Why had they not complained of the ghostly revels 
in the deserted cabin not a quarter of a mile away? 
There was something mysterious and even uncanny 
about these people. 

One thing, however, was clear : the Farthings were 
certainly kind neighbours. They were the first to vol- 
unteer aid in times of sickness; they were hospitable 
and generous; and they seemed anxious to make 
friends of all in the valley. Had not the three, when 
Dan Tressler had had typhoid, gone down and worked 
all day on his grain? And there were other good 
turns of which the valley could tell. 

But the silence of the man and the strength of 
his personality fanned more and more the curiosity 
of the little community. He was probably not under 
fifty-eight, yet so vigorous and well-preserved that 
one might hesitate to set him at forty-five. He was 
a man of masterful temperament, one could see that 
at a glance. His sharp, black eyes looked one straight 
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through. One felt instinctively that here was a man 
not to be trifled with, a man whom one might be 
glad, very glad, to have for a friend, but whom one 
might well hesitate to have for a foe. He was a man 
of great activity. He had adapted himself quickly to 
his new environment; he soon knew everybody in 
the region; and he seemed to understand as if by 
instinct all the problems and conditions of the little 
valley. The farmers were not getting enough for their 
wheat Squire Hartswick, who owned many of the 
farms, and who had a monopoly of the valley trade, 
dictated the price, and there was no appeal. They 
were paying him too much for their groceries too, and 
Farthing had rebelled. He had decided to market his 
own produce and send for his own groceries, and he 
had invited his neighbours to join him. 

"But don't you suppose Al knows about the old 
house ? " 

Ulie wiped his knife and looked over his glasses. 

" Told him myself a'ready." 

"Oh, you did?" 

"But Al can hear and see for himself if he ain't 
deef and dumb and blind. No use to tell him," snapped 
Ulie. 

" Then why don't he do something about it wunst?" 

"But what in time can he do about it?" Lem 
Fisher was facing the crowd half defiantly. 

" Bum down the old coop, hide and hinges." The 
suggestion came from a tall slab of a man who was 
very busy with the pulley-blocks. A scornful laugh 
burst from Lem Fisher. 

" Now, that's good. That is certainly good. Just 
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you hear Ainos, boys. Burn out the devil! Fight 
the devil with fire I Oh, my ! That's something new, 
ain't it a'ready yet?" 

" Dry wood '11 bum, devil or no devil. You touch 
a match to that old shebang and see what happens. 
If it don't bum, then you c'n go and harvest my head 
'long with the rest of your fall punlcins." 

" Now, don't you be too sure, Amos Hardin', wunst. 
And don't you go to makin' big talk about what the 
devil can't do still. 'Tain't safte. Nosuh." He had 
a threatening tone, as if his own personal prowess had 
been made light of. 

" Oh, pshaw ! " Amos turned in disgust and walked 
away. 

" Do you think that cabin could be touched by fire? 
Do yeh? " raising his voice to follow him. " Where's 
he gone? You see he's afraid to talk. Amos, he ain't 
nothin' but jest a Yankee still, but he knows I'm 
right. I tell you I knows what I'm sayin'— can't no- 
body go over the dead line around that house but jest 
the devil and them he lets go. Nosuh I " The oracle 
straightened up and looked about him like one who 
has won his debate. 

" But what I want to know is why ain't Al scairt? 
Why don't he say something wunst? Why don't he 
tell what he sees nights? I tell you-all still there's 
something strange about this, — something strange." 
Ulie wagged his head mysteriously. 

"Yas, yas, somesing strange," echoed old Poppy 
Miller, who had sat till now in sphinx-like silence. 
The unexpected words caused a thrill to go over the 
company. They all stopped short and looked at him. 
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"What is it, Poppy?" There was a breathless 
silence. 

" Somesing strange," mumbled the old man with 
a vacant, far-away look in his eyes. " Somesing 
stranger'n you sink a'ready. Somesing strange." 

" H-s-s-s-s ! Here comes Al." Dan Tressler warned 
the group in a penetrating whisper. Then he called 
out in unfeigned welcome: 

" How d' do, Al ? Mighty glad to see yeh, mighty 
glad." He shook hands with the stranger and a few 
of the others did also. 

The day was breaking clear and sharp. The sun, 
peering through the bars over the mountain, was 
transmuting the bronze into incandescent gold. It 
lighted up the far horizon in marvellous shades of 
red and russet, and it fell on the long ridges that 
bounded the valley, showing in sharp relief the snags 
and scrub-oaks on the sky-line. 

The Farthing boys plunged at once into the work 
with muscular vigor. They were broad-shouldered, 
brawny fellows, both of them over twenty, with good- 
nature in their faces, and a self-reliance and mastery 
of affairs, come as they might, clearly inherited from 
their father. 

" Smart boys you've got there, Al. Good workers, 
ain't they ? " 

"Oh, yes. Yes, Sir-r-rl" There was a hearty 
ring in his voice. " They're willing to work and I'm 
willing they should." He rolled up his sleeves and 
took his place in the line. He was a goodly man to 
look at, square-shouldered and straight, and he went 
into the work as if he loved it. 
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The business moved on merrily. 

At ten o'clock Squire Hartswick with a whirl and a 
flourish drove into the yard, and the climax of the 
day was at hand. The men looked up nervously, then 
fell to work again with redoubled vigor. The old 
man made it a point to oversee carefully all butchering 
operations on his farms, and he criticised shabby work 
without mercy. The hogs were to be sold to him. 
He seemed to be a thick-set old man as he sat in the 
buggy, square and forceful. His face was smooth 
and florid, and under white, shaggy eyebrows glit- 
tered beady eyes that were never still a moment In 
the comer of his mouth, as if it were a part of him, 
was gripped tightly the stub of an unlighted cigar. 
He was holding his horse with difficulty. Horses 
were his one weakness. Counting in his woiic teams, 
he had twenty-seven, and he had long held the county 
records in nearly every class. In races he always drove 
his own horse, and it was a sight to stir the blood 
to see him then. If anything had ever kindled within 
his hard old soul the passion of love, it certainly was 
his horses. It may be doubted if even his only child 
Rose, the one hope of his old age, aroused within 
him the tide of sentiment which was called forth by 
his magnificent stud of pure bloods. 

The great bay stallion which he was holding by 
main force was pawing, and dancing, and snorting. 

" Can you get out. Rose ? Whoa there, Bill ! Whoa! 
Behave there! Say, one of you fellows, come and 
help Rose out, won't yeh? Don't stand there with 
your mouths wide open. Whoa, I tell yeh!" Half 
a dozen sprang forward eagerly. 
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''I don't want any help." She arose impulsively 
and vaulted from the buggy like a boy, alighting with 
grace and spring as if she always got out that way. 
Then with a ripple of laughter at the discomfited 
swains, and a girlish flirt, she disappeared into the 
house. 

** Too slow I " burst out the old Squire with a great, 
gurgling laugh. ''You fellers 'U have to wake up 
if you want to help her out Ho, ho, ho I Say, Dan, 
have somebody take this boss and stand by him. He's 
full of ginger this morning. How're yeh getting 
along?" 

" Good. Here, Sam, you and Jakey take the 
Squire's boss. Come out and see 'em. Squire; they're 
neat ones, I tell yeh." The old man alighted briskly 
and i^ent with Dan. 

" Wal, wal, wal, boys, you have done well. That's 
a good job. How're they dressing up, Dan? Good? " 

"Prime, Squire. Never had a better lot of hogs 
up by the heels, never. Jest you look 'em over, Squire, 
wunst." 

The old man examined them with critical eye, and 
found nothing to criticise. Dan expanded volubly 
on the merits and the history of each in turn, and 
swallowed greedily the patronising words which the 
great man deigned to let fall. The Squire was in- 
deed a man of commanding presence, a man to inspire 
awe and even fear in the peasant mind. There was 
that in his every tone and attitude which suggested 
mastery, — ^the stamp of the man who is often called 
upon to decide, and who is accustomed to be looked 
up to and obeyed without murmur. He turned from 
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the hog^ and threw a quick glance over the men in 
the yard. 

Instantly his brow darkened. 

" Say, Dan," — he turned sharply, — " is that Al Far- 
thing? How'd he get here?" 

" I inwited him." There was a dogged tone in 
the answer. 

" Humph ! You did, did yeh ? Getting pop'ler, 
ain't he?" No answer from Dan. 

The group was preparing for dinner, which is served 
ever at a butchering at eleven. Four of the boys 
had gone into the house to help the women extem- 
porise the seats and tables from planks and boards. 
The others had been watching furtively the progress 
of the great man. Many of them feared him beyond 
expression, and they had cause. Some were in debt 
to him beyond all hope ; others were his tenants with- 
out power to release themselves even if they would; 
still others were dependent upon him for work. Few 
there were who could oppose him with impunity. 

He walked straight up to Allen Farthing, the jeal- 
ousy and hate which had been gathering for weeks 
written on every feature. As he grew older his power 
of self-control, never large, grew feebler. So accus- 
tomed had he been all his life to undisputed supremacy 
that the slightest opposition angered him unreason- 
ably. He found his man sitting by the corner of the 
overshot and clearing the ashes from his corn-cob. 
The others looked on with rising excitement. They 
knew the man; the fire and tow which had been so 
long preparing had at last come together. 

" Changed yeh business, so I hear. They tell me 
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youVe set up in produce and groceries." The sneer 
in the man's voice and the curl of his lip made the 
speech positively maddening. 

"YouVe been misinformed. Squire." He calmly 
knocked his pipe against the barn to free it from 
ashes, and proceeded with deliberation to find his 
plug of tobacco. His coolness acted like a red rag on 
the choleric old man. 

"Hain't ordered a car-load o' flour? Oh, no! 
Hain't bought two car-loads o' corn and one o' wheat? 
Oh, no! Think I don't see what's going on, heigh?" 

" You don't in this case, it seems. It's three of corn 
and two of wheat, perhaps three." He pressed the 
tobacco into the pipe bowl with his thumb, and began 
to search his pockets for a match. 

"Who's selling yeh this grain, I want to know? 
Who in this valley's selling it to yeh ? " 

"Who's selling it?" He echoed the question in 
mild surprise, looking up curiously through the first 
white puffs of smoke. 

" Yessuh, who's selling it? There's some here that 
can't afford to sell you their wheat. They'll find 
mighty quick that they can't afford it." He turned 
and cast a glowering look over the men. " And 
flour ! " he continued with rising passion, his face 
fairly purple. The man's coolness was like a whip- 
cut. You think you can cut under me in flour and 
make money? Flour! Going to add dry-goods, and 
millinery, and five-cent counter stuff?" The sneer 
in his voice was changing to a hard, menacing tone. 

" Why, it's possible. Squire ; it's possible," admitted 
the man meditatively. " Folks here seem to be pay- 
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ing big prices and getting small returns for their 
produce. I may get a car-load of farming tools next 
month. I find the price-lists very interesting." 

" To hell with your interest ! Think you're going 
to run me out of business, do yeh ? " 

" I don't intend to injure a living soul. Squire Harts- 
wick. I haven't the slightest intention of interfering 
with anybody's honest business, not in the slightest." 

" Honest ! You call me dishonest to my head, do 
yeh ? You stand there and insult me, do yeh ? Heigh ? 
You be mighty careful, young man." He swung his 
hand angrily within a foot of Farthing's* nose. 

" I haven't called any man dishonest, as you know 
very well. Squire, but if you want to wear the coat 
I can't help it. You are doubtless aware of your 
own failings." He was as serene as if the conversation 
had been about the weather. 

"Look here, Al Farthing." Realising suddenly 
that he had gone too far, he made a great eflFort to 
control himself. " It has taken me forty years to 
work up a business in this valley, and nobody ain't 
going to take it away from me without the biggest 
fight they ever had in their lives. You remember 
that. These people here owe everything they've got 
in the world to me-e-e. If I wanted to, I could turn 
half of 'em out of house and home. I'm putting the 
bread and butter into their mouths and I'm the best 
friend they've got in this world. They know that. 
Now what do you know about people here? What 
do you know about their needs? Not one thing. You 
come here a stranger and think you're going to run 
the whole show here and make things all over. You 
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can't do it. All I want of you is to mind your own 
business and I won't trouble yours." 

" Competition's the life of trade, Squire. You han't 
got no patent right to the exclusive business of this 
valley, have you? li I can sell flour for fifty cents 
a barrel less 'n you can and pay five cents a bushel 
more for grain and then make money, I don't see 
how I'm injuring these people here. I don't want 
to go into business; I came here to farm, but I'm 
going to see fair play among my neighbours. I rather 
think I shall keep right on, — ^that is, if you still con- 
tinue present prices, and the people want to take 
advantage of my bargains. I'm not in this to make 
money." 

" All right, suh ! " The words came out with a 
metallic snap. " We'll see what happens. We'll see. 
But let me tell you one thing : you'd better go slow, — 
you'd — ^better — ^go— slow, or you'll get into trouble. 
You remember that. If you don't want the biggest 
heap of trouble you ever had in your life, you'll mind 
your own business and let other people mind theirs. 
Remember that. I've given you fair warning." 

" Ummmmm ! " He took several deliberative puffs 
at his pipe, then calmly knocked out the ashes. " So 
I hear. But I shall go right on as I have done, and 
I sort of reckon there won't be any trouble. It's been 
a long time. Squire, since I wore anybody's collar 
and chain on my neck, and I reckon I'm too old now 
to learn. I fought in the war against slavery, and 
I'll fight again 'fore I'll see slaves around me. I 
don't owe you one cent, Mr. Hartswick. I own 
my farm clear, and you can't intimidate or boss me. 



. < 
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If you pay fair prices for thiifgs, I'll quit the business 
and be glad to. Whatever I do I'll be fair and square 
and aboveboard, and I shan't injure nobody that's 
honest. I reckon that's all the speech I need to make 
just now. By Jimminy," turning his back on the 
Squire and changing his tone completely, " I'm glad 
to hear that dinner bell. I could eat a burnt boot." 
The big farm bell on the kitchen roof was clanging 
merrily. 

" All right, suh ! " The Squire's jaw sprung like 
a rat-trap. "We understand each other. Now, you 
remember what I told yeh. Don't you forget it, suh. 
You've tackled a hard man to beatr-^ia ftird man, suh." 
He wheeled and strode stormily away toward his 
horse and buggy. ^ 

" Goin' to stay to dinner, ain't you, S'quire? " called 
out Dan anxiously. 

" No. I don't want no dinner." He sprang into 
his buggy and a moment later was driving furiously 
down the road. 

The company filed into the long kitchen in silence. 
They seemed awed and frightened. Only Farthing 
and his boys were self-possessed, and they speedily 
became the life and soul of the dinner-hour, joking 
and chaffing and telling stories till the others joined 
in perforce. 

The mood of the company, however, did not delay 
the meal. The brown turkeys disappeared in a twin- 
kling; the stewed chicken ebbed low in the milk pan; 
and the potatoes and vegetables were shovelled into 
hungry mouths as fast as iron knives could be made 
to work with safety. Great slices of bread were 
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spread thick with apple-butter, and stowed away like 
coal into a stoke-hole. There were five " spreads " 
on the table, headed by the " Pennsylvania salve," 
without which no meal is complete ; there was a gallon 
of cold slaw and a peck of krout. Then came the 
cider, great glasses of pure juice made late in October 
and fit for a king. In twenty minutes it was all over, 
and the women were alone with the wreck. 

There was but one theme for conversation on the 
homeward ride that evening. Al Farthing had defied 
the Squire. Men and women discussed it in awed 
voices. Not one of all those at the butchering thought 
much of any other topic, save, perhaps, young Jim 
Farthing, who had seen a pair of black eyes. 



CHAPTER II 

WHERE THE DEVIL TREADS, WHO LOOKS FOR 

SNOW? 

THE valley of Hell Bottom lies like a giant 
stocking at full stretch among the ridges. 
There are three ragged holes : at the heel, Bald Eagle 
Gap, walled in on one side by Nance Mountain, and 
cut deep by a little stream ; at the toe, Gum Run Gap, 
leading into a populous valley beyond the clutch of 
the ridges; and at the top, which is puckered almost 
to a point. Roaring Run Gap, the vent of a small 
river fed from a spring from near the instep of the 
stocking. 

The scenery of this last gap is wild and chaotic. 
Huge limestone hulks, weathered into weird patterns, 
protrude from the soil, or lie scattered about as if the 
place had been a workshop of the Titans, who had 
flung aside these colossal gargoyles spoiled in the 
making. In places the gnarled blocks are piled helter- 
skelter, forming grottoes and ragged hollows about 
which grows a scurf of junipers and laurel scrags, — 
a place to be avoided at 2^11 times, and especially after 
dark. A few rods further on, the stream, breaking 
in a panic from the alluvial, slinks whimpering down 
a wild gorge, and lies sluggish and exhausted beyond. 

This chaotic five acres was old Poppy Miller's farm. 

24 
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One lot was under the plough, a ragged little patch 
hugging the ridge as for protection, and guarded at 
every avenue by the weathered rocks, which leered 
hideously, like totem-heads. Many there were who 
walked softly when they went to Miller's, and they 
averred there was reason. It was an uncanny hole 
surely, and unfitted in every way for agriculture, but 
old Poppy was reputed to have other and sufficient 
revenues, of which more later. 

There was another rip in the hosiery, well up the 
ankle, a gaping tear through the ridge, known as 
Heller's Gap. It had been through this opening that 
Matthew Heller, purely by accident, had burst into 
the valley one December afternoon in the days when 
the land was King George's, and he had been greatly 
pleased with what he found. In the very jaws of 
the gap he had built him a cabin, and in the spring 
he had brought thither his young wife to make of 
it a home. He had hewed out a little farm along the 
run and had built him a barn, and all had gone well 
until the day when he had heard the sound of axes 
in the pines down by Gum Run. 

There are traditions still vivid as to how the first 
band of settlers, who had come in from Sugar Valley, 
had been startled on the second day of their clearing 
by the apparition of a man grizzled and gaunt, who 
had proclaimed that he was sole owner and proprietor 
and king of the valley, and who had ordered them 
roughly to be gone. 

Then John Hartswick, leader of the clearing band, 
had challenged the man to show his title deeds, which 
the old settler had done promptly, and the intruders, 
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after looking wistfully at the goodly land, had left the 
region that very night. 

Then ten years had gone by, during which time 
occurred the struggle along the eastern seaboard 
known as the Revolutionary War. 

As to what happened next, tradition is vague. It 
would seem that on a certain April day, John Harts- 
wick had come again into the valley, descending upon 
the old settler in the evening as he sat at the door 
of his cabin, and producing a certain paper which 
rendered the original document worthless. As to just 
what means he had taken, tradition says nothing at 
all, for the valley population, who alone preserve the 
story, know little of law. That there was a serious 
defect, however, in the older title is clear, and that 
it was of real moment and well-nigh self-evident to 
one whose attention was called to it, is proved by 
the fact that Matthew Heller then and there had been 
forced to admit the worthlessness of the paper, though 
the admission left him not the ground on which stood 
his cabin. 

Then had followed a half-hour that even after a 
century is vivid in the little valley. 

The old settler had sat at first in silence. Then he 
had expostulated. Morally and really the land was 
his. A mere technicality could not deprive him of 
land on which he had resided for twenty years. It 
was his even by squatter's rights. The letter of the 
law could never destroy the spirit. He had the right 
on his side; he would fight the matter in the courts; 
and no jury in the world would decide against him. 

The younger man, however, had remained firm. 
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The land was his; he alone had a clear title. Justice 
by the law was an expensive business, and he would 
see that this case was no exception. He had not been 
idle during the war ; he had money and to spare ; and 
he would fight for his legal right as long as he had 
a farthing. Then suddenly he had assumed a benevo- 
lent look. He would not be hard on him. He would 
give him a clear title to his cottage lot and to the 
few acres which he had cleared about it. Really he 
was injuring him not at all, for he was giving him 
all that he had ever used. 

The patronising tone in the younger man's voice 
had pierced the free-air-loving old woodsman as with 
a knife. His helplessness, his total unpreparedness 
to fight a legal duel involving great expense, the per- 
fect justice of his claim, and the barefaced wrong 
forced so brutally upon him, sent the hot blood leap- 
ing to his head. He had burst into a paroxysm of 
helpless rage, and had cursed the man with his whole 
soul. He would accept not one single inch of the 
land which was his own, but nevertheless he would 
stay where he was. It was useless for him to fight, 
for he had no money, but none the less he would hold 
his claim. 

Then, in a paroxysm of rage, he had called on the 
devil to guard him and to bring evil upon every 
Hartswick, or Hartswick emissary, henceforth and 
forever, who should dare to come near him. He 
warned the man to beware of an infernal patrol which 
henceforth should surround his premises, and which 
would blast and destroy any of his name or blood 
wlio might ever enter the accursed circle. As for him- 
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self, he%ould never, so long as he lived, defile his foot 
by treading on the land that the law decreed to a 
Hartswick. If the court sustained the infamous rob- 
bery and gave him clear title, then, if ever once he, 
Matthew Heller, set foot on one inch of the disputed 
land, might the devil pounce upon him and bear him 
bodily away. Then, according to tradition, the old 
man had called upon all the powers of evil to make 
the valley a curse to Hartswick forever. Might he 
never have male descendant who was not a devil and 
who would not live in hell even before he died; and 
might the curse never be removed until he, the real 
owner, or his descendants, should get their rightful 
due and be kings of the valley lands. 

Then, so runs the story, had come a ghastly stench 
of brimstone and fire, and Hartswick, seized by a 
panic, had fled for his life, leaving his coat-tails in 
the hands of a fiend who had snatched at him as he 
bolted for the door. A rifle shot, a mad laugh, and 
a volley of curses had followed him out into the 
forest. 

Thus ran the valley tradition. 

That very winter the crew of men which Hartswick 
had put in to cut the pines had noted a strange thing. 
All winter long there was no track in the snow to 
the Heller hut, though a smoke arose daily from the 
chimney. And they noted with horror that in a circle 
some twenty feet wide about the house there was 
no trace of snow, though it lay piled deep over the 
rest of the valley. 

That was the beginning of strange things. 

Not once in the twenty years that he lived was Mat- 
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thew Heller seen in the valley, on land outside nis little 
circle. What he did, where he obtained supplies, how 
he lived, no mortal outside his home ever knew. None 
visited him or his wife or his strange, wild son. It was 
as if they did not live in the valley at all, save that 
they furnished abundant food for conjecture and for 
superstitious awe. Many averred that they had seen 
the old man during hunting trips in distant valleys 
even in winter, and some were positive that they had 
run across the whole family on the ridges in berry 
time, but no one ever saw any of them on the valley 
lands, and, strange as it may seem, though smoke 
arose daily from the chimney of the old hut, no track, 
year after year, was ever seen through the snow to 
the dwelling. Furthermore, in all the century during 
which the valley folk had known the place not one 
flake of snow had ever lain within the strange circle 
about the cabin. 

At length the old man had been seen no more, 
though none knew when he died, or if, indeed, he 
did die. Then the old wife came no more to the 
blueberry ridges in midsummer, and the son, a dark, 
silent man, lived alone in the hut. After a few years 
he had brought from no one knew where a dark- 
haired wife, who said little and who encouraged no 
advances by the valley folk. Then, after years, the 
grandson of Matthew Heller, a man of ambition and 
energy, had rebuilt the old cabin, and later, in the 
early forties, had bought of Thomas Hartswick, heir 
of the original John Hartswick, fifty acres of land at 
the entrance of the gap, and had built on the little 
stream near by a set of modem farm buildings, — 
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those now occupied by Allen Farthing. At first he 
had prospered. His elder son, Andrew, who had in- 
herited the shy, hermit traits of the family, had retired 
in early manhood to the ancestral cabin, where he 
had lived much as his grandfather had done, but the 
younger son, a forceful fellow like his father, had 
remained at home until an unfortunate affair had 
forced him to flee from the valley. 

It would seem from local tradition that this younger 
Heller had possessed a singularly winning and mas- 
terful personality, and that he had won with ease 
the leadership of the valley boys. As a result, how- 
ever, he had stirred up a venomous hatred in the 
breast of young Ira Hartswick, son of the great estate, 
and hereditary heir to the valley lordship. It was 
impossible that there should be two leaders in Hell 
Bottom, and the result was a war, waged on one 
side with unutterable meanness and on the other with 
a stout defence in the open. The climax had come 
suddenly. In a burst of passion over a taunt about 
his ancestry, young Heller had given the Hartswick 
scion a thrashing so severe that the old Squire had had 
him arrested at once for assault with attempt to kill. 

The plight of the young fellow was then indeed 
a serious one. There was no lack of witnesses who 
would swear to anything the old Squire desired, and 
it was hard to get a jury in the whole county who 
would bring in a verdict against his expressed wish. 
The outcome was not doubtful. Thereupon, with the 
impetuousness of youth, the young man had promptly 
fled the valley, a fact which naturally prejudiced his 
cause. It was known after a time that he had enlisted 
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in one of the Pennsylvania regiments, for the Civil 
War was in progress, and after Gettysburg his name 
had appeared on the list of the Union dead. Thus 
he had disappeared from the annals of the valley. 

Old Hartswick, however, had not been balked of 
revenge. The son having escaped him, he began to 
persecute the father. In five years the farm was in 
his hands, and the parents, crushed down by calam- 
ity after calamity, had both died in the old cabin 
where they had begun their married life. The elder 
son lived on alone, but late in life he married the 
daughter of old Poppy Miller. Both had died of 
sudden fevers some years later, leaving twin children, 
a boy and a girl, to be brought up by the grand- 
parents. The boy, Leon, a headstrong fellow, had 
disappeared one summer day, drowned in a foolish 
attempt to run in a boat the whirlpool of Roaring 
Run, though his body was never found ; and now the 
girl, Leonora, the last of the Hellers, was living, a 
stra;nge, seldom-seen creature, with her grandparents 
in the Gap. 

So much for tradition and family history. 

As for the Hartswicks, they had been men of prop- 
erty, — ^hard, grasping drivers of business, who had 
answered in the full the wild prayer of old Matthew 
Heller. And of them all the hardest had been the 
present Squire, Ira Hartswick, owner of the village 
grocery and half of the valley besides. 

The centre and the focal point of Hell Bottom was 
this store at the heel of the stocking, under the 
shadow of old Nance Mountain, in the jaws of Bald 
Eagle Gap. Near it were the little church of the com- 
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munity, the blacksmith shop, and the schoolhouse, 
all on the mountain side of the road, and on the other 
side, to balance it all, was the farmstead of Squire 
Hartswick, a village in itself. 

First, there was the mansion, — Hartswick Hall, — 
built when the century was scarcely of age, of blue 
limestone and native mortar, a venerable old structure 
half hidden among the locusts and horse-chestnuts. 
Behind and around it sprawled a motley collection of 
buildings. The original log cabin, a tumble-down 
affair, used now for a hog-pen, stood not far from the 
spring, and near it was the structure indicating the 
second stage of the family, — a larger building partly 
framed, which was occupied now by Amos Harding, 
the farmer of the estate. Around these, in picturesque 
lawlessness, were smokehouses and sheds and sheep- 
pens and corn-cribs, the huge Dutch oven, after half 
a century still in active use, and the great bam, the 
chief pride and glory of the estate. 

Altogether the effect was homelike and satisf3dng. 
It was like a Southern plantation, a little commimity 
in itself, almost self-supporting and independent 
There was an antique atmosphere about the old trees, 
about the rambling paths and drives, and the old 
mansion itself, weathered and bleached and overgrown 
with Virginia creeper and honeysuckle. It had shel- 
tered five generations of one family, a thing not com- 
mon in America. 

The grocery store was also a striking bit of archi- 
tecture. It had grown little by little during many 
years. The owner, instead of tearing down and 
building larger as his business and his worldly goods 
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had increased, had added bit by bit to the original 
structure. The whole mercantile history of the valley 
was written over the face of the building, every stage 
of growth from the original log shop to the large 
frame addition of only five years before. 

Here it was that Squire Hartswick was most often 
to be found. Despite his abundant property he was 
a close reckoner of dimes and nickels, and he could 
keep but a single clerk, a nervous, bloodless lad, who 
worked early and late for the bare privilege of learn- 
ing the business. Thus the Squire was obliged him- 
self to be often behind the counters, especially of 
evenings, when the farmers dropped in and the mail 
was to be " disturbed." It saved the wages of another 
clerk, and paid well in the long run. 

Thus, on a blustering night, some six weeks after 
the affair at Tressler's, the old man was in his place, 
a stout apron covering his entire front, an old Derby 
hat, much battered, askew upon his head, and the 
usual unlighted cigar-stump in the comer of his mouth. 
The store was well lined with the loafers usual of a 
winter night In a ragged line they circled the stove, 
facing the Squire, who was perched, as was his cus- 
tom, on a projecting shelf, opposite them, his feet 
on the counter. 

"Now, what do you folks know about this ere 
Farthing?" he was asking with solemn earnestness, 
leaning far forward and holding his forefinger poised 
before the group. There was an expression on his 
iace that seemed almost affectionate. It was like a 
father in earnest expostulation with his sons. " Have 
you ever thought how a'mighty little you know about 
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hiin? Have yeh? Who is he, and where *d he come 
from? Now, somebody speak right up quick.'* 

"Jim Kemmerer sayes he come from nigh Phila- 
delphy still," volunteered Dan Tressler. 

"Humph! What does he know about it? Wal, 
le's 'sposen he did. What's he out here for, hiding 
in this hole in the mountains? What's he here for? 
Did ye ever stop to think that Philadelphy folks don't 
very often buy farms in these here mountains, unless 
there's some mighty good reason? Heigh? Now, 
what's Farthing down here for?" He paused im- 
pressively for an answer. 

" He's mighty tight-mouthed," observed Lem 
Fisher, falling in with the Squire's line of thought 
" He don't say a word about himself, and you can't 
make him." 

" That's it. You've hit it right on the head. Now, 
let me ask you one question." The old man leaned 
toward the group impressively and spoke almost in 
a whisper. " Why is it that folks don't talk about 
themselves ? When a man that you don't know won't 
say nothing about himself, what's probably the reason? 
Did you ever know a straight man in all your life 
who wan't always giving you something from his 
own experience? Did you, now? It's human nature 
to talk about yourself, and just you recollect now 
that this Farthing's been here going onto ten months 
and he hain't let drop one single word. You fellers 
think of that a minute or two." 

"Al's all right," burst in Dan Tressler, with a 
spasmodic spurt of courage. It took courage to op- 
pose the Squire's dictxmi. "There ain't a kinder 
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man ever come into this walley still. Nosuhl Jest 
you see what he done for me when I was bed-fast 
last summer. You think of that. He didn't leave 
me lay, way some folks done, but he and his boys 
come right down wunst and went to work. Yessuh. 
Jest cause it tain't natural for him to keep his mouth 
going like a krout-knife every minute ain't ag'in him, 
now I'm tellin' you that. If some of you fellers," 
sweeping his glance over the group about the stove, 
but not including the Squire, " if some of you-uns 
quit your yammering wunst and didn't work yeh jaws 
so much, it would be better for you and everybody 
else in this walley still." He resumed his pipe and 
smoked furiously. 

" Now, that's all right, Dan," — there was an indul- 
gent tone in his voice, — " but this Farthing's carrying 
it too fer. Wouldn't it be jest natural now for a man 
that's moved into an out-of-the-way hole in the moun- 
tains for some reason," — ^there was a certain squinny- 
ing of his eye and accent of his voice that made the 
word significant, — " and who don't want to say much 
about his past for some reason, wouldn't it be jest like 
him to overdo the Good Samaritan business at first? 
Wouldn't he want to get on the good side of people 
and pull the wool over their eyes ? Mind yeh, now, I 
ain't talking about this Farthing. I'm just 'sposing 



a case." 



(( 



I tell you Al's kindness ain't put on," maintained 
Dan doggedly, nettled at the Squire's insinuations. 
"If I ain't a nixy clean through and through, then 
I never seen a kinder-hearted man in my life. Nosuh. 
He jest seen his jewty and he done it^ and I ain't the 
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oolj one mitfacr. He don't go caddin' all ttwcr town 
every time bis cdd Boff Gxhin hjs an aig." 

" Say, bqjs, erer dnnk of one thing? " cju utum cd die 
Sqmre placidlj. ** Yoo^Te been secxn' some strange 
s^;fats iq> to the old cabin latebr, hain't jdi? There's 
always been queer stones about diat place, hot yon 
didn't bear of rnnch goii^ on there till Fartfm^ 
moved onto that farm, did yeh? Now stop to dnnk 
of dns latest cnttin' up; hain't every fait of it been 
since he moved into town?" 

" Wal, yon can't lay diat onto AL" Dan squared 
about argumentadvely. ** There hain*t been no track 
into that cabin all this winter yetst, and yon-all knows 
it stilL" He addressed his arguments to the crowd, 
as if it were diey who were cranbating him. "He 
taid me himself when I asked him, diat he had other 
business nights dian laying awake watchin' for ghosts 
still, and diat he hadn't saw a thii^ in the old cabin 
a'ready. He said be slept nights and went at his 
sleepin' early." 

" Wal, — now — ^I — don't — know." The Squire again 
winked knowin^^y. " Ever notice what a sharp little 
Uack eye he's got and how it lodes right through 
yeh? You don't see eyes as sharp as that very often." 
The old man understood perfectly those to whcxn he 
was talking. 

"Yar! Now you're gettin' at it," burst in Lem 
Fisher. " It's an eye diat can weave a brauch 'round 
yeh. First thing some of you-uns 11 know you'll be 
gettin' haexed; your kids 11 be liver-growed, and have 
the run-down and oppnehmer. You be careful, you- 
uns; that's my word to you a'ready." He had lowered 
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his voice almost to a whisper. Ulie took up the theme 
instantly. 

" That's jest what I've been a-telUn* of yeh. The 
devil knows what's what. There's a reason for the 
doin's up in that old shanty, don't you forget that 
The devil don't have to walk when he wants to get 
over snow and," — lowering his voice mysteriously and 
half closing one eye, — " a haexer and a pow-wower 
don't nuther. You-all think of that wunst." 

"Recollect how strange old Poppy Miller acted 
down to Dan's butcherin'? Heigh?" 

" How'd you dast to stan' ag'in him so, Squire, and 
say what you did right in front of him? Won't he 
haex yeh? Won't he send Rose into the oppnehmer? 
Ain't yeh 'fraid something '11 happen to her?" 

" Naw ! Not a bit. I carry words ag'in him. He 
can't touch me or mine. I've saw to that." 

"But he's a deep one." Lem Fisher was on his 
own groimd now. " He's jest the worst one we-uns 
ever know'd Here." 

" I don't believe it 1 " exploded Dan. " Al ain't no 
more of a haexer than you be, Lem ; not one bit. And 
I don't believe that none of you have really ever saw 
anything up to that cabin wunst. Nosuh. You're 
jest like my old mare when she goes acrost the rail- 
road track. You're so blamed scairt and you expect 
to see such an awful thing that you don't know what 
you do see, and you shy and kick and snort for all 
the world as if there was something there." 

"Humph!" retorted Ulie scornfully. " 'Spose I 
don't know still what I see with my own eyes? 
Humph!" 
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"Oh, I ain't questioning but what you think you 
see it My boy come in one day and sayed that he 
seen a snake as long as the hay-ladder still, and I 
hain't the slightest doubt but what he thought it really 
was. Where's Amos? He'd knock the whole thing 
higher 'n a kite." 

"Look here, Dan," the Squire spoke up sudden 
and sharp, " I'll give you ten dollars and pay it in 
money if you'll go up to that cabin right off now 
and touch it with your hand. Now, that's business." 
The Squire knew his man. 

" Yessuh ; now, that's business, and I'll dare yeh to 
do it," added Ulie importantly. " You talk big still, 
but you don't dast to do it. Nosuh. We've got you 
now, Dan. It's go up or shet up." 

" Where's Amos ? I'll go if he'll go with me 
wunst" The man was clearly in distress. He had 
half arisen, and was wavering perceptibly. 

"Amos don't count in this bargain. Amos ain't 
here. Now you go up there or you quit your ever- 
lasting yammering about this here Farthing. I'm sick 
of it." 

"All right, suh." He spoke with a quiver of ex- 
citement in his voice. " I'll go." Loyalty to his friend 
was struggling with innate superstition, and loyalty 
was for the moment the stronger. He arose like the 
leader of a forlorn hope and took a tottering step. 

" Now," said the Squire briskly, " I want Ulie and 
Lem to follow behind and see that he does it." The 
crafty old man knew with whom he was dealing. Fear 
is as contagious as disease. The two men hesitated 
a moment, then arose doggedly and buttoned up their 
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coats. It was always best to obey the Squire even 
when he asked hard things. 

" Come back and tell us how you make out/' shouted 
the old man as they were plunging out into the night. 

"All right. We won't be gone long, I'll tell you 
that," called back Ulie, and then they were lost in 
the darkness. 

There was a swirl of rattling snow in the air. The 
wind came in puffs and eddies, whirling the sharp 
grist into the faces of the men. A dismal roar, sullen 
and steady, rolled from the distant ridges, and from 
the near gaps came a succession of snarls and shrieks. 
The snow modified the darkness into a ghostly light 
in which nothing was distinct. 

The three men struggled on in silence. At length 
they reached the place where the road turned off 
toward Heller's Gap, and they struck into it without a 
word. The buildings of Allen Farthing were in com- 
plete darkness; the family had gone to bed. Then 
they turned into the little lane that once had been 
the main road to the Heller cabin. By day a clear 
view of the hut could be had from this point, but the 
ghostly light revealed nothing as they peered through 
the bushes. 

Suddenly a thin, wavering shriek rang through the 
air, far off like the cry of the Banshee. It stopped 
the three dead in^ their tracks. Lem Fisher turned 
and took several hasty steps. 

" Oh, come on, boys," spoke up Dan stoutly. " It's 
only the wind in the gap. I've heard it blow that 
way before. Come on." They paused a fearful mo- 
ment, then crept tremblingly after him. The outlines 
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of the cabin were now dim ahead, and a few steps 
further left it dearly defined. At the sight of it Leni 
and Ulie stopped as if arrested by an invisible hand. 

" Now go sdiead, Dan, if you're goin', but I adwise 
you not to. I wouldn't go another step for all the 
money the Squire's got This is all the farther we're 
goin', 111 tell yeh that" The three huddled tc^ether 
like children at night after a ghost story. Then Dan 
gripped his fists hard and crept ahead as if stalking 
some fearful wild beast Ten steps and he stopped 
short with a sudden drawing in of the breath. 

"Ah!" Before him stood the cabin with a black 
ring around it like the rope-mark about the neck of a 
hanged man. BBs knees smote together, but he 
started on. Again he stopped in utter terror. Was 
that a spark that had floated up from the old roof? 
And, oh, horror! The windows seemed to have a 
light in them, — 3, ghastly red that seemed to him to 
flicker balefuUy like phosphorus marics on a wall. 

Pshaw! It was his imagination. He forced him- 
self to take another step forward. He would make 
a run for it and have it done with. But his heart 
gave a mighty leap into his throat and stuck there, 
beating furiously until he could scarcely breathe. The 
light flickered suddenly brighter, a dark shadow 
seemed to glide before the window, there was some- 
thing Uack and sinewy writhing at the comer of the 
cabin as if for a spring. Then suddenly there rang 
out a gibbering lat^ the like of which he had never 
even dreamed of, then a string of curses that bubbled 
and cradced like boiling brimstone. 

The man was no kmger free to act His brain no 
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longer guided him. When next he could think his 
legs were flying beneath him as never before in his 
life, and he was hurtling down the valley faster than 
the winds, which, shrieking in fiendish glee, were 
chasing him from the Gap. But fast as he ran he 
was far in the rear of two other figures which never 
once stopped until they arrived, breathless and spent, 
before Squire Hartswick's store. 



CHAPTER m 

ROSE HARTSWICK 

SINCE Rose Hartswidc had come bade from her 
three years at the seminary, the life of the whcde 
valley somehow had been changed. In the old days 
she had been simply one of the valley girls, a freckled, 
sunny-feured tomboy, the leader in every prank and 
frolic, but she had returned a full-blown woman, so 
changed that her neighbours hardly dared to speak 
to her. The little brown chrysalis had turned sud- 
denly into a magnificent butterfly. 

Then all in a moment their surprise and appre- 
hension vanished, and they awdce to a new delight 
The change was all in the outward. The Squire's 
daughter was still one of them; she was the same 
joyous, unspoiled cotmtry girl as when she had gone 
away, and she was glad to get back, glad all through 
and through; for the hills were home, and she had 
been homesick, she averred, every moment of her' 
stay. Her joyousness had overflowed until the whole 
valley had shared it, and the yotmg fellows had lost 
their heads like dandelions on a lawn« 

But Rose was not a girl for lovers. There was 
about her no slightest trace of sentimentality. She had 
been fortunate in inheriting the best traits of both her 
father and her mother. From the old Squire had come 

4S 
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her active, practical bent, her self-reliance, and her in- 
stant readiness of resource, and from her mother, her 
tender heart and her sunny, laughing soul. She was a 
girl with enthusiasms, spontaneous and magnetic; a 
girl who helped her mother because she liked to do it ; 
a girl who was busy all day and who had no time 
for lovers. The anxious swains who sighed and stam- 
mered filled her with glee. They seemed to her inex- 
pressibly funny, and they aroused in her instantly 
a desire to make them sweat, to torment and startle 
and embarrass them until they were at their wits' 
end. They were ludicrously in awe of her; never 
for a moment were they sure of her next move. 
When they began to grow serious she would laugh 
until they would blush like girls and grow confused 
and even angry. Then, before they could collect 
themselves or expostulate, she would be off on another 
tack, and they could only wonder if all girls were 
like that 

One saw her oftenest in the afternoon, rattling 
helter-skelter by on a long-geared mustang which had 
been her chief crony since she was a girl of twelve. 
She was no timid rider. It was a sight to thrill one 
to see her plunge down a mountain road, or to have 
her sweep in mad career full upon one around a sud- 
den bend. A cheery hail, a sunny ripple of laughter 
that made one feel for an hour afterwards that the 
world was good, a clatter of hoofs, and she was 
gone. Few there were, young or old, who would not 
turn at the sight, and follow the trim figure, rising 
and falling in perfect harmony with her mount, until 
it faded in the distance. 
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Ti9 break her oeck gaDopiiig in tisat crazy vaj.*^ 
Bat tbcT vGcIf fSTTlr sofdr^ asd the day s amcb o» 
Todd seen brighter. It hrranrr a saymgr m tbe 
that if one visbcd to see Rose, die surest way 
to Kt bcsade the road fcr a few f;&Ts amrwfaere withm 
tventy nnles of Ebrtswkk HalL 

This knre of horses and of tbe oct-of-doors had 
oome dearly from her fadier. aix! he ddighted in it. 
There was not ooe of all his trxters. noc even tbe 
Tidoas bay staOion, hot what he aCawed her to drive 
akne whenever she wished. Thoczgh she had never 
driven in a pdbHc race, it was dse old man's boa>t 
that there was no jockey in the n^ion that he 
would sooner trust in a critical nxxnent. She knew 
horses ahxxst by instinct. She k)ved to break wiM 
oc^ts and vidoos balkers and faaker-poDers. It was 
a joy to see her in battle with a stubborn beast. One 
who knows only die type of female who drops die 
reins and screams when the horse b^^ins to back, 
knows little of what is possible. She was slight of 
figure, but ^le was marvellously strong in her shoul- 
ders and arms. And besides diis she feared nothing 
in die shape of a horse. Never once in her life had 
she failed of her purpose, or met widi an acddent 
or a set-back. 

It was about this time that youngs Jim Farthing 
b^an to take a new interest in horses. Five years 
before, his fadier had given him a coh, a wonderfuUy 
dainty little creature that he had bid off at a bankrupt 
sale. There was good blood in the colt, so the owner 
aid. Tbe modier had been good for two-eighteen, and 
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the sire even better. With proper handling she ought 
to develop into a wonder, and Jim had tried hard to 
give the proper handling. She had from the first 
been the passion of the young fellow's life. He had 
trained her early in the sulky, and when she was 
three he had won in handsome style a two: twenty- 
five heat. Then had come the removal to the moun- 
tains and small chance for training trotters. There 
was a world of work to do: for the old farm was a 
chaos; the little mare had had to find her exercise 
on the cultivator and the horse rake, with occasional 
trips to Spruce Creek, the nearest railroad station. 
Thus it happened that during the year not one in the 
valley, not even Squire Hartswick, who boasted that 
he could size up any horse at a glance, had seemed 
to see her. 

Suddenly, late in January, after he had seen Rose 
in full gallop one afternoon on the Gum Run road, 
young Jim made the discovery that his mare had pos- 
sibilities as a saddle horse. She needed exercise, and 
it would be easier in the mud that lay fetlock-deep on 
all the mountain roads, to give it without the buggy. 
There was the mail to get, and there were errands 
to do all up and down the valley. 

It was some time before he ran across Rose again. 
It was on a Monday afternoon^ He had gone to Spruce 
Creek to enquire for his father's freight, and as he 
had cantered up to the station his heart had jumped 
into his mouth. There was no mistaking the supple 
figure on the platform with the agent. She was hold- 
ing her crop jauntily before her, a hand on either end. 
Every detail of dress and posture and expression 



It 
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burned into his brain like a flash-light snap, — ^the 
glorious wealth of her hair under the riding cap, the 
square set of her shoulders, the dainty grace of her 
coat, and even the expression of her eyes as she looked 
up at his approach. He tipped his cap automatically, 
and sprang from the saddle even before the horse 
had come to a full stop. 

" Hello ! Glad to see you," he called, with hearty 
ring. " How's this for mud ? " He looked ruefully 
down over his spattered clothes. 

" That's nothing. You ought to ride the Sugar 
Valley road." 

Muddy down there, is it? " 
Muddy 1 Why all I could see of Pomp one time 
was just his ears." Her spontaneous laugh thrilled 
young Jim. Before he could answer, she had turned 
with sudden change of tone to the agent. 

" We'll have the teams down here by nine. That 
car '11 have to be moved twenty feet, — all of it. 
There's no chance to swing in, don't you see ? You'll 
be sure to have it done?" 

" Sure. Anything you say. Glad to do it." There 
was sultry good nature in the agent's face and tone. 
He followed her even to the edge of the platform, 
suave and gushing. 

"All right, then," — ^with business snap, — "at nine 
sharp it is." She turned quickly to her horse, which 
was standing unhitched a few steps away. 
Come, Pomp," she called. 

Here, Miss Hartswick, let me help you." Jim 
sprang forward eagerly. 

She turned for an instant as if to answer him. 
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then vaulted seemingly without effort into the saddle. 
"Oh, pardon me," she said quickly, "I mounted 
before I thought" A roar of laughter pealed out from 
the platform. 

"Too slow! Have to wake up, young feller, if 
you're goin' to do business round here." 

"Has our freight come?" He wheeled square 
about and changed the subject with a snap. 
No, but it '11 be here on the evening train," 
We'll get it to-morrow." He was on his horse 
and cantering after Rose. In a moment he was swing- 
ing along beside her. 

" Say, you've got a nice pony there, haven't you?" 
She turned in her saddle to examine the horse. " Can 
he go?" 

" Well, I guess." 

"All right,— good-bye." 

On the instant the mustang shot ahead alike a polo 
pony. They were fairly out of sight behind a bend 
before Jim awoke to what had happened. Then he 
too was off on the jump. 

How gloriously the girl rode ! The great mustang 
was at full stretch, smashing through mud and water- 
hole, and throwing a deluge of soft mush three rods 
in every direction. She was leaning far forward, al- 
most to the horse's neck, to break the force of the 
wind. The rider behind her never once took his eyes 
from her. The soft brown of her hair, an intense 
fleck against the winter white, was like the focal 
centre of all things. He urged the little mare to 
her utmost, and in two minutes he was right at the 
mustang's heels. 
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Then as suddenly as she had started, the girl 
dropped again into a canter. 

" My, but he's a goer 1 " she burst out enthusias- 
tically. "Say, I want to ride him. May I?" 

" Why— yes " 

"All right. Whoa, Pompl" The horse stopped 
instantly, and she sprang to the ground. Jim also 
alighted. 

"Now, you hold both of 'em by the reins," he 
said with business decision, "and I'll change the 
saddles. I'm afraid yours won't fit very well, 
though." 

"Oh, no. I can ride a man's saddle just as well 
as I can my own." 

"Shall I help you mount?" He came very near 
her, so near indeed that it awed him a little. He had 
never been so near her before. 

" Can't you get me a block or a stone or something 
for me to clamber up on?" She looked about her 
as if in distress, and involuntarily his eyes followed 
hers, seeking for a block. He turned to find her in 
the saddle. It seemed like magic. But her merriment 
was bitten short off. The gingery little mare knew 
nothing of women, and she started instantly on a mad, 
kicking, slewing, bucking, breakneck rush down the 
road. Jim's heart went into his mouth. No girl in a 
flurry like that could stay in that man's saddle without 
stirrups. 

But she did. It was as if she were strapped on. 
She anticipated every movement and checked and 
reined and braced and swung, until after a moment 
the scared horse lighted out full speed on a straight- 
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away trot, as if she were in a sulky and on the home- 
stretch. It was an experience to shake the life out 
of one, but the girl kept her seat. It was as if she 
had always ridden that way. In three minutes she 
had the horse in a rocking canter. Then Jim loped 
up on the mustang. He was perched precariously on 
the side-saddle, and his face was full of apprehension. 
She looked over at him and laughed. 

** This is fine ! " she cried, turning to him a face 
fairly radiant with enjoyment. 

" Why, I'd no idea she'd do that," he began to 
apologise. "You see she never " 

" But isn't she a little wonder, though ? My, can't 
she go! I had no idea you had such a horse." Her 
hair was shaken in curly little wisps about her face, 
and her cheeks were glowing. She seemed to be 
perched carelessly on the saddle, so that the slightest 
movement might shake her off. 

" By George, I thought she'd kill you sure. Aren't 
you hurt ? Aren't you shaken all to pieces ? Wait, let 
me help you down." 

" Pshaw 1 that's nothing. I'm going to ride some 
more. It's fun." She laughed up at him again in 
a way that made his finger-tips prickle. 

" Say," he burst out, " I don't believe there's 
another girl in the State who could have done it. I 
don't believe there's half a dozen in the whole world." 
There was no mistaking the tone in the young fellow's 



voice. 



The idea! I can't ride much. But, say, this is 
no saddle horse. She's a trotter." 
" I know it'' 
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"Really? Then what are you riding her for? 
You're spoiling her." 

Young Jim could have told the exact truth, but he 
didn't. He preferred to keep silent. 

" You're too heavy in the first place. You must 
weigh," — looking him over with judging eye — ^''all 
of one hundred and eighty." 

"One hundred and eighty-four exactly." 

"That's it, and the mare here goes barely nine 
hundred. And she's a fine-boned, sensitive little thing. 
It's risky for you to be jumping her around on these 
miserable roads, and besides that you are teaching her 
so she'll break every time just at the critical minute. 
Has she ever trotted to a sulky?" 

" She's got a record of two : twenty-five." 

" No-o-o ! Why, Mr. Farthing, I never dreamed 
you had such a horse up there. When did you get 
her?" 

I've had her ever since she was a colt." 
If I had known it I should have had her out 
before this time, I'll tell you that." She looked up 
at him archly, and then laughed in mere girlish ful- 
ness of life. " Say, I want to try her in the harness 
some time ? May I ? " 

" Why, yes. Certainly." 

"Right off? This week?" 

" It's muddy for trotting, ain't it? The roads are 
all like this, or worse." 

" There's the Gum Stump pike," she suggested. 
" That's fairly hard now." 

" All right. Will you go with me some afternoon 
this week and try her? Say Thursday. Will 
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you ? " he asked eagerly, reining his horse a little 
closer. 

"Yes, I can go Thursday. Say, I believe if this 
mare's handled right she's better than two : twenty-five. 
Just see what a chest she's got and what a neck and 
shoulders, and see that clean, dainty little head. Why, 
her record's written all over her." 

" We've been pretty busy up to our place, and I 
really haven't had time to exercise her." 

" Why don't you let the witches do it ? " she flashed 
up at him mischievously. " Up in the old house there ? 
They're out, you know ? " 

" Are they ? Perhaps I can," he laughed. " Guess 
you'd be safer, though ; when shall I call ? " 

" Two, if you can. I've got to be back by five. 
Here we are." She drew up the horse suddenly and 
turned him partly around. " We'll have to swap 
horses here ; I've got an errand a mile down this road. 
Here now, hootchie, don't you shy when I jump off. 
Here! here! See that? Haven't I got her tamed? 
Why, in a week she'd be just like a kitten, wouldn't 
she? What's her name?" She had alighted and 
stood fondling the horse's nose. 

" Dolly,— Dolly Gray." 

" Fine ! Well, ' good-bye, Dolly Gray.' " She sang 
the words, then laughed up into his face with mere 
joy of life. An instant later she was on her own 
horse and off down the branch road. A dozen bounds 
and she turned lightly in her saddle. 

"Good-bye, — till Thursday," she called. Then she 
swung around the bend out of sight. 

It was a full minute before he had collected himself 
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enough fully to realise what he was about. No wonder 
the boys lost their heads. Young Jim had lost his for 
the first time in his life. For him now there was 
but one thing in all the world, and that was Thursday, 
— ^but much was to happen before Thursday. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE WOOING AT HARTSWICK HALL 

A YOUNG man in the early forties, a fleck o£ 
grey at the temples, a silver dollar at the 
crown, a trace of advancing corpulency in his round- 
ing figure, but withal settled in character and income 
and looking confidently out upon life, is in a position 
to make strong arguments to a maiden of twenty. 
But maidens of twenty are not won by argument, and 
the tragedy of it all is that careful parents are influ- 
enced little by anything else. 

Which is a novel in a nutshell. 

Ever since early August it had been a foregone 
conclusion in all the region that Rose Hartswick was 
to marry Karl Keichline, the postmaster of Sugar 
Valley. The old Squire was growing old ; the burdens 
of his great estate were beginning to weigh upon him ; 
he needed a son-in-law who had force and judgment 
and tact to help him in his work, and to succeed him 
when he was gone. That he had chosen Keichline 
for this place was no secret at all; he even talked 
of it openly ; and it was the impression in both valleys 
that the affair was as good as settled. As to what 
Rose might think very little was said. She might 
protest at first, — such girls usually did, — ^but in the 
end she would yield to her father's will. In a hun- 
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dred years there was no tradition in the valley of a 
successftd rebellion against the head of die house of 
Hartswidc 

His will was law. 

The campaign had opened briskly and widiont delay. 
On die very first Sunday after Rose had arrived home 
from school, Keichline had driven six miles to worship 
at the Bottom church. And no one had wondered. 
It would have been impossible, all conceded, to make 
a more perfect match. The man had force and 
maturity and judgment; he was a bom leader, sharp 
at bargains, and given to holding what he had gained; 
he had, moreover, an impressive dignity and a tre- 
mendous self-respect 

It seemed to the old Squire as if Providence had 
raised up the man to take the place of the son who 
had been denied him. Therefore he had hastened to 
invite him home at the close of the service, and after 
the ample dinner, had smoked with him in the great 
front room, and had talked over the crops and the 
prospects in Sugar Valley and the Bottom, and the 
state of the grocery trade, and the outlook, and had 
grown every moment more satisfied with himself and 
with all the world. Then« after the dishes had been 
"dried," and the dining-room "redded up," he had 
called in Rose, who had sat by the west window, the 
sun in her hair, and she had fondled the cat, and pre- 
tended to read the story in the weekly paper while 
they talked, and all had seemed idyllic and as it should 
have been. 

The personality of Karl Keichline was strong and 
dominating. He was self-made and therefore self- 
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centred. He had fallen in love with Rose at first sight, 
as he had expected to do, and he had begun his woo- 
ing with confidence. That any woman in her right 
mind, be she even the daughter of the great Squire 
Hartswick himself, could fail to be flattered by his 
attentions, had never entered his mind. He owned 
three farms clear of debt, beside his grocery business 
and his home estate. But even without these material 
good things, his personal charms were surely enough. 
He was plump and cherub-faced, a man to give the 
impression of great solidity and importance, well- 
groomed, still young, he fancied, and still fascinating 
to the sex. Moreover, he had heard whispers of the 
old man's wish, and he knew the great power of his 
expressed desire. Truly, he held the long suit and 
all the master trumps, and he wooed, therefore, as 
he who has already won. 

But, alas ! 

Rose Hartswick was not a girl to be impressed by 
mere proprieties. She cared not a snap what people 
expected of her, or for what was considered the proper 
thing. What she wanted to do she did, and the people 
might talk. If she took it into her head to ride her 
horse astride a man's saddle, she did it, and if she dis- 
liked a thing she said so flat and honest, cut where it 
might. She was her own sweet, unconventional self 
and nobody else, and the valley loved her for it. 

From the first Keichline had struck her as irre- 
sistibly funny, so funny indeed that she giggled at 
the sight of him. His dignified, self-important air 
was almost too much for her, even at the Sunday 
dinner. She felt an unholy impulse to prod him with 
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a hat-pin tinder the table to see him jump and look 
fbodced, or to creep slyly up behind him as he sat 
Sph inx -Hke and impressive and shout in his ear 
^ boo-o-o-o ! '' or to pull the chair suddenly from 
under him as he was taking his seat at his place solid 
and aklermanic^ and have him come down widi a 
crash, shaking the blancmange and the chicken jelly. 
She was only a girl, despite her twenty winters, — a 
sweet, joyous, unspoiled country girl, who had never 
had a sick day, and who was brimming over with the 
zest and the urge of joyous young life. 

On Keichline's third visit to the valley the Squire 
had arisen after the first cigar and had gone out 
without a word, leaving the two in possession of ibe 
ntting-roonL 

It was time for the second act 

There had been an awkward silence for a moment, 
tfien the man had bristled up in a most engaging way, 
had wet his lips, and wheeled his chair about so as 
to face her. Somehow he was not so much at his 
ease as he had expected to be. 

**Thafs fine weather now, isn't it?" he hcg^ 
unctuously, in a tone so difiFerent from that wbidi he 
had been using to the Squire that it seemed almost 
to come from some one else. 

** Yes,** she said primly, fighting hard with the be- 
ginnings of what she knew was irrepressible. 

" Very fine weather, very fine ! " There was con- 
viction in his voice. Then suddenly, as if he were 
giving a ccmfidential tip about the markets, he added 
intensely, *^I think we shall have fine weadier to- 



morrow." 
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" Yes," she said again solemnly, hardly daring to 
breathe. Then she caught sight of his little plump 
hands clasped tightly across his stomach, the thumbs 
twirling very slowly, and it was no use. The giggle 
came out with a burst; to save her life she couldn't 
have helped it. He looked up with a jerk, utter sur- 
prise written all over his face. Then realising that 
he must do something, he forced himself to a sickly 
grin. 

" Ah, — why, you seem to be in good humour. Ah, 

— ^that's good. I always like to see " She caught 

sight again of the little fat thumbs, twirling rapidly 
now, fought hard with her handkerchief, then burst 
out again. He stopped short in dismay, and looked 
at her as if she were suddenly sick. Then he glanced 
down over his clothes, felt of his necktie, and ran 
his hand over his hair. 

" Yes." She checked herself with an effort. " You 
always like to see ? " She paused interrogatively 

" Ah, yes, as I was saying, I always like to see — 
Ah, yes, I take the greatest delight to see — ah ^" 

He was " rattled " ; his face flushed scarlet ; he 
breathed audibly; and there were beads of sweat on 
his forehead. He cast another swift glance down over 
his clothes; then he tried again to speak; but there 
was nothing to say. 

"Oh, I'm afraid my cat's got a bird," she cried, 
casting a quick glance out into the garden. " Here, 
Dick, stop ! " 

She dashed out tumultuously, and on the instant 
he was at the mirror looking himself over from every 
point of view. Then he peered into all the comers 
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of the room and even under the so£a, for he had read 
stories of concealed small boys. He found nothing 
wrong. There had been nothing to laugh at. 

There could be but one explanation. He knew the 
sex chiefly from what he had read, and he had read 
somewhere that girls always giggle when they are 
embarrassed. The thought relieved him; she would 
soon get over that. He strolled out into the yard, 
and forgot his woes in contemplation of the Witness 
and glory of the old Squire's heritage. 

When next he saw Rose she i^-as serving the supper, 
— a prim, tall figure that moved with decision, and 
that set things around with a snap and deftness worth 
watching. 

" Rose is a good housdceeper," the old Squire was 
sa>*ing jovially. " She just about runs this house. 
Things have snapped around since she got home. 
Why, she got every bit of this supper alone ; wouldn't 
have her mother come down at all; and she did it in 
thirty minutes. How's that?" 

" Fine, fine ! " he gurgled, lorfdng with experienced 
eye over the bounteous table and rubbing his hands 
together in anticipation. Rose came in just in time 
to see the movement, and a lightning impulse pos* 
sessed her to pour water over the plump hands as 
he rubbed them, but she took her place with preter- 
natural gravity. There was little conversation; the 
supper required the undivided attention of the guest 

" Of coiu"se youTl stay to the service this evening? " 
the Squire spoke up at length. ''There's a good 
moon, and it 11 be a glorious ride down the Run.** 

**Why, yes, perhaps I will, — perhaps I wilL** It 
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was as if he had just thought of it. There was a 
tone of concession in his voice, as if he were conferring 
a favour by staying. 

" I don't go much in the evening," the old man 
continued. " I don't feel quite sure of my footing 
now after dark, and I like to have the woman stay 
at home with me, but Rose never misses a service. 
She's organist, you know. She'll take you right 
along; you and she can start off together any time 
now. It takes up at seven. Here, Rose, 'most ready, 
are you ? " He had taken a step to the door, and was 
calling up the stairs. 

" Yes, all ready," came the cheery voice from above. 
" You going, Pap ? " 

No, but Mr. Keichline is. He's all ready." 
Yes — yes." He came forward suavely as she ap- 
peared at the door. " I shall be glad to escort you ; 
very glad indeed." He was bowing unctuously, his 
hat in his hand. " Vm at your service. Shall I have 
the pleasure ? " 

" Oh, land, no ! " she burst out with a laugh. " No 
time for ceremonies. Got to get there and practise 
that old anthem. It's late now. There goes the 
second bell. I must hurry. Good-bye." She waved 
her glove at her father, and tripped girlishly down 
the walk. Keichline stood looking at her blankly. 

" You'll have to get used to Rose." The old man 
turned full of apology. " There isn't a better-hearted 
girl in this world, but she's young and impulsive yet. 
She doesn't mean any harm. You know girls, — 
they've got just about so much silliness in 'em, and 
if s bound to come out You'll get along with her 
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all right when you understand her. She's a good girl, 
—good 's gold. She's never once disobeyed me, and 
she never will." 

"Yes, yes, I understand." And he had gone on 
to the church, mollified and encouraged. 

As he sat and watched her at the organ, her figure 
full of supple and slender grace, her movements rapid 
and decisive, and her whole attitude whispering of 
hearty and joyous life, he forgot his vexation and was 
glad that he had come. He studied her during the 
sermon: her brown wavy hair; her eyes that seemed 
darker than they were; her cheeks and throat, girlish 
in their outlines; and he resolved to stay every Sab- 
bath evening to the service. He would go home with 
her through the twilight, and perhaps he would whis- 
per to her something on the way. Perhaps. 

He lingered at the door while the audience straggled 
out after the service. It was embarrassing, for all the 
young fellows of the neighbourhood were lined up 
for several rods down the walk, either waiting for 
their " girls " or else curious to observe what was 
going on. He would not do it again; he would go 
forward and speak to the pastor, and then take Rose 
as she came down with the choir. 

The row of youngsters grew thinner about him; 
there were only half a dozen ; and now he was alone. 
What was keeping Rose so long? Doubtless the 
choir was arranging for a rehearsal. He would walk 
in and see; it was not proper for her to go home 
alone in the darkness. 

The church was empty, save for the janitor, who 
was extinguishing the lights. 
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'* Rose Hartswick " he blurted out. " Has she 

gone?'* 

"Land, yes; long ago. She went out of the side 
door there." 

He turned, dazed and angry. As he reached the 
step, a voice from the shrubbery opposite bellowed 
lustily : 

" Too slow ! " and a great, roaring laugh followed 
from a dozen throats. 

He did not see Rose again that night. He rode 
down the valley vexed and peevish, and it was two 
days before he recovered his old confidence. 

Thus it was in the weeks that followed. He came 
every fair Sunday and remained for the evening meet- 
ing, and the girl tormented him until often, as he 
rode back the long, dark journey down the Run, he 
vowed that he would never go again. He was at her 
mercy. 

He was never quite sure as to what was to happen 
next. If she complied with his request, it made him 
suspicious. One perfect January afternoon, for in- 
stance, he had invited her to a walk. 

"Finel" she had cried joyously. "It's just the 
thing; it's just the day for a walk." 

" Ah, it is ; it is," he had gurgled, hardly daring to 
believe that she had really consented. They would 
saunter out in the clear, warm air, and would sit at 
length in a sunny little nook, and he would settle 
the whole matter once for all. His heart beat high 
at the thought. 

" I've wanted to go for a long time," she went on 
radiantly. "We'll go over to the old Heller cabin. 
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There's all sorts of stories flying around, and I've 
wanted to see it all winter. It's just the day. Come 



on. 

« 



Not afoot? You don't mean to walk clear over 
there?" 

" Sure. I feel just like walking. Come on." 

•* But the roads are all mud, — it's awful walking," 
he had persisted. 

" All the more fun. I ain't afraid of mud, are 
you? Get on your gum shoes. We'll be there in 
no time." There was no escape. 

"Don't run," he puffed at length. "Let's just 
saunter along. There's no rush." 

" We'll have to hurry to get there and back before 
meeting-time. Come on," and she had flitted on be- 
fore him, while he puffed and waddled and tried to 
keep up. 

The day was perfect. The sun, low in the south, 
poured in a mellow flood that was like the Indian 
summer. There was no snow, but along the whole 
road there was that which was tenfold worse, — a river 
of that yellow. Centre County mud that sticks closer 
than a brother. There is no shaking it off; indeed, 
it is difficult to separate it from the shoes even with 
a stick. 

Rose, picking her way lightly and daintily, now by 
the roadside, now on the crushed stones, avoided it 
almost completely, but Karl, ploughing along heavily, 
kept ever in the middle of the road. His feet increased 
to the size of peck baskets. In vain he kicked and 
scraped. His rubbers came off^ and he ruined his 
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"Don't hurry," he pleaded, hot and panting. 
"There's no hurry." 

"Call this hurrying?" she called back over her 
shoulder. " Why, we're only crawling. We must 
walk faster than this." And he stumbled on after her 
in desperation. 

His collar became a wet rag. The sweat soaked 
through the band of his best hat, making a broad, 
yellow stripe. His feet weighed a hundred pounds 
apiece and were increasing every moment. It was 
like walking with a ball and chain. The mud smeared 
his trousers nearly to his knees, but he puffed on. 

" Come, come," she called gaily. " We're losing 
time. It's getting late. We won't make it. Come." 

"Wait!" he gasped. "Stop,— wait! Let's rest." 
He sank upon a stone, too exhausted even to 
try to reduce the round mud balls which were his 
feet. 

" Rest ! " she cried scornfully ; " why, who's tired ? 
We've only just started. Why, I've walked twenty 
miles lots of times. Come on; I'm going." She 
started on briskly. He hesitated a moment, then 
panted after her half on the dog-trot. 

When at last they had cut through the scrub-oaks 
and stood in sight of the old house, he was in a dry 
pallor. His mouth and throat were like pieces of 
paper. 

" See ! See ! The old house ! " she cried. 

He gasped out something like a " Thank Grod," and 
collapsed upon the nearest stone. 

"It's a wild, lonesome place, isn't it?" she went 
on, almost excitedly. " See how the gap hangs over 
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it And look, — ^the black ring ! What do you suppose 
makes it? Can you see it?" 

" Yes," he puflFed. 

" It seems almost like a perfect circle, doesn't it? " 

" Yes." 

"It's something that's growing; some kind of a 
moss or grass, don't you think? I'm going down and 
see. Come." 

" No, no. This is all the farther I'm going," he 
said with decision. 

" Then I'm going down there alone." 

" No, no, no ! " he gasped. " Remember what they 
say. You know it's death for any Harts wick to go 
inside that ring." 

"Oh, gammon! As if I believed that!" 

" It's safer to stay away." 

" I want to look into the window." 

"This is all the farther I'm going," he announced 
decisively. " Besides, you wouldn't see an)rthing if 
you tried. Don't you see how there's a shutter over 
the window?" 

"But the ring?" 

" Oh, the Hellers put some kind of a chemical there, 
and a devil's crop of some sort or other comes up 
on it." 

" But why don't the snow lie there in winter? " 

" I don't know. Probably they sowed some kind 
of a plant that melts snow just the same as salt does. 
Say, I'll bet it is salt." 

" But that would kill everything and make the 
ground bare and dead, and see^ it's a sort of black* 
matted moss," 
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"Well, there's some chemical about it, I'll bet a 
dollar." For a time they looked in silence at the old 
structure. 

It was a log-house, some twelve feet square and two 
stories in height. The eaves projected far out, giving 
it an unusual appearance. The crevices had been 
caulked with some black material, which in places had 
begun to crumble out. A great chimney of irregular 
blocks of limestone arose at one end. There was no 
path leading to the house and no clearing, save the 
black ring, which surrounded it and upon which there 
grew no trees or shrubs. 

" Hark, what's that ? " They both straightened in- 
stantly. The sun was near the top of the western 
ridge; all was deathly still save the growl of water 
in the near-by Run. 

"Didn't you hear something?" Then the faint 
voice of the church bell came to them over the valley. 

"Myl That's the first bell. We've got just an 
hour. Come, we must walk now ; we can't crawl the 
way we did coming up. Come on." 

She sprang lightly down the rocks and out upon 
the pike, and he followed as best he could. Through 
the puddles and into the mud, thick and sticky as 
sodden glue, he ploughed, puffing and blowing and 
wallowing, while she tripped daintily ahead. 

They arrived at the church just as the last bell was 
tolling. Darkness had fallen, for which Keichline was 
profoundly grateful. It allowed him to drag himself 
through the church-going throng unrecognised, and 
to get safely to Hartswick Hall. 

He was faint and feverish; his legs almost refused 
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to obey him ; and his breath came in gasps that rattled 
and gurgled in his throat An hour later, when he 
appeared in a complete suit of the Squire's that was 
three sizes too small for him, and sat down to the 
long-delayed supper, he found it impossible to eat 

" Oh, Pap," Rose burst in from meeting, " we had 
a glorious walk. Didn't we, Mr. KeichUne? We 
went over to the old cabin, and it was fine. We'll 
go again, won't we ? " She took her place at the table 
as fresh and unruffled as if she had spent the whole 
afternoon in her room. One glance at Karl in his 
tight-fitting costume, an imperceptible flutter for a 
moment at the comers of her mouth, and she finished 
her supper with great solemnity. 

KeichUne said very little. He was aching in every 
joint, and his dignity had suflFered. When at ten 
o'clock he drove out of the jrard he was beginning 
to be really angry. The game was not worth the 
candle. Without a doubt he could win her in the end ; 
he felt sure of that, since the old Squire was on his 
side; but was it worth the while? With every mile 
down the Run his slow-kindling, fat-man's rage grew 
hotter. He would never return ; not even the Squire's 
great property was sufficient to repay him. He would 
go there no more. 

But before that very week was over he made a 
discovery, — sl most unforeseen and unaccountable dis- 
covery : he had really and honestly fallen in love with 
Rose, wildly and unreasoningly in love with her. He 
awoke all in a moment to the fact that life without 
her was inconceivable, and that he must win her, be 
the price what it might 



CHAPTER V 
THE HORSE-RACING ON MOON RUN 

IT had been an open winter. For six weeks the 
roads had been half-spoke deep, not with mud, 
but with that thick, yellow smear that clings like 
birdlime. There had been flurries of snow when the 
wind had roared and when the black ring about the 
Heller cabin had stood out sharp and vivid in the 
drifts, but there had been no sleighing. The snow 
had gone as quickly as it had come, flooding Gum 
Run Gap until it roared like a mill-race over a quarter 
of mile of road, and barring Karl Keichline from his 
Sunday service for weeks at a time. The valley creek 
had spread far out on the bottoms, and the voice of 
Roaring Run, always a dominating note, had become 
a hoarse bellow that echoed even into the remotest 
nooks of the valley. 

On the evening of the day on which Rose had dis- 
covered Jim Farthing's little horse, the winter came 
on in earnest. It began in a smother of wet snow, 
— a foot of it — like raw putty. A cloudy day when 
roads had packed hard and smooth, a fierce drop in 
the night of forty degrees, and on Wednesday morn- 
ing the sleighing was perfect 

It is not sure who first thought of the trip ; it may 
be doubted if any one did. It was one of those spon- 
taneous affairs where all awake at the same moment 
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and find that they are thinking the same thought. 
Why not a sled-ride over Moon Run and a chicken 
and waffle supper at the old Snyder House at the 
Cross Roads? On Tuesday evening not one had 
dreamed of it; on Wednesday evening every young 
person in the valley was ready. 

When Jim Farthing got the news his first thought 
was of Rose. He would take her with his colt; he 
would drive right down and invite her now. Within 
ten minutes he was in front of the Hartswick mansion. 

Front door or back? It called for nice judgment. 
Front doors are of little use in the Seven Mountains ; 
they are for the minister and the doctor and funerals. 
But this was Hartswick Hall, and he hesitated. Only 
a moment, however. Who was he that he should go 
to the front door of a week-day and in the forenoon? 
He heard a brisk, light step, seemingly started by his 
knock, then Rose herself stood framed in the door. 

" Ah, good-moming." She looked down at her 
costume and laughed. Her sleeves were rolled to 
the elbow ; and her dress was concealed by a gingham 
jumper. There was a touch of flour on her cheek, 
and more than a dusting of it in a little lock that 
had straggled rebelliously from its moorings. 

"Come right in. Want to shake?*' She held up 
her floury hands, laughing the while. 

"Think I'm afraid of flour?" he asked jovially, 
seizing her hand with hearty grip. 

" Take this chair, Mr. Farthing." She pushed him 
a kitchen rocker. 

" No ; no chair. I'm not making a call. Keep right 
on with your work." 
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" Oh, I'm going to." She looked up at him with 
bright eyes and laughed in a way that thrilled him 
mightily. " I'm making bread ; and you can't stop, you 
know, after once you've begun." She turned to her 
heap of dough and began to knead with vigour. Young 
Jim could have watched her all day. 

" I dropped in to ask if you were going on the ride 
to-night." It took courage, but it was not his way 
to loiter and wait for hints. 

" Sure ! Wouldn't miss it for an)rthing." She 
paused a moment and looked up at him with girlish 
enthusiasm. '* Karl 'phoned up that he was going 
with his new horse." 

"Oh!" 

" You know, — the one he bought over Altoona way 
three weeks ago. They say he's a beauty, — fastest 
thing there is 'round here. He's a perfect bay, so Pap 
says; seven years old, fifteen hands high, and weighs 
thirteen hundred. How's that?" 

" And you're going with Karl ? " 

" Yes. Wouldn't miss it for a farm. You're going 
aren't you, with the little colt? " 

" Yes, — ^perhaps." Somehow the day had suddenly 
gone dark. It came to him with a bitter rush that he 
was out of his place. The prosperous Keichline had 
every advantage. She had herself expressed the dif- 
ference: the one drove a magnificent great bay; the 
other a little colt. That indeed was the proportion. 
He turned to go. 

" Don't hasten, Mr. Farthing," she urged sweetly, 
turning from her bread and looking into his eyes 
as frankly as a child. " You've only just got here." 
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^ I must go. I can't stay. I mast get to work.'* 
She went with him to the door, and langfaed aloud 
when he shook her dooghj hand. 

** See you on the ride," she caDed merrihr, and he 
was down the path, and in the road, and driving peD- 
niell home before he realised jnst what he was abooL 

The ckmd that was to shadow jomig Jim's life had 
arisen now, and it was racing. Mack and threatening, 
to the zenith. 

The sled-ride b^;an auspidoosly. It was a beau- 
tiful night, thick at first with stars that glittered in 
the still cold. Then the mooo came up, rolling, large 
and round, over the snags of Turkey Ridge, casting 
long shadows down the valleys, and then flooding all 
with that marvellous glory that comes only with the 
snowy night and the radiant moon. 

But the focal point of all the landscape was the 
''bob-sled," a long-bodied affair half-full of straw, 
and packed tight with young folk, who sang and 
laughed and abandoned themselves to the witchery of 
the hour as only youngsters can. In front and behind 
were the single couples, — ^boys who had a " rig '* of 
their own and a girl, and staid pairs at the critical 
junction between courtship and matrimony. 

Up at the head of the line was Karl Keichline, with 
Rose beside him in his smart new sleigh. His horse 
was indeed a magnificent one, — 3, mettlesome, hard- 
bitted, long-geared fellow that kept his driver ccmi- 
ttantly on the alert It was evident that the sledc 
postmaster remained with the group only through 
courtesy. A single word, a loosening of the reins, 
and — zip! he would be out of the landscape in a 
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twinkling. It was understood that on the home trip 
Rose was to drive, and they were to have a free road. 

At the rear of the procession, utterly unnoticed and 
unthought-of , were the Farthing brothers and the little 
colt. Tom was driving, and Jim sat curled down, 
black and silent and preoccupied. He had not even 
wanted to drive the horse. 

Through winding valleys, between the zigzagging 
parallels of rail fences, into dark gaps where the songs 
echoed strangely from the ragged walls, out into tan- 
gles of scrub-oak and yellow pine, and through lanes 
of rhododendron weirdly clinging to its green foliage 
even among the January snows, — mile after mile 
wound the gay cavalcade. 

" Bright, sunny days will soon pass away/' 

came the sweet chord from the sled, — ^girlish so- 
pranos and altos blending perfectly with tenors and 
basses, for these people of the Seven Mountains can 
sing, like all others of German blood. 

Ah, the bright, sunny days had already passed 
away for young Jim, — at least, so it seemed to his 
brooding soul. What use to think of winning her from 
this contented, prosperous money-bags, who basked in 
the favour of the old Squire and who could offer her 
all of comfort and luxury that her heart might desire ? 
As for him what had he save health, and youth, and 
a pair of willing hands? He had not the ghost of 
a chance. 

•* I'm off to the wars ; to the wars I must go," 
came fhe clear strains fr<Hn the sled. ''Off to the 
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wars " — a wild impalse arose within him to do some- 
thing, to dare a deed that would thrill her and win 
her. But there were no wars to go to, no field of 
hazard where a stout heart might all in a moment 
snatch fome and fortune, — more the pity. The old 
days were best ; there was a chance then for all. But 
he must do something to win her; something indeed 
he must do, and at once. But what? 

And thus he sat humped up and dreamy, and saw 
nothing of the moonlight, and the wild scenery of the 
ga^, and the mountains ragged and picturesque all 
about And he scarcely realised when at last thev 
arrived at the little mountain inn and the ride was 
over. As he helped to unspan the horses, he was 
still " o£F to the wars/* daring deeds that should make 
her turn in disgust from the clod beside her, and fly 
to him, — ah, to him! 

The inn had little stable room, and they w^re con- 
tent to festen the horses under a long shed protected 
on all sides save one. The time would be short; it 
would scarcely pay to go out among the farmers for 
better accommodations. 

Then they sought the house, great boys that they 
were, pushing and slapping one another, joking and 
chaffing, full to tiie brim of animal spirits and laughter 
and whole-souled enjoyment of die night. The girls 
were already inside, taking off hood and wra^ dis- 
easing pink cheeks and sparkling eyes, as full of Uf e 
and spirits as the bo^-s themselves. 

Then came the chicken and wafHe supper, with its 
wonderful accomp a niment of ""^reads" and other 
good things, — a rqast to dream about It was no coki. 
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correct dinner party with myriad courses and noiseless 
waiters and velvet voices; where the diner in dress- 
suit nibbles daintily at this and that and exchanges 
epigrams and soft nothings with the exquisite creature 
at his right. Every one was completely at home and 
wholly at his ease. He had come to enjoy himself 
to the utmost, and that was the business of the hour. 
The stewed chicken, tender and brown, swimming in 
a gravy fit for gods, came again and again into the 
circle of destruction, and still there was call for more. 
Great, brown piles of waffles, blistering hot, were 
brought in steady stream to the tables to disappear 
like water into sink-holes. They were pitched two at 
a time on empty plates, drenched with syrup or 
chicken gravy as from a hose, cut deftly into quarters 
and eighths by swift shearing of knife and fork, and 
stowed away — one, — two, — three. And all the time 
there was laughter of boys and giggling of girls, and 
jokes and banter, and clashing of knives and forks and 
dishes. Cold formality and the " Mr." and " Miss " 
of polite society were miles away over the ridges. It 
was "Bill" and "Dan" and "Hat" and "Liz." 
Will dared May to eat another waffle, and she smeared 
one with apple-butter on the instant and " put it where 
it belonged" amid roars of laughter. Then it was 
her turn to challenge him. And thus the supper gal- 
loped to its close. 

Up near the end of the table sat Karl Keichline 
and Rose. He was an imposing-looking man as Jim 
saw him from far down the board, — square and solid, 
with a clean-shaven, cherub face, which had not line 
or shadow. " A man of pork," Jim growled in his 
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throat; yet he could not hot recognise the strength of 
his rivaL A man who through his own efforts has 
secnred a competency at forty, and who, moreover, 
has gained a ruling place in his native county, is not 
one to be ignored from any standpcmiL By every 
valley standard the match was a perfect one, and Jim 
recognised it. But, after all, what could a girl like 
Rose see in a mere tub of a man like Aat? 

How bewitching she was as she sat there with the 
scarlet geranium in her hair ! He had never seen her 
eyes so deep and daric before, and he had never seen 
her in such joyous mood. Her every movement, the 
flash of her little hands, the ripple of her laugh, be- 
witdied him more and more until he was scarcely 
conscious that an^-thing existed in all the world save 
her, — ^and him, ah-h-h-hg! He ground his teett. 
See, she was smiling up into his &ce, actually beaming 
up into diat great full moon. He clenched his fingers 
into his palms as if he were strangling something. 

Then they cleared the room of its tables and chairs, 
and danced with might and main even as they had 
eaten. The old fiddler, scraping away for dear life, 
keeping time with head and foot and bow, called out 
the changes of the dance like the boss of a river 
crew loading a boat 

**A11 salute your pardners! First couple forward 
and bade! First couple balance and swing! All-1-l-l-M 
— shashay," and so on and on, while the lusty dancers 
obeyed orders with a vigour that threatened the tavern 
floor. 

Those elaborate mortals whose ideal of the dance 
is to float languidly through some dreamy waltz, acaioe 
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touching their partner's sleeve, would gain new con- 
ceptions of the Terpsichorean art could they but see 
a whole-souled, primitive dance like this, — the vigour 
and unction of those bouncing girls, the pigeon-wings 
and capers of those strapping boys, and the muscular 
energy of the balance and swing. In an hour the faces 
of the maidens were glowing with the exercise. 

It was midnight and time to start over the moun- 
tains. The boys paid the bill and bustled out for the 
horses, leaving the girls plenty of time to adjust their 
wraps before the cracked mirror in the hall. Ten 
minutes passed and no sign from without. 

" Say, I believe something has happened." It was 
Rose who spoke. " I'm going out to see." 

" Oh, don't. They'll be right along." It is woman's 
place always to wait and wonder. 

" No, sir. I'm not going to stay cooped up here 
another minute." She bounded through the door and 
out into the darkness. 

" Say, what's the matter? " she called, approaching 
the circle of lanterns. 

" Karl's lost his boss. Somebody's stole him." 

" Stole him ? " 

" Yes ; or else he's got away." 

"Was the halter broken?" 

" No." 

"Any sign of the halter dragging?" 

" No." 

"Where's Karl?" 

"Gone down to Corl's farm to hire another rig 
wunst." 

" Here, show me where the horse stood." She took 
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a lantern from one of them and began to examine the 
ground. 

" See, there's his track," she cried. " He backed 
out this way and took that swing there." 

Oh, we saw that first thing," they chorused. 
Yes ? " She followed the trail carefully far down 
the road until it entered the beaten track and was 
lost. " Ah, but you didn't see this." She held up a 
shred of rope. " He's dragging his halter and stepping 
on it. He's got loose, that's all, and he's started out 
for home. Say, I've got half a mind to get a saddle- 
horse and light out after him. Bet I Could catch up 
with him." 

" But where'd you get your saddle-hoss ? " 

" Now don't you worry about that. Say, there's 
no use for you boys to wait. Better start right out 
with the g^rls. I'll overtake you." 

There really was no need for waiting, so one by 
one the sleighs drove up and took from the group on 
the door-stone. Then the bob-sled arrived and Rose 
stood alone. 

" Better pile in here with us," came a voice from 
the sled. " Tight squeeze, but we can make it." 

" Don't you worry about me," she laughed. " I 
never got left yet. Grood-bye 1 See you later." They 
burst into the song, 

*• Good-night, ladies, we're going to leave you now," 

and drove hilariously away. 

"Say, Mr. Snyder," — she turned abruptly to the 
landlord, — ^''do you know of any good saddle-horse 
arotmd here?" 
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" No, ma'am. No saddle-hosses round here still." 

" But do you know of any horse that 11 go, saddle* 
horse or no saddle-horse ? " 

" W'y, le's see. Cal Lorah's got one, — ^an ole tearer, 
down here a half mile or so. He's awful ugly, though. 
He ain't no woman's-hoss." 

"Then he's just the horse I want. I'm going to 
have him." She started out decisively. 

At that instant a sleigh leaped into the yard and 
drew up before the door with a flourish. Even before 
it stopped a stalwart fellow had leaped out, and now 
he stood deferentially before the girl. 

It was young Jim. 

"You'll go with me, Miss Hartswick," he said 
calmly. " There don't seem to be any other way. 
Come on." He held back the lap-robes and turned 
as if to help her in. 

"Oh, no! I'm going alone. I'm going to get a 
horse down to Lorah's." 

" But you'll ride with me," he said firmly, " at 
least down to Lorah's? You'll ride that far?" 
There was a masterful, confident ring in the voice 
that somehow appealed to her. She hesitated a 
moment 

"Come on," he urged. 

"Why — ^yes — I'll ride with you down to Lorah's." 
She sprang into the sleigh, and the colt darted out 
of the yard like a swallow. A shout arose from the 
sled as they went by. 

The horse had been standing in the cold and was 
frisky. She flung the snow-balls merrily, and skimmed 
down the flat like a skater down a stream. It seemed 
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only a minute before they met a sleigh with a solitary 
driver coming rapidly. 

Rose gave a little cry at the sight of it 

"A\Tiy, that's Karl's rig," she shouted. "See? 
That's his bay. Somebody caught him and is driving 
him back.*' Jim ground his teeth together and said 
nothing. 

That's Lorah's house there, see?" she called. 

Here we are. I'll get out now and wait for Karl. 
I'm going to drive that horse of his home. He'll find 
him in a minute or tiiv'o, now, and come right along.*' 

Jim said nothing. He leaned over and rattled the 
whip. The little mare shot out like an arrow. 

"Why — ^why, aren't you going to stop?" There 
was a sudden thrill of surprise in her voice. 

" No." 

"Not going to stop? Why — ^why, what do you 
mean?" 

" What I say. I'm going to take you home." 

" But Karl's coming. He'll have his horse inside 
of five minutes." 

" Let him come." 

" And you're not going to stop? " She could hardly 
believe her ears. 

" No ! I've started out to take you home and I'm 
going to." His jaws set like a trap. 

She stole a look up into the rigid face and settled 
back without another word. After all a woman likes 
a masterful man, one equal to emergencies, one who 
will fight for her to the last ditch. It is doubtful if 
there are many women even to-day who would really 
object to being eloped with, if it were done strenu- 
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ously enough, arid if the affair could end when they 
said the word. 

At that instant, however, Jim became aware of an 
obstacle all but insuperable. He had caught up with 
the other sleighs, and by all that was unlucky, it was 
at the point where the road first enters the mountains. 
Scrub-oaks and yellow pine dwarfs, thick as the 
bristles on a brush, came down to the very wheel- 
ruts. It was foolishness to think of driving by, and 
the sleighs were crawling at snail pace to allow the 
sled to overtake them. He held the impatient colt 
to a mincing trot, fretting all the time and fuming 
like a trapped bear. 

Soon from the distance behind came the echo of 
bells. Rose caught it instantly and turned to look 
Dack. 

" My, but that horse of Karl's is coming, though ! " 
she cried. Then she laughed in his ear, a most be- 
witching little ripple. It was evident that she was 
enjoying his dilemma. 

He did not answer. The furious driving behind 
was becoming more evident. The driver in a minute 
would be right upon the hind sleigh, and Jim would 
be forced to stop and explain. He looked right and 
left at the bush tangle, the wild desperation of the 
cornered animal in his eyes. 

" He'll be here in just half a minute," she laughed 
again in his ear. He turned to catch the twinkle of 
mischief in her eyes, and it smote him like a spur. 

Then came a loud hail from the rear: 

" Hold on there. Farthing. I've got my horse now. 
Hold on there." 
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Not by a long chalk ! " The words fairly hissed. 
Say, you're not going to try to drive by?" She 
straightened up in real alarm. 

" That's just what Fm going to do. Heigh, there ! " 
he yelled to the sleighs in front. " Turn out there, 
quicker 'n lightning. Turn out there! Turn out, I 
say ! Fm going by on the right. Sharp there, or FU 
smash into yeh ! Hold tight, Miss Hartswick. Here 
she goes ! " 

The road had grown slightly wider, but it was in- 
viting certain disaster to try to run by in such a place. 
Automatically the sleighs ahead jammed into the op- 
posite wall of scrub, and the colt, struck with the 
whip, darted forward like a wild thing. Instantly 
the sleigh was crashing and grinding into the horny 
tangle. It reared on one runner and rocked and 
plunged at a maddening angle amid a chorus of ex- 
clamations from the sleighs. The snaggy branches 
raked and gouged. They bit into the driver pitiless 
as barbed wires, but he sat stiff as a linch-pin to 
trim the sleigh and shelter the girl. His hat was 
smashed off by a sprawling branch, but what's a hat? 
A jagged limb, cruel as a fish-rake, clutched into his 
face and hair; another snatched at the colt, and caught 
a sinister finger into the harness, but the straps held. 
In a minute it was all over, and they were spinning 
along with a clear road. 

"There," he cried exultantly; "think he'll follow. 
Miss Hartswick?" 

" Mercy, no 1 " she burst out. " Say, that's the 
most reckkss driving I ever saw. I don't believe you 
could get tlirough there again in a thousand times." 
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" Perhaps not," he retorted grimly, " but I started 
Dut to take you home, and it '11 take more 'n bushes 
to stop me." There was bitterness in his heart. The 
girl beside him was his only by capture. Her heart 
was in the sleigh behind. That was evident. 

She did not reply. This was a new type of man, 
truly. She glanced up again furtively to catch a 
glimpse of his square jaw and warlike figure. The 
glance startled her. 

"Why — ^why," she exclaimed, "your face is adl 
blood." 

"Only a scratch," he answered lightly. "Bush 
struck me back there." 

" But let me see." She spoke imperatively, and he 
bent over toward her. 

" Why, there's a regular gash, and it's bleeding ter- 
ribly. Here, let me wipe oflf the blood." 

"No, no; not with that," he objected quickly, but 
ihe paid no heed. 

His heart began to beat almost audibly. He would 
have his face carved like a German student's if she 
v^ould but bend over him like this and stroke away the 
blood with her handkerchief. 

His exultation was short-lived. By a curious chance 
no sooner was he clear of the bush than the road 
became suddenly wide enough for two teams abreast. 
The man behind delayed not an instant, but dashed 
by the line of sleighs, and now it was a straight-away 
race, with Jim handicapped by a hundred pounds. 
Soon the breath of the great bay was spouting down 
the back of his neck, and a lusty voice was shouting 
almost in his ear; 
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"Heigh, there! ain't you going to hold up? Stop, 
I say!" 

" Not by a long chalk ! " Jim wheeled and flung 
back the challenge in hot wrath. 

"Heigh? What's that?" 

" I've started out to take her home, and by gum 
I'm going to ! " 

" What do yeh mean ? " snorted the man, the true 
inwardness of things beginning at last to filter through 
his consciousness. 

" I mean exactly what I say." There was no mis- 
taking the man's tone. " If you want her, come and 
get her." ,^ 

"By mighty; so'ftiat's the game, is it? You just 
wait a minute ! " came roaring back the answer, a 
sweep of wrath smiting him in the face like a whip. 
But it is not an easy matter on a narrow road to rescue 
a purloined maiden from a sleigh ahead, especially 
when the etiquette of the race forbids shooting. For 
a mile it was a stern chase, and it threatened to be 
a long one. 

" What are you going to do when he catches you ? 
Fight?" There was a suspicion of fun in her voice. 

" He hain't caught me yet," he snapped, rattling 
the whip again in the socket. 

" But he will on Moon Run flats. He'll run right 
round you." 

"You wait and see." 

" But you're handicapped, and you can't expect to 
beat that great bay. He's got the best horse, and " 

"Yes, and he's got the best everything," he an- 
swered bitterly. " That's just what's the matter. I don't 
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have the ghost of a chance in — an)rthing. But by 
king ! " — the words fairly ground through his teeth, — 
" he hain't got the best horse, I'll tell him that." 

At that moment they came out of the rough, bush- 
bound road upon Moon Run flats, where for a mile 
or more the road was level and double. Karl Keich- 
line saw his chance. He would drive by, then turn 
and head oflf the fugitives. With whip and voice he 
urged his horse into a great burst of speed, and in 
a moment he was right alongside. 

" Thought you was going to run away from me, did 
yeh ? Heigh ? Think you can beat me with that little 
runt of a boss, do yeh ? Heigh ? " he sneered almost 
in Jim's ear. The two men were so near together that 
they could have touched each other. 

Then it was that Jim Farthing's colt showed the 
stuff that was in her. As if catching for the first 
time the spirit of the race, she let out a burst of 
speed that astonished even her owner. Neck and 
neck they raced, the little mare and the long gelding. 
Karl, excited now to fever pitch and boiling-mad, 
jerked at the reins and urged and stormed, and the 
lank beast with mighty strides swung along like a 
giraffe. Jim spared whip and voice, but he held the 
colt firmly in hand, and watched eagerly for some- 
thing to happen. 

He had not long to wait. Suddenly Rose gave a 
cry. 

" The bridge ; remember the bridge. We're almost 
there." The excitement of the race made her forget 
all else. The bridge, a wooden affair wide enough 
for only one sleigh, stood near the lower end of the 
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valley. It would be the goal. Keichline heard the 
cr>- of the girl, and realised the danger the same in- 
stant as Jim. He brdce into whoops like a Comanchee. 

"Ha-a-a-y, BiU!" he yeUed. " Ha-a-a-a^-a-y, 
there ! Get ap ! Get ap ! Get ap ! Hay-a-a-a-a-a-y ! " 

The gelding sprang to his utmost. Steadily he 
began to nose ahead of the mare. Jim did his level 
best, but he could not equal that steady, onward rush 
that was putting him foot by foot into the rear. The 
g^eat horse was swinging along with ten-foot strides 
pitiless as a machine. He was a neck ahead, — half 
a length, and gaining with every bound. 

Then something happened. 

" Here ! " came the command so sudden and eager 
that it startled Jim. " Give me them reins ! Quick, 
there ! Quick ! " There was something in the tone 
and manner of the girl that compelled instant sur- 
render. Jim passed the reins over like a woman, and 
she took them like a man. She was in her element. 
The thrill and excitement of the contest had entered 
her soul; for the moment there was nothing in the 
whole world but this single race; and the little mare 
must win. 

Instantly there was a change in the driving. That 
nameless thrill that flashes between horse and jockey 
went quivering down the reins into the struggling 
little racer. The girl had suddenly sprung into life. 
Jim watched her like one fascinated. She had thrown 
back her wrap and hood, and now she leaned far over, 
her bare hands clutching the reins, her hair fluttering 
about her face, and her slim body tense with energy. 
The sleigh jumped, and rolled, and pitched like a thing 
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of life, but she rode as if she were a part of it, 
as if the reins were steel rods holding her in place. 

Then arose above the roar of hoof and sleigh the 
wild cry of the jockey, — that shrill, penetrating fal- 
setto heard on every race-track at critical instants, a 
cry that goes to the heart of a struggling racer like 
liquid fire. 

" Hi ! hi ! hi-e-e-e-e-e-e-e ! Hi ! hi ! hi ! hi-e-e-e-e-e ! 
Hi ! hi ! hi ! Hi-e-e ! " The little horse flattened her- 
self almost to the ground and put out the very last 
ounce that was in her. She gained back her loss in 
twenty strides, and then nosed inch by inch ahead of 
the great gelding, who was rolling and swinging like 
a runaway. 

Head straight out, heels smashing snowballs into 
the dash-board, flew the little mare. Great chunks of 
ice and snow zipped spitefully about the girl, but she 
was utterly oblivious of all save the flying horse. 

Now it was a neck ahead, now half a length, — Jim 
almost yelled in his excitement, but the girl gave no 
sign of emotion. She was as cool as steel ; her whole 
soul was centred on the little mare; and the horse 
knew it. The bridge was just ahead, coming like an 
express train, and she held the centre of the road as 
true as a die. 

Karl Keichline, yelling now and even cursing, was 
on his feet in furious eagerness. He leaned far over 
the dash-board and screamed at his horse. He yanked 
out the whip and began to ply it furiously. Sharp 
and thick fell the cruel blows. Then, with a mad 
fling of the head, the gelding gave up, broke into 
a rocking gallop, and fell a length behind the sleigh. 
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He had lost 

There was notfaiiig for Keichliiie to do bat to pall 
down his horse by main strength, and prevent him 
from crashing into the bridge rail. Bat forioas with 
anger he continued to ply the whip. 

" Hurrah ! " yelled Jim, more excited than he had 
ever been before in his life. *' Hurrah, we've beat him ! " 

"Hurrah!** echoed the girl, still alert, but with 
an excitement as great as his own. 

" It's you ; it's all you," he cried generously. " I 
never could have beat him alone. There ain't another 
girl in the world could have done it." There ¥ras no 
time for reply, for at that instant came a sickening 
crash from behind. 

What's that?" She wheeled instantly. 
Guess he's hit the bridge," he replied g^rimly. 
Here ! whoa ! whoa ! there ! " She pulled the little 
mare down by main strength and turned him about 
" We must go back instantly. Perhaps he's hurt" 

"A man that's fool enough to lick a horse when 
he's beat fair and square ought to be hurt," he burst 
out with harshness. 

"Oh, I hope he isn't harmed," she said weakly. 
"Here, you take the reins. I'm afraid he's killed. 
Oh, it's all ray fault" 

" It isn't your fault any more than the man in the 
moon's," he burst out warmly. " The blame's all on 
his own head. He was a fool, and he's paying for it" 
She did not answer; she was peering ahead with 
frightened eyes. 

The revulsion came quickly. The instant they 
emerged from the bushes at the bend of the bridge 
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they saw the man raging up and down the little 
structure, mad as the devil in holy water. 

" Heigh, Farthing," he roared, " I'll have you 
arrested for this inside o' two hours, and you'll pay 
for it to the very limit of the law. By God, you can't 
wammel over me like this ! " 

" Hurt yeh horse any ? " asked Jim with provoking 
calmness. 

" None of yeh blamed business," he bellowed, 
stamping up and down the bridge, the living image 
of wrath. Then they saw the horse head down and 
panting. He had evidently escaped serious injury, but 
the new sleigh was a mess of kindling-wood. 

"Can we help yeh any?" asked Jim with velvet 
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To hell with yeh help, you mis-s-serable skunk 1 
You hain't seen the end of this yet. You can't come 
a game on me like this and not pay for it. You 
untied that horse up there in the shed; you know 
you did; and I've got a good mind to pitch yeh into 
the river." He made two or three quick steps toward 
the sleigh, but he thought b«tter of it. 

" I'll talk with you when you're cool, Mr. Keich- 
line." Jim's voice had a provoking drawl. " But I 
can give you some advice now. I think if I was you 
Fd wait here a spell or two fer that bob-sled. It '11 
give yeh time to cool off, and then you can lead that 
horse of yours behind, — if they don't drive too fast." 

" Here, Jim Farthing ! " The man was actually 
foaming in his wrath. " You'll crow a different tune 
'fore long, I'll tell you thatl You— jest— wait! I'll 
get even with yeh for this if it takes fifty years." 
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" Good-night, Mr. Keichline." Jim had turned his 
horse and was driving away. " Be careful you don't 
catch cold/' A sudden turn in the road smothered all 
echoes of the man's wrath. 

For a long time neither of them spoke. A strange 
embarrassment had fallen over them. He tried several 
times to break the awkward silence, but she seemed 
like one in a brown study. Down the narrow valleys 
they sped, through the gaps and gullies, in and out 
of the rhododendron and scrub, while the moon sent 
down its radiance and the long ridges thrust out their 
ragged shadows. At last they passed through Bald 
Eagle Gap and were in the Squire's front yard. Jim 
sprang out to help her alight, but the girl was on 
her feet as soon as he. 

" I'm sorry if I've been rude to you," he said awk- 
wardly, as she took a step away. 

" Mr. Farthing," — there was a cold ring in her voice, 
and her eyes looked him straight through, — " did you 
untie that horse?" 

" No, I didn't," he said, with an honest ring, looking 
full into her eyes. She held her gaze upon him a 
cold instant, but he did not flinch or cringe. 

" I believe you are telling the truth," she said slowly. 
" I am glad of it." Then suddenly she turned and 
tripped toward the house. 

Good-night," she flung back over her shoulder. 
Good-night," he echoed. Then, as he drove slowly 
home, he wondered if she expected him to keep the 
appointment for to-morrow. For on Thursday they 
were to try the little colt on the Gum Stump pike. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE WINDY SIDE OF THE LAW 

DURING the ride from Moon Run Rose had 
done some rapid thinking. How was Karl 
to get back to Sugar Valley? The bob-sled would 
go no further than Dan Tressler's, and there he would 
be, stranded in the middle of the night, afoot, ten 
miles from home. It would never do to have him 
stay at Tressler's; the Squire would never forgive 
that. He must stay at the Hall if anywhere in the 
valley, yet how could she manage it? It would be 
a hazardous thing to arouse her father at dead of 
night, and then bring him in contact with the wrath- 
ful man. That would never do at all. 

There was but one way. 

At the end of the main walk she wheeled sharply, 
and, darting across the lawn and the end of the barn- 
yard, came to the house of Amos Harding. 

Amos was a Yankee, a native of Connecticut, who, 
years before, had drifted into the valley as a school- 
teacher, had married one of the valley girls, and after 
a time had worked into the position of head farmer 
of the Hartswick estate. He was a long-limbed, 
sandy-haired, active little man of fifty, shrewd and 
worldly wise, and very valuable to the old Squire in 
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many wavs. To Rose he was abnost a fatber. He 
had been her right-hand man, counsellor, and confidant 
erer since she could remember, and she in turn had 
been to him like one of his own children. 

She did not go to the door, but slipped around the 
comer and tapped li^tly on a window. There was 
a quidc movement inside, then a fumbling at the 
sash, then a tousled head thrust out into the night 
air. 

" Heigh, there! Who is it? " 

" It's me. Uncle Amos." 

" Sho! Is that you, Rosie? Why, what in tarna- 
tion's happened?" 

'' Accident Karl smashed his sleigh, and ^ 

" Sho! You don't mean it ! Hurt ydi any ? " 

" No." 

"Course it didn't. Jest like a cat, I swann! Ill 
bate fifteen cents, if I drcq)ped yeh into the well head 
down you'd land on your feet But how in time did 
you smash 'er?" 

"Karl ran into the Moon Run bridge. You 



see 

"Heigh? Ran into the bridge? In broad moon- 
li^t? On that wide road, dead straight? Say, sis, 
he must o' been awful taken up with somethin' or 
other. He, he, he ! " 

" He was racing. Uncle Amos. I'll tell you about 
it to-morrow. I rode down with Jim Farthing, and 
Karl's coming leading his horse behind the bob-sled. 
I want you to hitch up Tussey Boy into the g^reen 
sleigh and drive up till you meet him. Then let him 
go home with our rig, and you take his horse here. 
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See? You'll rub him down dry when you get him 
to the stable, won't you, and look him all over for 
cuts, and blanket him warm ? He's had a pretty hard 
time of it." 

" But who in time-nation was he racing with ? " 

"Jim Farthing's little mare." 

" Sho ! You don't mean it ! And Jim run yeh into 
the bridge?" 

" No, sir ; he didn't. But you must hurry, Uncle 
Amos. Quick. I'll be down to the barn getting 
ready." 

" But say, how did yeh " 

The question stopped short, for she had disappeared 
around the corner of the house. He dressed with 
all haste, but when he arrived at the bam she had the 
horse nearly harnessed. 

" Look here, you don't mean to say that that little 
runt o' Jim's beat out that old slasher of Karl's, do 
yeh?" He began to talk the moment he got within 
sight of her. " Say, tell us about it, dew." 

" I was driving the mare myself, so she naturally 
couldn't do anything but win. See ? " She laughed 
up into his face mischievously. His perplexity was 
really grotesque. 

"The mare? Was you driving against Karl? 
Say, tell a feller. 'Tain't fair; I'm jest* dying to 
know." 

" I can't stop, really, Uncle Amos. You must go. 
Quick. They're coming right along. I'll tell you in 
the morning. Now hurry." She waved her hand and 
darted toward the house, and after a wistful look 
toward the shadows where she had disappeared^ he 
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buttoned up his coat and drove out into the still radi- 
ance of the night. 

It was ten o'clock the next morning when Rose 
saw her father. She was making apple pies, busily 
rolling out the top " lids " and fitting them on, when 
he stormed in at the kitchen door. The old 
man's wrath gathered easily, and it made no dis- 
tinctions. 

" I've heard all about it," he burst out before he 
was fairly in the room. " Every man's that struck 
the store this morning 's been full of it? It's town's 
talk. And now Karl's 'phoned up, raving mad. I 
never knew him so mad. It's damnable, damnable ! " 
His face was fairly livid. 

"Why, Ira, what do you mean? — what's hap- 
pened ? " Mrs. Hartswick dropped her dish and spoon 
and fluttered over to him in a tremor. 

"Oh, it's nothing. Come, Pap, it isn't so bad 's 
you think, — not half." Rose looked up at him with a 
twinkle in her eyes. " There wouldn't have been a 
bit of trouble if Karl hadn't lost his head. Really, 
that man gets rattled as easy as an old woman." She 
laughed up into his face, but the old man, when 
he was angry, was wholly animal in his rage. 

" Stop I " he roared. " Don't you talk to me like 
that ! Don't— you— do— it ! " 

" Oh, don't, Ira, don't, — please." The mother came 
pleadingly between the two as if to avert a tragedy. 

" You don't know anything about it ! Stand out of 
the way ! " he bellowed. 

" But, Ira, Rose didn't mean anything; she meant 
it all right, Ira." There was a tired, pleading tone in 
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the woman's voice that was almost like a whine. She 
was a gentle, laughing little body, but her husband 
had dominated her until she was cowed and shrinking. 
Of all things she detested controversy. She bent 
helplessly before the Squire's frequent storms of 
wrath ; they depressed and worried her ; and now she 
was a mere creature of whining protest, never stand- 
ing against him for a moment, but advising ever the 
line of least resistance. Forty years with the choleric 
old man had changed her into a mere helpless voice 
of protest. 

" I tell you it's scandalous ! " he stormed, paying no 
heed to his wife's entreaties. " It's the town's talk ! 
Here you go with a man who's invited you to ride, 
and then you sneak off home with a perfect stranger, 
and race him against the man who took yeh ! " 

" And beat him," Rose laughed up saucily. " Beat 
his great crack racer with a little nine hundred 
mare, and handicapped at that. Oh, I take after my 
dad, — I never could ride after a slow horse." She 
wrinkled up her nose at him playfully, but he was 
implacable. 

"Stop, Rose! Stop right where you are," he or- 
dered. 

" Don't anger your father, Rosie. He knows best," 
Mrs. Hartswick joined in with soothing tone. 

" It's an outrage to Karl and me and — ^all of us," 
he roared, drawing nearer to Rose and swinging his 
arm up and down like a pump-handle. 

" But it was a clean race, Pap," she went on 
serenely. " It was fair and square, and the best horse 
won. Say, I'd give ten dollars in a minute. Pap, if 
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you could have seen it It was a thriller. That little 
mare certainly beats anything that ever stepped in 
this valley. Say, I want you to buy her for me. 
Will you. Pap?" Somehow the old man's wrath 
began to wilt a little; it was impossible to withstand 
her sunny enthusiasm. 

" But that's not the question at all. Rose. It was 
a disgraceful thing. You'd no business riding with 
that Farthing. You'd promised Karl " 

"Oh, pshaw. Pap! What had I promised him? 
He asked me if I would go with him, and I did, 
didn't I ? " She laughed up at him again, then turned 
lightly to her pie-making. 

" 'Twas a contemptible trick ; you know it. It was 
damnable ! He planned it deliberately ; he untied that 
hoss on purpose ; and it's a prison oflfence." 

" He didn't untie the horse, father." There was 
confidence in her voice. " The horse wasn't tied right, 
and it got loose." The reply seemed to come to the 
man like a blow across the eyes. 

" So you stand up for him, do yeh ? " He wheeled 
upon her instantly. "Think he's about right, do 
yeh? And Karl's all wrong? So that's the way 
things are running! — -so that's it, is it? Heigh? Well 
— we'll — see! We'll find what the law is on that 
point; we'll put him where he belongs mighty quick, 
and his whole damned family with him ! " 

" Oh, Ira, don't," protested Mrs. Hartswick in a 
half-frightened voice. 

" But how are you going to prove anything, 
father?" Rose turned to him with a trace of gath- 
ering anger. There was no fun in her eyes now. 
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"Prove it? Prove it? Look here, Rose, you're 
going too far! And so you're going to stand up for 
that low-lived scamp, are yeh ? " 

" Mr. Farthing's no such man, father." 

By a curious perversity she said nothing about her 
having been constrained by young Jim, though the 
mere mention of it might have altered the complexion 
of things considerably. No one knew of the affair 
save the two concerned. 

" Heigh ? So that's your game ! So you're going 
to throw Karl over for that miserable puppy, are yeh ? 
Then you let " 

" Stop, father, — stop ! " There was authority in her 
voice. Her eyes had a flash in them that was seldom 
there, but he paid no heed. 

"Oh, Rose! Don't, Rosie, please!" The voice 
was near to tears. 

" I never have dictated to you. Rose, who you 
should keep company with or who you shouldn't, but 
I'll say one thing now flat and square : you — shan't — 
go — with — that — ^Jim Farthing. No, sir! There 
shan't no Farthing ever step into this house while 
I live in it. I put my foot down on that flat and 
heavy, and you know what that means. Yqu — ^know — 
what — that — ^means ! " He paused in sheer breath- 
lessness. 

" Stop, father ; you're going too far." She stood 
straight and tall and looked him full in the eyes. 
"You're not yourself, or you wouldn't talk like that 
to me. I have spoken to this Mr. Farthing at just 
three different times. I hardly know him. And you 
say that to me? That affair last night was a prank, 
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— ^a mere prank. You've got no right to speak to me 
like that. It's ungentlemanly." Her eyes were flash- 
ing with outraged dignity. 

"Oh, I wouldn't, Rosie. Please don't. There, 
there ! " Her mother put her hand soothingly on her 
arm, and half whispered the words. 

" But, Rose, think how it looks. Think what a 
caper that was. Look at it as other people do. It 
was fearfully indiscreet. Just think " 

" Oh, bother what people think ! What do I care 
what people think ? " 

" But you must, Rose. It gives you a name to be 
seen cutting shines with a man like that Farthing." 
And what of that ? Does that change me any ? " 
But, Rose, what do you know about those people ? 
There's something wrong about them. You know that. 
I could tell you something about them if I wanted to. 
It's risky to encourage a man like that, fearfully risky. 
Rose. And it isn't treating Karl right." 

" Oh, Rose didn't think, Ira. She didn't mean any- 
thing, Ira." 

"Why isn't it treating Karl right?" She stood 
straight and rigid, facing her father. He had never 
seen her eyes so black before. They looked straight 
through him. 

" You know as well as I do, Rose." 

" I asked why." 

"W'y> Rose, he's your — ^your regular company." 

" Am I obliged to have * regular company ' ? Did 
I ever invite him or encourage him? Did he ever 
ask my permission ? " 

"There, there, Rosie; please, don't, Rosie." 
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" But, Rose, you've known right along how he's 
felt toward you. Surely " 

"How have I known? He's never said anything 
to me, or even hinted at anything." 

" But, Rose, you've known it. You've surely known 
why he has come way up here every Sunday." His 
glance somehow fell beneath her clear eyes. 

" But how have I had anything to do about it ? 
What if he has come ; does that make me in any way 
beholden to him? I haven't wanted him to come. 
I haven't encouraged him." 

" But, Rose " 

" Why have I got to have * regular company ' ? 
Why can't I be let alone? Can't I speak to a man 
without his thinking I'm his regular company? Oh, 
I'm sick of this whole thing. I want to be let alone. 
I'll mind my own business if other people will mind 
theirs." 

" But, Rose," there was a pleading note in his voice 
now, " I want you to be civil to Karl. I want you 
to like him. It's my wish. Rose. I've set my heart 
on your having him. Rose. You know that. It's the 
dearest wish of my heart." 

" Rose means all right, Ira. It '11 come out all right. 
She's just a little girl, Ira." 

" But I don't want to have anybody," she burst out 
petulantly. " Why have I got to have anybody ? I 
want to be let alone. I want to be just myself and 
do what I want to without any man trailing round 
after me and tormenting me. I hate him. There! 
I do. I hate the whole lot of 'em." She snapped 
around and went to rolling her dough fiercely. 
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"Don't say that, Rose." The anger was all out 
of the man's voice now. " Karl's a good fellow, 
Rose, — a glorious good fellow. He'll make you 
happy; I know it. We're getting old, your mother 
and I. I can't handle this business the way I could 
once. It's getting too much for me. I'm a broken 
old man. Rose ; I'm not what I was once." There was 
almost a choke in his voice. 

" Oh, Ira, Rose means all right She'll do 
right " 

" Oh, don't. Pap. Don't say that. Let me help 
you. I can do it. I can run this business just as 
well as any man." She took a quick step and laid 
her hand on his arm. 

" No, Rose. This ain't any woman's work. This 
business needs a man, and a good one. I don't know 
a soul that could swing it but Karl. You know how 
I feel about it. The old place has been handed down 
to us for more'n a hundred years. Nobody ever really 
owned it but just us, and I can't bear having it go 
out of the family. If little Arthur had lived it would 
have been all right, but he didn't, and you are all 
I've got, Rose, and I want you to marry Karl. Won't 
you. Rose? He likes you; I know that. He worships 
you like a dog; you can see that. He'll be good to 
you. Say, Rose, you'll not oppose us, will you ? Your 
mother and I have set our hearts on it. It would 
kill me if you should disappoint us. You won't, will 
you. Rose?" There was a quiver in his voice and 
he wiped his eyes hastily. 

" Oh, Rose is a good girl, Ira. You won't disap- 
point us; will you, Rose? " 
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"Oh, pshaw, Pap I I believe you're getting soft- 
headed. Here, take one of these dumplings and get 
out You're in my road. I believe you've spoiled 
my pies now. Come, clear out." The change was 
instant. 

" But I want you to promise, Rose," he said, hesi- 
tating a moment and looking at her, the dumpling in 
his hand. 

" Oh, clear out. They want you over to the store. 
Come, start, or I'll spatter you ! " She held the dipper 
threateningly. The old look was in her eyes again. 
He went out laughing, munching at the dumpling. 

His good nature, however, was short-lived. When 
he reached the store the group about the stove looked 
up expectantly. 

"•Say, Squire," a sharp voice piped up, "they say 
you're going to put the law to that young Farthing. 
Yas?" 

" That's just what I'm going to do," he responded 
grimly. 

What charge you calc'latin' to make ? " 
Untying Karl's boss." 
And what law does that break, Squire?" 
It's trespassing, and it's attempted damage of 
property, and half a dozen things." 
You can prove it, I 'spose?" 
Prove it? Well, I should say! You just watch 
me. I can prove it twenty-seven different ways. Say, 
look here, do you know this Farthing crowd's going 
to change the whole tone of this valley? There's 
trouble ahead. You take my word for it, they're a 
hard lot and they'll bear watching. There ain't a 
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doabt in my mind bnt what that critter was actnaDy 
trying to steal the boss. Yessnh." 

" Say, look here. Squire." Dan Tressler was mov- 
ing uneasily on his egg-crate. " Have you got a single 
proof that Jim Farthing really untied that boss wunst? 
Now, have yeh. Squire?" 

" Proof? Whafd I say? I've got proof to bum. 
I can bring half a dozen fellers whoU swear on the 
Bible they saw him go out." 

" But does that prove that he tmtied the boss? " 

" Well, it comes mighty near it" 

" But will that prove it?" persisted the man dog- 
gedly. 

" Look here, Dan. What do you mean? Of course 
we can prove it. He had a motive; we can prove 
that, can't we? He had a chance; we can prove that 
He went out; we can prove that He profited by 
it and without the loss of a minute; we can prove 
that What more do you want?" 

" And you are going to have him arrested and tried 
on that evidence?" 

" I am going to send for the sheriflf just as soon 
as I can telephone him." 

"Then let me tell you this, Squire." There was 
suppressed excitement in the man's voice. " If it 
comes to a trial, then you'll have me for a witness. 
I drove that bob-sled myself last night It was my 
rig. I was in the tavern room all the time and I'll 
swear on the Bible that Jim Farthing come in when 
the rest did, and didn't go out till they did. He never 
left the room. I know it. And I'll swear that when 
Karl Keichline got onto my sled at Moon Run bridge 
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and told us as how Jim had unhitched his hoss wunst, 
three or four, and I can tell their names still, spoke 
right up and said as how they knew he didn't leave 
the room. Joe Hubler said that he set right beside 
Jim all the evening, and Joe won't lie. You'd better 
go slow, Squire." 

"And you'll swear to that?" The old man's face 
was twitching with wrath. There was a threat in 
the tone, and Dan felt it. 

" Yes, sir ; I will, for it's God's truth. Squire." He 
was fairly trembling with excitement. 

"Oh, yes, them Farthings are pretty fine birds, 
aren't they now ? " he burst out with a withering 
sneer. " How long has it been since they hired you 
to defend their doings? Heigh? You've been hand 
in glove with 'em all the fall. I've saw it, and now 
you'll swear to that, will yeh ? Heigh ? " 

" I won't swear to nothing but jest God's truth," 
maintained the man stubhornly. "Al Farthing was 
good to me, and I'm not going back on him when he's 
in the right still." 

"In the right? Well, suh, we'll see. It '11 take 
more than your little swearing to clear up this scrape, 
I'll promise you that." He stormed out into the back 
store, slamming the door behind him. 

But he did not telephone the sheriflf. 

In the meantime young Jim had had but a single 
thought. He had polished the little mare till she fairly 
shone. He had crimped her mane, and tied her fore- 
top with a jaunty ribbon, and had even polished her 
hoofs. As she stood in her newly oiled harness, with 
the lambskin breastplate and the glittering nickel 
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work, she was indeed a beauty. She showed not a 
trace of her hard usage of the night before : she was 
alive in every nerve, and full to the brim of mettle 
and fire. 

Punctual to the minute, young Jim swung up be- 
fore the Squire's front gate. He could not repress 
a little thrill of trepidation. How would Rose feel 
about it after she had thought it over? Would she 
want to try the horse now ? And what about the old 
Squire? 

He was not kept long in suspense. 

He had hitched his horse and was just starting to 
the sleigh for the blanket when he heard a sound 
behind him. He turned to find the old man coming 
from the store at a shuffling run. 

"Here, here, young man; what do you want?" 
There was no mistaking the tone or the look on the 
man's face. 

" I am calling for Miss Hartswick. She '* 

" Well, sir, you won't see her. You untie that boss 
and get out of here just as quick as God A'mighty '11 
let yeh." 

"Why, she asked me to call," he stammered con- 
fusedly. " She wants to try the horse." 

" That don't make no diflference," he roared, taking 
a step toward him. " You get out of here, and don't 
you ever let me see you on these premises again just as 
long as you live. Clear out, I say ! Start ! " Without 
a word Jim turned to the hitching-post, and the old 
man, fairly quivering in his wrath, made a movement 
to go. 

Then he caught a glimpse of the little mare, turned 
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aatomatically, drew a step nearer, patted her on the 
shoulder, and opened her mouth with a deft move- 
ment. 

"How old is she,— five?" 

" Five in June." 

"Sound?" 

"Absolutdy perfect." 

"Know anything about her pedigree?" He was 
examining her like a judge at a county fair, 

" Sired by Philly Boy out of Lucy M." The old 
man cocked his head instantly. 

"Sure of it? Can you prove it?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Say, let me feel of her a little, — will yeh ? " 

" Sure, if you'll let me go with you." 

"Get in." He gathered up the reins with skilled 
hand, and they swtmg by the store at a rattling clip. 
A curious crowd was watching them. 

" By George I " the old man ejaculated after a 
moment. "How long have yeh had her?" 

" Ever since she was a colt." The Squire shook the 
reins over her back, and she swung down the long 
stretch with the ease and precision of a machine. 

" Give yeh two hundred for her." 

" I've refused five.'* 

"Give yeh five-fifty." 

" No." 

"Six?" 

" No." 

"How much? What's your price?" 

"She can't be bought. I don't want to sell 
her." 
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" Of course she can be bought. There ain't a thing 
in this valley that can't be bought How much? " 

"Five hundred and fifty thousand." 

"Here, don't you get smart, young feller. How 
— muchll — ^you — take?" He turned the mare skil- 
fully and started on the return. 

" I mean what I say, Squire Hartswick. There 
isn't money enough in this valley to buy her. She's 
not for sale." 

" Mighty important, ain't yeh ? " His anger flashed 
up like a fuse. " Mighty important folks up there, 
ain't yeh ? Money no object. Got it by the barrel, I 
'spose? Well, I've taken a fancy to this mare and I'm 
going to have her. You mind that." 

" You won't buy her. Squire Hartswick. If you get 
her, it '11 be by foul means." 

"AlM-1-1 right, sir, we'll see. I've said it, — I'm 
going to own this mare ; you take note o' what I say. 
Here, take her. I'll get out here." He drew up 
before the store. " Now, let me tell you one thmg, 
young man. You may see the day when you'll be 
good — ^and — glad to sell this mare for anything you 
can get. You may be glad to do it. You haven't 
heard the last of that caper last night, young feller; 
not by a long chalk. And you remember another 
thing: You keep away from my premises. Under- 
stand? You're liable to hear from me now at any 
minute. Good-day, sir." 

Young Jim made no answer. He drove fiercely 
homeward, more angry than he had ever been before 
in his whole life. 



CHAPTER VII 
THE PUTTING DINNER 

ALL FOOLS' DAY in the Seven Mountains is 
^^^■^the time for *' flitt'ns," be the sign and the 
moon's phase what they may. Everywhere on this 
April morning you will meet long lines of vehicles 
loaded with household goods, — everywhere a kaleido- 
scope of movement: old families leaving, new ones 
arriving; cattle and sheep and hogs driven along the 
highways ; " riggin's " of every pattern piled with a 
grotesque confusion; women and children perched 
high among the boxes and bureaus and dressers ; old 
bed-posts sticking out at every angle ; and reapers and 
mowing machines dragged along behind *' hay-lad- 
ders " through the April slush. One day later you will 
seek in vain through all the region for any trace of a 
" flitt'n '." 

Like all other institutions in the mountains, — ^butch- 
erings, schnittings, infares, apple-butterings, wed- 
dings, — " flitt'ns " are governed by certain inflexible 
traditions. As a rule, only near relatives are invited 
to a " flitt'n." Should this exclusive circle, however, 
not possess the requisite number of " riggin's," then 
others are very welcome, for it is unlucky if there 
be not teams enough to take everything at one grand 
trip. Finally, like all things else in the Dutch belt, 
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even funerals, the affair must be crowned with an 
ample dinner furnished by the flitter and presided 
over by the good flitting wife. 

So much of flittings. 

Dan Tressler was moving into Sugar Valley. Six 
weeks before nothing had been farther from his in- 
tention, but much may happen in six weeks. It had 
come to him like a flash in clear weather. 

*' Step in here, Dan/' the Squire had said to him 
one day in February. "Come in to my office, will 
you?" And he had gone in, greatly wondering. 
" Your lease expires April first, don't it? " 

" Yes." 

" I'm sorry, but I can't renew it" 

" What,— what's that ? " It was as if the air had 
suddenly been ptunped from the room. 

" No ; I can't renew it. You see " 

" Why, Squire, I've lived on your farm nine years. 
Haven't I suited yeh? I've put a lot of money out. 
I've taken pride in it I've " 

" Sorry, Dan, but I can't help it. You've run it 
well; I haven't any fault to find, but that nephew of 
mine three years ago wanted the lease. I'd already 
made it out to you, but he made me promise I'd give 
him the next chance. It seems I signed a paper. 
I'd forgot all about it till he reminded me of it yes- 
terday. He said he was going to hold me right to 
it; there's no use of my kicking. I'm mighty sorry, 
Dan." 

" But the improvements I've made^ Squire " 

" It's hard luck ; I see that. But you know I didn't 
ask you to make 'enu" 
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" But the farm's worth double what it was when I 
took it. IVe sunk more'n a thousand dollars on it 
in work and money ; you'll " 

"As I say, that's your own matter. I didn't re- 
quire it. You did it on your own responsibilty. It's 
your lookout." 

" But if I was satisfying yeh, why did you promise 
him the place ? Why didn't you tell me ? " 

" The rascal's a sharper ; that's the long and short 
of it. There's no use trying to hide it; he got the 
best of me, and you know mighty few can say they 
ever done that. I didn't realise what he wanted till 
it was too late, and I'd entirely forgot about it till 
he came in yesterday. He's got me tight and fast. 
There's no way out of it, Dan. I'm powerless as 
a child." And Dan, after a moment of protest, had 
given in, despite the flimsy excuse, for it is useless, 
however great the provocation, to ram one's head 
against a stone wall. Now he was moving into Sugar 
Valley, and twelve farm wagons stood in his yard. 

The morning had swarmed with surprises. The 
first had come when Amos Harding had driven up 
with the Squire's best team; then had come Rose 
with her buggy full of baskets and bundles to help 
with the dinner,— clearly the old man was doing all 
he could for Dan; but the crowning sensation was 
Jim Farthing, who had driven in late with his father's 
great team of Percherons. The workers held their 
breaths: anything might happen now. 

Young Jim was in joyous mood; he had caught a 
glimpse of Rose in the kitchen, and the effect had 
been magical. There had been small chance to speak 
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to her since that eventful night on Moon Run. He 
had seen her many times ; he had even been very near 
her, for he had suddenly become most regular in his 
church attendance, but with Karl Keichline at the 
door and the old Squire at the front, there had been 
no hope for him. Now, however, they were far away : 
the thought exhilarated him. He plunged into the 
work with all his soul. Perchance she was looking. 
And if she were, she saw a goodly sight: the great, 
square-shouldered fellow tugging away at the big 
boxes and bureaus, and holding his end against two 
men on the other. 

Once he ventured into the kitchen for a drink of 
water, and found the room fairly quivering with 
energy ; it seemed full of women. 

" Come, no men folks allowed here. We're work- 
ing in here." Rose was in command. There was 
snap in her voice, and there was fun and mischief. 
It set the room into a merry burst, which somehow 
confused him mightily. 

" But I want some water." 

" Oh, you do. All right, here you are." She 
scooped a cup into the water bucket and like a flash 
showered him with it. Then she laughed again. 
" There, you've got it ; now skip. Run where you 
belong, or we'll take hot water to you." He hesitated, 
but there was nothing else to do. 

"Here," she called, as he was turning toward the 
door. " Here's a dipper. Catch ! " She threw it 
with a deft swing, and he caught it in one hand. 
" 'Spose you try the cistern. There's where we get 
our water. Good-bye." 
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"Good-bye," he echoed in puzzled tone; then he 
retreated awkwardly amid much laughter from around 
the sizzling stove. 

At eleven precisely the bell on the kitchen roof 
began to jangle wildly. Dinner was on time, and the 
men, dropping everything on the instant, swarmed 
into the house, a motley crowd with coats off and shirt 
sleeves rolled high. Just inside they encountered 
Mrs. Tressler, who, nervous and excited, was running 
hither and thither as if demented. 

" Here, Uncle Jake,'' she was calling jerkily, " you 
take this here chair wunst; Abe and Lem, you set 
right down here. And, oh, here, Amos, here's a 
place for you still. Thar! And the rest of yeh, 
Lord ! set anywhere you get a chanct wunst. Thar ! " 
She made a side plunge for the stove where three 
nervous women were scooping up various things 
out of pot and kettle, rebounded like a rubber ball 
to the sink, where Rose and another were peeling 
potatoes, then spun about and delivered a sweeping 
order : 

" Hurry up, quick, now," she gasped. " Quick, — 
they're down ! " Then she swirled in a sidling flutter 
around the table like a June bug about a lamp. 

The great rattling and scraping of chairs and feet 
as the men took their places was succeeded by a sepul- 
chral hush. 

" Uncle Jacob, will you invoke the divine blessing? " 
Dan's voice sounded solemn and funereal. The old 
man arose, and in quavering tones went through with 
the formula. Then the meal was on. 

" Fall right to, boys, and do your darndest. I can't 
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wait on yeh ; I've gut my hands full right here. Let 
er go. 

" All right, Dan/' joined in Amos. " Here goes ; 
sail in, boys. Don't let all this good stuff phaze ye. 
You hain't no idee what you can do jest by takin' 
one mouthful at a time." 

Amos was in his element. Good cooking was his 
chief theme at a dinner like this, and he was at his 
best. 

" Say, now," he began in a high, drawling voice. 
"You Dutch have your failin's, but you're all right 
when it comes to vittles. Why, take it on spreads, 
you beat the whole world and Centre G^unty. I never 
set down to a Dutch dinner yet where there wan't 
at least five spreads. And they're all good too, and 
so's your scrapple, and liver-wurst, and ponhoss, and 
schnitts-and-knepfF, — say, Mary Ann, this is the best 
schnitts-and-knepff I ever put into my old head. Pass 
her up again, Dan." 

" I reckon we can cook schnitts-and-knepff still," 
tittered the mistress with pardonable pride. 

" There, now, there's another thing I like about you 
Dutch," he went on garrulously. " When you set 
down to a meal of vittles in a Dutch kitchen the wim- 
men folks all pitch right in and tell you how plaguey 
good everything is. It fairly makes your mouth 
water whether you're hungry or not, and you eat like 
sin before you fairly know it. Take a Yankee woman 
now, she'll say nine times out of ten, even if her 
dinner is right up perfect: 'There now, Fm shamed 
to death over this here dinner. I've hed terrible bad 
luck, and there ain't a thing fit to eat.' " He imitated 
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in high falsetto voice a complaining woman. " After 
she's done runnin' her stuff down you hain't got no 
more appletite than a mouse." 

" Oh, chimminy ! that's easy." Ulie was chuckling 
mightily. '* Reason why Yankee women runs down 
their vittles still is 'cause they don't know how to 
cook anything that's decent. Hein ? Yar-r-r ! e-e-e-e-e ! 
Oh, my ! say, Amos, give us somesing hard a'ready." 
A great laugh rolled about the tables. The man 
straightened instantly. 

" Wha-a-a-y, there ! " he called ; " 'nother county 
gone dimmercratic ! Say, is that you, Ulie? Well, 
let me ask you one : ever try a mess o'genuwine Yankee 
bake beans? Now I don't mean your scairt, white- 
livered, hard-shell beans that's been sizzled twenty 
minutes in a tin pan, but real, gen-u-wine Yankee 
beans, such as my mother used to bake in a bean-pot 
up to Connecticut. 'Course you never did ; there never 
was a bean baked right this side of the Susquehanny. 
Then take brown-bread and Injun puddin' — Lord, 
now what does a Dutchman know about Injun pud- 
din'? — all kinder brown and curdly, with a skin like 
satin velvet plush, and a rich juice that '11 make ye 
shout ' Hally-lew-yer ! ' like a man on the mourners' 
benches, spite of all you can do. Then, take a biled 
dish, — my stars, it makes my mouth water so I can't 
talk; honest, it does! Look here, if you'd ever et 
a mouthful of arry one of um there'd be a yarlor 
streak this minute up in the northeast, which would 
be you makin' a line fer the State o' Connecticut." 

"There, now, hear that wunst, will yel" Ulie 
straightened up in well-feigned anger. "He's run- 
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nin' down the cookin' our wimmen does and, chimminy 
gracious, I won't stan' for that still! Nosuh! I 
won't Stan' for havin' the wimmin run down, nosuh; 
that alius makes me mad. Yessuh ! " He stole a side 
glance over at the widow Krumrine. " That's jest 
like a Yankee, now ain't it wunst? It's jest like 'em. 
If I was in the desert of Saharey still I'd know a 
Yankee wunsL I'd know him by his brag. Yar-r-r-r ! 
e-e-e-e-e! Oh, my! Heigh, MiflE?" 

Unconsciously Ulie was voicing a large area of his 
native State. The old antipathies and resentments 
described by Washington Irving as existing among 
the early Knickerbockers, and springing up again 
farther south among the Germans during the era when 
northern Pennsylvania was a part of Connecticut, are 
still to be found in the Teutonic portions of the State, 
where they cling even yet like persimmons. 

"Look here, Ulie, what are you standing up for 
the wimmen so for all to once?" Amos tipped a 
sly wink at the other end of the table. 

"Oh, Ulie's gone soft on the whole female sect," 
volunteered a youth. 

" Say, why don't you brace up, Ulie, and get one 
of 'em 'fore it's too late?" broke in another. "It's 
comin' on springes work, and you need a woman 
dretfuUy." 

" Don't you-uns worry about me," he snapped. " I 
know what I'm about still. Yessuh ! " 

" Now, Ulie, look here," Amos leaned far over and 
addressed him in a fatherly tone, " I'm your friend 
if you've got one in the world ; you know that. Now 
yovL be sensible. If you wait to get a handsum young 
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woman, then your weddin' won't come off more'n a 
Dutchman's hat at a funeral. You let me tell you 
something." He lowered his voice confidentially. "You 
jest edge up to the widder Kuhn. She'll take ye 
with a jump quick's a bat does a June bug, and she'll 
make ye a good wife. You c'n get a lot of work out 
of them children of hem. You go 'n see her, Ulie. 
She'll take right to ye like a yeller dog, and I don't 
believe you'd hev to do the askin'. She's kind o' 
hard up and discouraged; her first man, old Ezra, 
was awful shifless, and she havin' hard times. You 
take my advice, Ulie, and shine up to the widder 
Kuhn." 

" Humph ! " grunted Ulie. 

Jim Farthing heard very little of the running chat- 
ter. He sat facing the stove and the summer kitchen, 
where the women were at work, and where Rose was 
flitting about from point to point, the life and centre 
of all the workers. Rose was a housekeeper of skill 
and experience, and wherever she was present at a 
dinner like this she was soon at the head of things. 
She was cool and resourceful, and she forgot nothing. 
At critical moments when generalship was needed: 
when a dish came out wrong at the moment when 
it must be served, or when it showed signs of giving 
out in the very midst of the meal, or when the next 
course was not ready and the men were waiting, — 
at such tragic moments the women ignored the hostess 
and crowded about Rose. It was worth while to see 
her then, with her cool-headed orders, her deft, swift 
precision of movement, and her complete mastery of 
the situation. 
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Young Jim was not the only man at the table who 
was furtively watching her. She was everywhere. 
She circled about them with the water-pitcher and 
filled the glasses. Then she gathered up the empty 
dishes and poured another helping of coffee. Every 
one had a merry word as she came near. 

" Say, Rose, won't ye smile into my coffee wunst 
and save me gettin' the sugar ? " 

"Yes, if you'll smile into this glass of water and 
save me drawing more vinegar." 

"UHe been round to see ye yet, Rose?" 

" Oh, I'm too old for Ulie." 

"Yar-r-r-r! hear that, Ulie?" 

"Yes, I hev drew the line. I can't take nobody 
over twenty-eight still. Yar-r-r-r-r! e-e-e-e-e! oh, 
my ! " Ulie's laugh was shrill and penetrating, and 
it dominated everything while it lasted. 

Oh, shame on ye, Ulie ! Rose is sixteen a'ready." 
Is she? By George, she don't look it." 
How old be ye. Rose? Bet ye don't dast ter 
tell wunst." 

" Old's I look, — a woman's as old as she looks," and 
she disappeared into the kitchen in a swirl of laughter. 

Thus the chaff and banter and homely country wit 
followed her in merry stream wherever she went. The 
other women seemed to be merely scullions and 
menials; she was the presiding goddess, the life and 
soul of the whole dinner. 

Thus indeed it seemed to Jim Farthing. So ab- 
sorbed did he become in watching her that he scarce 
realised what he ate or whether he ate at all. The 
conversation rattled about him like the monotone of 
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summer crickets. Once he heard a voice at his elbow 
addressing him and he turned with a start. 

" Say, don't you think Dan's doin' wrong to have 
his flitt'n on a Saturday wunst? It's a dretful bad 
sign. ' A Saturday flit makes a short sit.' " 

He made no answer, for he had seen Rose disap- 
pear with the water bucket in the direction of the 
cistern. His indignation was instant. That Rose, 
with all that room full of men, should have to tug 
water in a bucket struck him as monstrous. He arose 
instantly and followed her. 

There was a moment's hush about the tables^ then 
a titter. The spectacle of a man helping a woman with 
her work, no matter how heavy the work may be, 
is always regarded as ludicrous in German regions. 
Clearly the man was in love. But Jim heard nothing. 

" Say, you hadn't ought to do that," he called to 
her the moment he was out of the door. 

"Why? 

" That's a man's work. That bucket's too heavy." 

" Pshaw ! I could carry two of 'em easy." She / 
made a little run and began pumping vigorously. 



Here, let me do that." 



All right. It's 'most full, anyway." She stood 
aside with a swing. 

" Those great lubbers in there never think of help- 
ing a woman. They — here, here, wait."/ She had 
seized the bucket before it was fairly full and was 
skipping toward the house. 

"Say, Miss Hartswick, wait, — I wani;! to tell you 
something. Wait, please." He followed her eagerly. 
At the door she stopped with a flirt and looked back. 
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" Will you go to walk with me to-morrow at three ? " 
he blurted out. 

" To-morrow's Sunday." 

"Yes; I know it — in the orchard — I'll be by the 
old arbour seat. Say, will you? " 

She looked down at him archly for a moment, then 
she laughed as if he were a very small boy who had 
proposed to her. An instant and she swirled about 
and through the door. A burst of laughter greeted 
her appearance with the bucket. 

" Too slow ! " he heard a voice, and there was 
another roar. 

He wheeled abruptly; he would go for his team; 
he had finished his dinner; what use to face their 
jeers? — the dinner was over anyway. The others 
appeared after a moment; in twenty minutes the 
long caravan of farm wagons was off towards Gum 
Run. 

Young Jim lived the next twenty-four hours be- 
tween alternate hope and fear. Would she come or 
not? Of course she wouldn't. Why should she? 
But who could tell what Rose Hartswick might do? 
He was in the orchard an hour ahead of time. 

Tlie place was more than a mere orchard. It was 
a park, with paths and evergreens and a long wind- 
break to protect the house from the winter storms. 
The old Squire for years had made a hobby of it, 
beautifying it little by little until now it was really 
notable with its fantastically arranged fruit trees, its 
row of spruces, and its rustic benches scattered here 
and there along the walks. 

At the poi0t nearest the house there was a little 
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arbour surrounded by thick evergreens, — an ideal spot, 
retired, yet commanding perfectly a view of the farm 
buildings and yard. Young Jim sank upon the low 
seat, and scanned sharply every avenue of approach. 
If she came at all, doubtless she would come straight 
up the path; that was the way she did things. 

Then his eye detected something that troubled him. 
The buggy in the yard was lighter and gayer than the 
Squire's. That was Karl Keichline's buggy. The 
sleek postmaster was in the house there now, wooing 
Rose,— doubtless asking her to be his wife, and she 
would accept. She was practical and sensible; of 
course she would take him. He had everything to 
offer her, everything a woman could ask. Why should 
she think of Jim Farthing, who had neither money 
nor prospects, who was almost unknown to her in 
every way? It was ridiculous. Moreover, the old 
Squire hated him and had ordered him off his prem- 
ises. 

There boiled within him a sudden hatred that was 
primeval in its intensity, a hatred that fumed into his 
soul and bit and blinded him, a hatred of this pros- 
perous clod who was buying with gold and lands the 
body and soul of the woman whom God, he knew, 
had made for him. 

It was past three now, and the minutes dragged on 
and on, until it was near four; but still he sat there 
motionless as a panther on a snag, his chin in his 
hands, looking at the old stone mansion and Karl 
Keichline's buggy. It was fate, mere blind fate, that 
settled things in this world. There was no justice 
and no God. What right had this man of pork and 
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money to step in and buy her as if she were a mere 
chattel? By the eternal! fate or no fate he should 
not. Indeed he should not. He would stop it yet; 
he would gain her, if it cost him his very soul. But 
yet what could he do? 

Thus he sat and fumed and raged and despaired 
and hoped and planned, and did not hear the steps 
on the path until they were close upon him. He turned 
convulsively, like one who has been caught doing a 
crime, and faced Squire Hartswick. The old man 
had been taking his favourite Sunday walk. 

For a moment they looked into each other's eyes like 
two carnivorous beasts that have come suddenly upon 
each other. The Squire spoke first in a voice that 
was a snarl. 

" What are you doing here ? " The whole situation 
flashed upon him. The man could be there for only 
one thing, — ^to meet Rose. Could it be an appoint- 
ment? The thought clutched at his throat and choked 
him. 

"Why, I've just been walking through your or- 
chard. Squire Hartswick. No harm, I hope." 

" Say, young man," — he came very near to Jim, 
a black look of wrath on his face. " Remember what 
I told you the other day? Did you hear what I said 
to you then? What are you round here for now? 
You tell me the truth. You came here to see my 
daughter. Isn't that true? Now don't you lie to 
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" Yes, sir; I did, but- 
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"There's no but about it. You came to see hen 
Had she promised to meet you?" 
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"No, sir; she hadnV 

" Did she know you was coming? " 
I told her I was coming here." 
And what did she say?" 
She didn't say anything." 

And you are here sneaking round like a miser- 
able cur and hiding around tushes. There's no know- 
ing what you're planning to do. It's mighty lucky 
I happened onto you. I'm a good mind to arrest you 
here and now." 

"What for?" 

" Trespassing, and laying in wait to commit crime." 

" Squire Hartswick," he broke out confusedly, dom- 
inated in spite of himself by the imperious force of 
the man, "you're taking a good deal for granted. 
You surely " 

" Stop it ; stop right off short. I know this whole 
miserable business from beginning to end. Now let 
me 4ell you Grod's truth: if I ever see you on my 
property again or hear of your being on it, I'll put 
the law to you just as far as it '11 go." 

"But, Squire Hartswick, what harm have I done? 
What " 

"It don't make no difference what harm you've 
done; I mean what I say. Don't you ever speak to 
my daughter again. Don't you even think of her 
again, or look at her, or by God I'll put you where 
you belong; I'll jail yeh for life." 

" But this is a free country. Squire. There are 
some thingfs you can't help my doing." He faced the 
man with magnificent courage and let free what was 
in his heart. " I shall speak to your daughter when- 
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ever I meet her, and I shall look at her, and think 
of her all I please. There's no law against that." 

"Then, by God! you'll take the consequences." 
The old man fairly exploded in rage. His face was 
purple ; the blue veins in his forehead swelled up like 
welts. " I'll jail yeh before a week. You get off 'n 
my land just as quick as God A'mighty '11 let yeh. 
Start ! You'll hear from me mighty soon, young man, 
— ^mighty soon ! " 

Young Jim, half-smothering with rage, felt an 
impulse to fell the old man to the earth, but he con- 
trolled it. He controlled also the hot rush of words 
that boiled within him like volcanic mud and threat- 
ened to burst all bounds. This was Rose's father; 
moreover, he had the power to cause his arrest and 
have him punished for even the slightest indiscretion. 
With magnificent self-control, therefore, he said: 

" Very well, Squire Hartswick, I'll leave your land 
at once," and he did not stop nor look back until he 
had reached the boundary fence. 

Life became a dreary thing for young Jim Farthing 
after that. It was the age-old tale of the two and the 
one, and the one alone and helpless and outside, — 
which is hell. 



CHAPTER VIII 



THE FIRING OF HELLER'S CABIN 



ON the night of the ninth of April there swirled 
over the Seven Mountains a wild whisk of 
snow that plastered the landscape as with whitewash. 
Five inches deep it lay and hung and stuck. Every 
flake clung where it fell, and in the morning the 
world was a study in white, — a fluff of cloud above, 
like a fleece over the hills held up by the ridges, and 
a smudge of snow beneath, that concealed every colour 
and outline. It was like a world in a dream. Every 
twig was a main branch, every thread a cable, every 
fence-rail a saw-log. Saplings and branches bowed 
to the earth beneath festoons more gorgeous than those 
of Christmas. For a day and a night the Seven Moun- 
tains were a realm beyond the dreams of fairyland. 
Then the sun came out. 

Tom Farthing saw the beauty of the morning and 
thought of bears, for Tom was a hunter, and the 
morning was one of a thousand. If the clouds did 
not break, letting out the sun, he felt sure of a bear, 
provided one had moved during the night. Therefore 
Tom was up in the Gap before five, making for the 
Wild Meadows. At six he was on the summit of 
Raccoon Ridge, looking toward the north, where the 
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meadows lay smooth and white among the welter of 
the hills like an oil spot at sea. 

Eager as he was, he paused and swept his eyes about 
the horizon. For a moment the poet in the man 
dominated the hunter. It was like a frost picture on 
a mighty window. At his feet, in the direction from 
which he had come, lay the V-like trough of Plum 
Run, then Heller's Ridge with its sudden gap, then 
the dead level of Hell Bottom with every trace of 
man smoothed out, then the fog. On every side a 
wild, chaotic world without colour or sharp angle, fan- 
tastically beruffled with the snow. 

He paused but a moment, then he plunged over the 
ridge-crest down toward the meadows, stumbling into 
pitfalls, tripping over stones and brush, and drench- 
ing himself through and through with the snow from 
the low shrubbery. At seven he entered the rhodo- 
dendron slough known as the Wild Meadows. 

The details of Tom's day do not concern this tale. 
He killed no bears, though he tramped far; but late 
in the afternoon he found himself ravenously hungry, 
wet to the skin, tired as a young fellow of twenty 
ever gets, down on Roaring Run just where it is 
joined by the Plum Run stream. From this point 
there are two ways of reaching Heller's Gap : one up 
through the rough bottom between Raccoon and Roar- 
ing Ridges, — 3. rocky hole with a brush snarl like 
a barbed-wire tangle, and the other through the jaws 
of Roaring Run and out to the Hell Bottom pike. 

With the smear of greasy snow over brush and 
rocks. Plum Run was out of the question, and the 
longer route through the gap was well-nigh so. Even 
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in summer, when the green slime is dry on the rocks 
and when the waters that go snarling down the gut 
are low and harmless, it is a hard climb to follow the 
blind trail along the face of the precipice. For the 
space of several rods one must cling and balance and 
choose his footing with care, and a misstep when the 
run in spring is a wild torrent is not pleasant to 
think of. 

But Tom did not hesitate. He buckled his rifle 
tightly to his back, pulled his cap low over his ears, 
and five minutes later stood, hot and panting, among 
the rocks of Poppy Miller's farm. He kicked the 
snow from a projection and sat down. 

Suddenly, behind the rock masses along the brook, 
he heard a splash, then another. With the spirit of 
the day's hunt strong upon him, he sprang to his feet 
and, with gun at full cock, crept noiselessly through 
the snow. Almost double he inched along, then raised 
himself silently over the crest of the rock. An instant, 
and he drew back as if he had come full upon a 
rattler. 

Right beneath him — ^he could almost touch her — 
stood a figure on the bank, a woman, a young maiden, 
tall and lithe, without hat or wrap, her hair ivory 
black, — -an intense fleck of colour against the snow, 
her plump figure clad in a plain working dress, her 
hands holding two buckets dripping from the brook, 
— an instant only, but to Tom like a camera snap. 
He dodged automatically — ^he had not been stalking 
game like this — and took several noiseless steps, so 
as not to startle the girl. It was useless, however; 
escape was impossible. She was coming straight to- 
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ward him, and in a moment more would be around 
the rock and face to face with him. He wheeled about, 
and began to whistle, as if he were strolling up the 
glen and had not seen her. A moment and they came 
full upon each other around the rock. She did not 
start or cry out, but stopped instantly and looked at 
him with wild eyes, as a deer will when one comes 
upon him on a forest path. 

" Why — hello-0-0-0 ! " he said, bluif surprise in his 
voice. " I didn't know any one was down here ! " 

Her eyes, intensely black, had long lashes; her 
cheeks seemed a pale olive against the jet of her hair. 
She did not speak ; she made a movement as if to get 
by him. 

" Oh, I see ; you are taking 'em up to Poppy 
Miller's?" 

" Yes." 

" Let me carry 'em. I'll carry 'em for you." 

She put them down on the instant and started ahead. 
Involuntarily he stood and looked at her. She was 
tall and straight and full-figured, and she sprang up 
the rocks as agile as a fawn. 

" Wait, don't run away," he called, picking up the 
buckets and trying to follow, but in a moment she 
was out of sight. 

The girl was undoubtedly Lona Heller. He had 
never seen her before, but he had heard of her as 
a strange, shy creature, whom no one knew much 
about. There was a beaten path all the way to the 
cabin; it was evident that they got all their water 
from the creek, and that the girl carried it. Neither 
old Poppy nor Grannie Miller was fit for such a tadc 
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He crossed a rail fence that lurched drunkenly across 
the glen, and came out into a littered yard. A yel- 
lowish horse harnessed to an old wagon dozed before 
the house, but there was no movement anywhere. The 
wildness of tlie place with its chaos of rocks, its ragged 
trees, and its strange architecture did not impress him. 
He was looking for the girl. What should he do 
with the buckets? As he stood deliberating, the old 
man himself, hoary white and much bowed, appeared 
at the door. 

" Leave 'em set right there," he quavered. " Are 
yeh going down the road wunst? Chump right in." 
Tom jumped in, and the old man laboriously followed. 
There was a movement out by the barn. 

" Huh I T'at peeg's out a'ready. Wuts, wuts, wuts, 
wuts! Here, peegy! Hey, Loney! Lo-ney-y-y-y ! 
Huh! She can't hear nothing still. Let 'im go it. 
G'up, t'ere ! " 

He slapped the reins viciously on the old creature's 
back, and, after awaking, it began to shamble down 
the moderate slope. Tom watched the house narrowly. 
No sign of life. They reached the end of the yard; 
by a sudden impulse he turned again. 

Ah ! the upper window was open and he caught the 
glimpse of a face. At that moment the sun, just over 
the ragged tear of the gap, broke through the cloud- 
bank, and a slanting ray fell full upon the girl of the 
brook, lighting up her face with a strange momentary 
transfiguration. An instant, and she had disappeared. 

" Clear t'morrow," observed the old man oracularly. 
The shambling horse turned the corner, and the house 
was lost 
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It was not far to the Heller's Gap road, and little 
was said, that little being from the old man and about 
the waywardness and perversity of "peegs." Tom 
heard little and cared little. He went home and, after 
the manner of young fellows of twenty, dreamed about 
black eyes and a certain picture framed in a window. 
And Poppy Miller resumed his reflections on " peegs," 
just as if he were not a pow-wower and didn't know 
that something had happened. 

The circle about the Squire's stove greeted the old 
man warmly. He came to the store but seldom of 
evenings, and when he did come it was an event. It 
is always comforting to have an undisputed authority 
on things supernatural close at hand for ready refer- 
ence. 

" That's a fine day, Poppy, a'ready." 

" Mrfih-huh ! " — a sharp accent on the first syllable, 
which meant " no." Otherwise accented it would 
have been " yes." " T'is ain't no saplin'-bender ; it's 
the onion snow a'ready, and 

* Onion snow 'twizt nine and twenty, 
Drooth and trouble and a plenty.' 



" Mh-h-h-h-h-h ! " 

n r*..i. ..^.^^ ._^^j ^i^^x^j "O-^-.-^.. o >» 



Gut your garden planted, Poppy? 

" Mmh-huh ! Signs ain't right still." 

" Right for onions, ain't it ? Yas ? " 

" Mmh-huh ! — yas, — ^plant 'em in the down so 
t'ey'U strike down wunst." 

" Oh, pshaw, this moon business makes me tired 1 " 
burst out Amos Harding. He was sitting on a chair 
by the stove, both of his legs folded up before him. 
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his heels on the front of the chair-seat In this posi- 
tion he resembled nothing so much as a long-geared 
letter Z which has been sat upon. 

" Heh? heh? " The old man bristled up and turned 
shakily. 

" I plant by the sun, not the moon." 

" 'Spose I'm blind, do ye ? 'Spose I hain't been 
seein' t'ese sixty year, heh? You plant by t'e moon, 
young man, and you plant by t'e signs if you want 
to reap. Mh-h-h-h-h-h-h ! " 

"What are the signs for planting, Poppy? Tell 
Amos." 

" Plant your taters and turnups in the sign of t'e 
scales if you want 'em to weigh. Plant cowcumbers 
in t'e sign o* t'e twins, but don't yeh dast to plant 
taters t'en or t'ey'll all be runty and scrotchy, and 
don't, for t'e Lord's sake, plant 'em in t'e fishes wunst, 
or t'ey'U be so watery you can't eat 'em still. I done it 
wunst and I knows. Everysing t'at strikes down you 
must plant in t'e unnergehende, but beans and peas and 
such truck must be put in when t'e moon's in t'e up. 
I wouldn't plant beans in t'e down of t'e moon more'n . 
I would clean out a stove-pipe in t'e down, — not a bit 
more. Plant cabbage in t'e Lion still, so t'e juice of 
the krout '11 rise in t'e crock. And you-uns all remem- 
ber t'is : t'at all kinds of wegetables and garden truck 
is best if t'ey's planted by a man. Mh-h-h-h-h-h ! " 

"Pshaw!" snorted Amos. The old man did not 
hear. He drew his chair nearer to the stove, unwound 
several lengths of the red scarf from his neck, fumbled 
for his pipe, which at length he succeeded in lighting, 
then sat in wise contemplation of the group. 
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"Dan tells us the post-office at Gum Stump was 
broke open last night and everything took. Heern 
tell of it?" Dan Tressler had come up on business. 
He was staying with Amos. 

" No-o-o ! Dew tell I " cackled the old man. 

" Say, this is gettin' sorter kinder close, as the 
darkey said when the mule kicked him," observed 
Amos. " This makes five breaks to my certain knowl- 
edge: Snyder's over to White Deer Valley; the post- 
office in Blair's Gap; McCormick's on Bottle River; 
and two weeks ago the store at Green Briar Creek. 
Better keep your eye peeled these nights. Squire. 
You'll be next. There's a regular gang at this." 

" Say, Ulie," observed the Squire, ignoring Amos, 
"ever stop to think there hain't been a robbery in 
this section for thirty years 'fore the Farthings come 
in here? Mind yeh, I ain't making no charges, but 
have you thought of it ? " 

" Oh, pshaw, Squire ! " ejaculated Dan, who was 
much bolder now he had nothing to lose. " You've 
got Farthing on the brain. There ain't no honester 
man in Pennsylwaney still than Al Farthing. Nosuh ! 
You're mad at him jest because he's got a little oi 
your trade still, and you've made up your mind to 
ruin him wunst." 

" If he's all right I want to ask you a few questions : 
Where does he get all that money? I offered 'em 
six hundred dollars for that little mare and thev said 
they wouldn't take two hundred and fifty thousand. 
Money ain't no object up there. They've gut it to 
bum. Then where does he and one of his boys go 
dodging off to every few days? Where does all that 
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store stuif come from that he's trying to sell you 
fellers? Mighty little freight comes for him down 
to Spruce Creek. Then why do these store robberies 
begin jest the minute he gets here, and why does the 
trouble up at the old cabin take up at jest the same 
time? Heigh?" 

" Now, that's pretty thin evidence, I call it, Squire," 
retorted Dan. " 'Fore I tried to take a man's reputa- 
tion away I'd get something better than that." 

" Oh, no ; you don't believe nothing about that old 
house! Oh, no!" Lem Fisher had straightened up 
on his nail-keg. " You don't believe there's some- 
thing strange about that old house? Never seen a 
thing there, did yeh ? Oh, no ! " 

" Say, Dan," tittered another, " I heard they meas- 
ured your jumps next morning, and some of 'em was 
twenty-three feet a'ready." 

" Puht yeh hand right onto the house, didn't yeh 
wunst?" A burst of good-natured laughter echoed 
about the stove. 

"Wal, I did see somesing," admitted Dan hesitat- 
ingly ; " but as I have told yeh a dozent times, I hain't 
saying as to how it's a ghost still. I run 'fore I 
knowed it. One don't have to be a ghost to swear 
yetst." The tone was that of the man defending his 
last ditch. 

" Humph I You can't get out of it that way," broke 
in Lem in high key. "You know there hain't been 
no track in there all winter. You know it, and," — 
shuddering, — " you know about that awful black ring." 

" Fiddlesticks ! Cats and a fiddle ! " burst in Amos. 
** Of all the old grannies ! I'm going Up there some 
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day and tear that old shanty down, hide and hinges. 
Dam'd if I ain't I'm good and side of all this tamal 
nonsense I've been hearin' here night and day. 
Ha'nted house!— Oh, lord! " 

** You go slow, Amos Hard'n ; you go mighty slow. 
We-uns knows what we's a-taOdng about Yessuh! 
Against the time you've been up there scnne dark 
night and been into that house then you can talk. But 
you keep still against that time, for we-uns have saw 
this with our eyes wunst, and heard it with our ears. 
Yessuh!" 

" Huh ! " snorted Amos. 

" Now the whole matter is jest here," continued 
Lem impressively. " We might as well speak it right 
out as to be all thinking about it Al Farthin's a 
haexer." He lowered his voice and looked about the 
room furtively, as if some fearful creature might be 
lurking in a dark comer. " He's a haexer and a pow- 
wower; I know it You can tell that jest by lookin' 
at his eyes, — ^kinder sharp and beady, like a weasel's, 
and they never keep still a minute, but they're all the 
time shiftin' quick's lightning this way and that way. 
I tell you-uns that ain't an honest eye still. And you 
needn't tell me he don't know what's going on in that 
ole shanty. If he ain't noticed it and hain't tried 
to find out what's up, then he's a fool, and whatever 
else Al Farthin' is he ain't no fool. Of course he 
knows it, and of course he's at the bottom of it. And 
he's a pow-wower and a haexer, — ^you mind what I 
sayes, and you watch out sharp how you run ag'in 
him," He wagged his head in solemn warning. It 
was evident that the man was in fearful earnest and 
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that he believed all that he had said. It was plain 
too that the little circle also believed it. To Amos, 
however, the matter was a red rag. 

" Pow-wower ! " he exploded, straightening up and 
glowering about him. " If somebody'd pow-wow a 
few brains into your old Dutch skulls it would be the 
greatest thing that ever happened in this valley. I 
can pow-wow jest as well as Al Farthin' can. If he's 
a pow-wower you git him down here some day, and 
I'll pow-wow the pow-wow out of him in three min- 
utes." 

" I wouldn't make a speech like that, suh, for no 
amount of money. Nosuh ! " Ulie lowered his voice 
solemnly. " I've saw pow-wowing and haexing, I 
have 'fore now, and you've saw it. Poppy." 

The old man mumbled a decided " Mmh-huh," and 
nodded impressively. 

" I tell you," went on Ulie, " pow-wowing ain*t to 
be ipoke of in that way. It's a mighty serious thing, 
pow-wowing is. I could tell enough cases to fill a 
book as big as ten awmnicks, and Poppy here could 
tell yeh twict as many more a'ready. I tell you it's 
an awful thing to go against a haexer wunst, an aw- 
ful thing." He rolled out the words in sepulchral 
tones. 

"Yessuh, he's right," chimed in Lem Fisher, who 
was the valley archives on things occult. " What was 
it that give the oppnehmer to Katie BamdoUar? What 
was it that drawed the lightning on Andy Bowersock^s 
bam? 'What was it that killed Luke Snyder," — he 
spoke in a shuddering whisper — " down in Turkey 
Bottom and left the great black ring 'round his neck ? 
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What was it? You-uns all knows what it was. And 
I tell yoii, Amos Hard'n, yon watch out stiH Don't 
you run up against Al Farthin'. Don*t you dast ta" 
A shuddering silence had follen over die group. They 
w^ere looking furtively over their shoulders and into 
the dark comers. 

" Yessuh. It's jest as I'm telling ydi,'* repeated 
Lem impressively, attributing Amos's silence to ac- 
knowledgment of defeat " If there's deviUshness 
going on in these walleys still, Al Farthing knows it 
What do you think, PoK>y? " 

" T'ere's somesing strange about it** m utt er ed Ae 
old man absently. ** Somesing strange.^ 

He's a haexer; now, ain't he? " he asked eagerly. 
Um-m-m-m-m-m," the old man mumbled, a izX" 
away lock, in his eyes. ** Somesing stranger 'n you 
sink." 

"You see, it's jest as I say," went on Lem, with 
added confidence. "There's haexing and pow-wowing 
at the bottom of this. The devfl is making his head- 
quarters in that old shanty since Al Farthin' come 
here, and he's going to rave and rare up and down 
these walleys till we-uns is all at our wits' end. Yes- 
suh ! Ain't that so, Squire? " 

" Begins to look that way." Things were going 
in precisely the direction he wished." 

" Say, you, now, darned if it don't seem as if I 
was in some nigger shack down South." The dis- 
gust in Amos's &ce and voice were really ludicrous. 
" I vum I can't, if I die, believe I'm listening to white 
folks talkin'. Now, there hain't nothing more the 
matter with that old shanty up there than there is 
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with the Squire's old smoke-house, that's ha'nted with 
the ghosts of four hundred hogs that's been hung in 
it. It makes me mad clean through and through to 
hear grown white men, that ought to be civilised, 
talkin' like a pack of nigger wenches. Pow-wowinM 
Oh, my lord ! " He got up and took an angry turn 
around the store. 

" Say, Amos, you talk big; how'd you like to go up 
there some midnight wunst and walk acrost that dead 
line? Doin's one thing and talkin's another. Now, 
I reckon you'll be satisfied in takin' it out in talkin'." 
Ulie's voice fairly shook with sarcasm. 

" The Squire hain't took back his offer yetst, not's 
I've hearn tell of," spoke up Lem sneeringly. " It's 
ten dollars still, ain't it, Squire, to the man who puhts 
his hand on the old cabin wunst after dark ? " 

"Ye-es," said the Squire hesitatingly. He knew 
Amos, and he knew Ulie and Lem and Dan. It would 
not do, however, to back down on his offer. 

" I'll dare yeh and double dare yeh to go up to 
that house to-night," jeered Ulie. " Now, you've been 
talking big for a long time a'ready. You go up now 
or you shet up. That's fair." 

" Oh, he won't go," sneered Lem in a tone that 
sent the hot blood to Amos's face. " Perhaps he'll 
take Dan along to give him courage." The Squire 
was keeping strangely silent. Things were not going 
just right. He knew Amos. 

"I thought he'd weaken," scoffed Ulie. "He 
hain't gut as much sand as Dan has." 

" Now, look here, folks, there hain't any reasonable 
call for me to go up to that old house to-night in this 
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mush of snow, but you and nobody else ain't going 
to dare me. I ain't afraid, and you all know it I'm 
good and sick of this whole thing, and the sooner it's 
settled the better. Here, Ab, get me a lamtem. I'd 
jest exactly as Uves go up there as to go to the 
Squire's bam. I want you to go ¥rith me, Dan, for 
a ¥ritness." 

"All right; 111 go." He arose instantly and but- 
toned up his coat. 

Better strip good for radn', Dan," jeered Ulie. 
All right, suh ! " Amos was getting angry. " I'm 
goin' up there, and what's more I'm goin' inside, and 
I'm goin' to fire the tamal old shanty. I'm sick and 
tired of it." Amos had not a particle of superstition 
in his make-up. Moreover, he was a man of courage, 
one who seldom backed down when once he had taken 
a position. Qearly something was going to happen. 

" Don't you do it, Amos." Old Poppy Miller had 
shakily arisen to his feet and was holding out a palsied 
hand. " Don't you dast to do it, Amos." His voice 
was a tremulous falsetto. 

" I'm going to kill two birds with one stone : I'm 
going to earn ten dollars; and I'm going to get red 
of the biggest nuisance in this valley, that's jest 
what I'm goin' to do. Got that lamtem most ready, 
Ab?" 

" No, no," quavered the old man with singular in- 
tensity. " Fer God's sake don't you do it, Amos. 
You don't know what you're a-doin' of." His excite- 
ment was increasing visibly. 

" Huh ! " Amos was coolly helping himself from 
the store matches. 
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" If it's the last word I ever have to say/' begged 
the old man, his voice cracking in his excitement, 
" don't yer dast ter do it. I knows what Fs a-sayin'. 
It's death, Amos ; death, death, death ! " He had taken 
a step forward, and with his palsied hands was waving 
a shaky circle toward the bustling man. 

"Come on, Dan. Ready? I em." They strode 
out together. " Watch for a fire in jest sixty minutes," 
he called back confidently. 

But there was to be no fire that night. 

" All right, t'en ; all right, t'en," mumbled the old 
man incoherently. He was still making weird circles 
in the air with his shaky hands. Ulie and Lem Fisher 
stood behind him as far as they could get in the 
narrow store and watched his movements with ghastly 
faces. 

They knew what it meant. 

Those about the stove could hear the dollar clock 
beating on the shelf over the cloth counter. It fairly 
bellowed through the room. The old man was staring 
with vacant eyes out into the darkness and mumbling 
disjointedly. Then he began to wind the long scarf 
about his neck. 

" Too bad ; too bad ; too bad," he was saying. " I 
warned him. He brought it on his own self." Then 
suddenly he started for the door. No one spoke or 
disturbed the silence, nor was there a sound in the 
store until the " clunk-clunk " of the old wagon had 
died away in the distance. 

Amos and Dan walked rapidly down the pike. It 
was a perfect spring night. The clouds had entirely 
disappeared, leaving the sky brilliant with stars that 
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scintillated coldly. Low in the west, over the ragged 
scar in the range, the thin curve of a new moon lay 
pointing upward with sharp horns. Far off in the 
stillness they could hear the warning growl of Roar- 
ing Run, but it only made the silence more complete. 
They said nothing as they strode down the pike, and 
they turned into the Heller's Gap road without a 
word. The awful warnings of Poppy Miller were 
echoing in Dan's ears ; he was walking like a man in a 
dream. 

A dim light burned in the Farthing kitchen, but 
they heard no sound^ save the rattling movements of 
some creature in the bam. Then they struck into 
the old lane to the cabin. 

The world still wore the fantastic garments of the 
morning, though much of the snow had dropped from 
the trees during the day. It was a weird, silent scene, 
and both of the men were impressed by it. The 
great shadow of the Gap was over them; the walls 
on either side loomed up like ghostly columns as they 
saw them in the uncertain light. 

" Darn creepy place," observed Dan at length. 

" Huh ! " sniffed Amos, striding on stoutly in the 
lead. 

Then they came in sight of the cabin, and stopped 
a moment to reconnoitre. The old house loomed up 
black and sepulchral amid the scrubs. A livid ring, 
unnaturally distinct, surrounded it. Dan called his 
companion's attention to it, but Amos only grunted. 

" Come ahead, Dan," he said grufHy. 

They strode rapidly to the edge of the snow line, 
then both stopped instantly as if they had run into 
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an invisible wire. There was a light in the cabin, 
but one so diffused and indistinct that it was impossible 
to see anything within. Dan Tressler turned in a 
panic, and was on the point of fleeing, but Amos 
gripped him by the arm. 

" Brace up, Dan," he hissed in his ear. " We're 
going to see this out if it takes a leg. You stay right 
here; Fm going to find out how many's in there." 
He started out cautiously in a circle around the cabin, 
veiling his lantern with his coat and examining the 
snow with extreme care. At length he came around 
to where he had started. 

" Say, Dan," he said with a trace of excitement in 
his voice, " there hain't a living soul moved in or out 
of there since the snow." 

" Good lord ! " gasped Dan. " Say, le's make a rush 
and touch the old shanty and run." His nerves were 
rapidly getting beyond his control. 

" Not by a long chalk I They probably went in 
there before the snow came the other night. You 
wait a minute. I'm going to look in." 

He crept nearer. Then there came from within 
a shrill laugh, fearfully startling in its weird distinct- 
ness. Involuntarily Dan gave a nervous cry, and on 
the instant they saw a face at the window, a face 
strangely white and thin, with a framing of hair that 
even in that uncertain light showed up inky black. In- 
stantly there echoed from within a shriek so ghastly 
that it shook the nerves even of Amos Harding. It 
was in a shrill falsetto, seemingly feminine. He 
dropped his lantern, so suddenly did it ring out and so 
frightful. But his panic was only for an instant 
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" Some of them Farthin's are in there, trying to 
scare us," he shouted. " Here, Fm coming in I You 
can't scare me I You've got the wrong man, I'll tell 
yeh that ! Here, open up ! " A sudden fury seemed 
to have seized him. " Open up I Open there 1 " he 
yelled. Then he ran against the door full tilt, but 
it did not yield. 

A livid stream of curses in what seemed to be 
an old man's cracked voice followed. Amos took a 
back step, and hesitated. Then a recollection of the 
group in the store came upon him, and he faced the 
cabin again. 

" Come on, Dan. It's only the Farthin's trying to 
scare us. Stand by me, Dan," he shouted. '* Get a 
stone. I'm goin' to stave in the old door." Dan 
took one step and stopped short; but for Amos he 
would have turned and fled for his life. 

For another scream came from the interior, a 
scream that must have come from a woman's throat, 
and yet no living woman's ; then a flash of light, in- 
tense and blinding, filtering through the crannies like 
red fire. For the space of a minute it bathed the 
scene in a lurid hell-red. Even Amos felt his hair 
creeping, but his blood was up and he would not 
^have turned back now even if the devil himself had 
confronted him. 

The bright light showed him a jagged piece of 
limestone at his feet within the dead-line. He seized 
it and began to batter the door. It held out strongly ; 
he threw all of his strength into the work. Then 
the cabin became utterly dark; it was deathly still 
now ; but he battered on. The bar began to give way; 
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a couple of blows more and the door swung wide 
open. 

But Amos did not enter. 

He held up his lantern and peered within with quiv- 
ering interest. Nothing was in sight; nothing moved; 
but there was a thick smudge of smoke and a ghastly 
stench of sulphur. He stood still and listened. No 
sound save far behind him the gurgle of Roaring 
Run, like the rattle in the throat of a dying man. 

" Come on, Dan," he ordered excitedly. It was too 
late to back out now. ** Tm going right in there hell- 
bent, darned if I ain't. Come on. Eton't go back on 
me, old man." Dan was no longer master of himself. 
He moved as in a stupor ; the strong will of the other 
man dominated him. He hesitated, then took a fal- 
tering step toward the door. Amos was out of 
sight. 

" Hey, Amos I Where be yeh? " he quavered. He 
caught a choking breath of the sulphur reek and his 
knees well-nigh gave way beneath him. 

" Here I This way, quick ! " he heard Amos calling. 
Blindly and automatically he rushed in. He found 
Amos, the stone still in his hand, looking about him 
warily. The cabin, as they saw it by the light of 
the lantern, was furnished apparently as the last oc- 
cupant had left it years ago. There were two rooms, 
and in the larger were a bedraggled sofa, several 
kitchen chairs, a cupboard, and a few smaller pieces 
of furniture. In the kitchen was a stove which gave 
evidences of having been lately used. There were 
cooking utensils scattered about. Both rooms were 
utterly deserted. 
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" Here, they're upstairs," Amos yelled. " Here, 
you, come down." After a moment he sprang up the 
rickety stairway, but the rooms were empty. 

" Then they're in the cellar! " The door was stand- 
ing ajar. 

** Come on," he shouted. " They're not goin' to 
fool me. I ain't goin' to back out now, darned if 
I am. Here ! " he shouted down the stairway. " Come 
up and show yourselves, or we'll go down. There's 
a whole gang of us up here, so you don't stand no 
show. Who are yeh?" 

No answer. 

" All right ; here goes I " Amos had his blood up. 

" Don't go, Amos ; for God's sake, don't. It's an 
av/-w-w-w-ful hole down there." 

" Come along I " he shouted as if in anger, and Dan 
automatically followed the lantern: better down in 
the cellar with the light than above without it. 

There was no one in the cellar. 

They stood in speechless amazement, a shudder of 
superstitious horror beginning to creep over even 
Amos. 

"They're hid," he cried, though the idea was not 
very plausible. They began a systematic search. They 
even prodded the limestone walls for a hidden exit. 

There was no one in the cellar. 

They went at length up the stairs again, and 
searched with minute care through the two rooms and 
the chambers above. There was no secret hiding- 
place, — ^the cabin was deserted. There could be no 
doubt of it. Amos stood a moment in blank amaze- 
ment; then a sudden thought struck him. 
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" Here, I have it. They skinned out the back way 
while we was upstairs, — that's jest what they done. 
Hold on a minute ; let me look for tracks." With Dan 
at his heels, he circled the cabin again. 

No one had left the house. The creatures, whoever 
they might be, were still in the cabin. 

« Wal— ril— be dum— buzzled ! " 

" Come, le's go," pleaded Dan in a convulsive whis- 
per. " Le's get out o' here. Oh, lord ! jest look at 
that!" He pointed, with shaking hand at the livid 
ring around the cabin, which seemed to glow and 
waver with a sort of phosphorescent light. 

" For God's sake, le's run, Amos, while we can 1 " 
He was on the verge of nervous collapse, looking 
around him fearfully as if something were close be- 
hind him and peering over his shoulder. 

" Not till IVe fired this hell-hole 1 " There was a 
ring in the man's voice that held Dan involuntarily. 
"Hold the larntern here till I get some kindling 
wood." Amos broke up a chair and ripped open the 
tick of the old lounge. Then he arranged the straw 
with the wood above it. 

" Wish I had a can of coal-oil. But I guess this '11 
go." He struck a match, but the straw was damp. 
He tried another and it failed. 

"Hold on; I've gut a paper here in my pocket." 
He drew out a newspaper which he had received in 
the evening's mail, opened it, crumpled the sheets 
together, and arranged it under the straw. 

" Say, I'm going to slop a little of the oil out o' 
this larntern." He unscrewed the little filler, and 
carefully saturated the paper and the straw without 
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extinguishing the light. Then he scratched another 
match. 

" What 're you doing here ? " growled a voice at the 
door. 

Both jumped as if the last trump had sounded in 
their ears. Dan Tressler let out a yell that vied even 
with those of a few moments earlier. They turned 
and saw Allen Farthing. 

" What's going on here ? " he demanded. " What 
are you doing?" 

" I'm goin' to fire this old hell-coop; that's jest what 
I'm goin' to do." Amos had dropped his match, but 
he felt deliberately in his pocket for another. 

" Oh, that's you, is it, Amos and Dan ? Yoti the 
ones that's been making all this yelling? " 

" No," spoke up Dan. " This house is ha'nted. It 
was the ghosts yellin'." 

"Oh, pshaw! You don't take any stock in such 
nonsense as that, do you, Amos ? " 

" Stock or no stock, I'm goin' to fire this old hell- 
kitchen. That's jest what I'm goin' to do." He was 
sheltering the match-flame with his hands. 

"Here! Hold on! This is my property. Don't 
you fire that straw, Amos." 

" Reckon I shell." 

"All right; go ahead; but it's a serious matter to 
burn a man's buildings against his consent. Do as 
you please, gentlemen. But you'll pay the penalty if 
you do." He disappeared in a twinkling in the dark- 
ness. Amos dropped the match and gave a whistle 
of astonishment. 

" Wal — ^by — gum ! " He seized the lantern and 
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went out quickly. Al Farthing had disappeared as 
if into the air. For a moment they looked bewilderedly 
about them, then they started down the road without 
a word. Once only before they reached the store did 
Amos open his lips : 
" Wal— ru— be— dum— buzzled ! " 



CHAPTER IX 
THE FIRE ON CHERRY CREEK 

THE " saplin'-bender " was followed by a week 
of perfect weather. It was unseasonably 
warm. The yellow mud, half-spoke-deep on the back 
roads, began to harden into brick-like welts and ragged 
pits and ruts; the wheat fields had emerged from the 
snow a livid green, most intense as viewed against 
the dun com lands, and the usual spring fires, the bane 
of the Seven Mountains, were beginning to creep here 
and there on the ridges and to throw over the 
landscape a gauze of smoke that blurred all out- 
lines. 

It was Sunday afternoon, and a silence like that of 
the Indian summer lay on the valley. The sun, a 
rim of old brass, hung lustreless over the smudge that 
was Roaring Run, and a cozy twilight was creeping 
on, even with the sun full in sight. 

Whether it was the spring day, or whether it was 
the memory of the Sabbath before when he had tried 
his best to propose and had been managed out of it, 
something, it was evident, had stirred Karl Keichline 
mightily. As he had ridden up the Run that morning 
there had been desperation in his heart. He would 
settle it before he ever went back again. He had tried 
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the gradual approach long enough; he would be 
abrupt now and stormy. He would make a sudden 
dash, and demand yes or no without alternative. 

The day, however, had passed without progress. 
She had not evaded him; on the contrary, she had 
been with him even more than usual; but somehow 
there had been no chance. It had not seemed her 
fault. There had been sudden accidents and inter- 
ruptions and intrusions until it had seemed as if Fate 
itself were against him. And all day the fever in his 
heart had burned higher. He had never seen her so 
joyous and irresistible, and sweetly feminine ; she had 
awed him, and thrilled him, and captivated him until 
he was intoxicated and helpless. 

But every man has his chance. 

Suddenly he saw Rose make a dash across the 
garden toward the cherry trees. Her cat had caught 
a robin. 

" Here, Dick ! Here, here, here ! " she was calling 
excitedly. He leaped from the porch and together 
they succeeded in cornering the cat in a nook beyond 
the trees. It made an attempt to get through the 
chicken-wire fence, then dropped the bird, and dashed 
by them. The robin lay still a moment, but as they 
approached, it fluttered into a shrub. 

Oh, do you think it's hurt? " she asked eagerly. 
Not a bit. It's only scared," he responded with 
conviction. 

" But just see how the poor little thing shakes. 
Just see how he's rumpled up." There was a pathetic 
quiver in her voice. 

"He's only frightened, that's all. He's all right 
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But, Rose," — ^he changed his tone abruptly, — " I want 
you to marry me. Will you. Rose?" She gave him 
a swift, startled look, then sidled hastily toward the 
shrub. 

** Oh, see, his wing must be broken. Just see how 
It hangs down. Oh, see ! " 

"No, it isn't See him fly? But will you marry 
me. Rose ? Say, will you ? " He came close to her. 
There was a tragic, do-or-die look in his face. 

" Oh, my dishes '11 get stone-cold. I must go right 
back." She started oflf decisively, but he kept close 
to her almost desperately. 

" But your answer, — ^will you marry me? " 

" Why, what a question ! " 

" Yes or no, will you marry me? " he repeated dog- 
gedly. 

" No." 

" You don't mean it, Rose. You can't. Say, will 
you. Rose? You will, won't you? " He came nearer. 
Somehow she had no desire to laugh now: the affair 
was becoming dangerous. 

" But why ? Why should I want to marry any* 
body?'* She looked him full in the eyes. 

In the Dutch belt of Pennsylvania maidens are 
taught that their hearts are shaped very much like a 
purse, and that love awakes in its true ecstasy only 
at the sight of the substantial things readily convertible 
at the county bank. The rural swain, therefore, 
seldom advances the flimsy logic, " I love you, and 
therefore you should wed me," but he advances boldly 
with the more convincing argument, " I have fifty 
acres and a thousand cash ; is that not enough to make 
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you my wife?" Thus it was that Karl Keichline at 
the critical moment began to argue. 

" I can make you happy, Rose. I have " 

" I'm happy now. I don't ask to be any happier." 

" Yes ; but think what we can have, Rose. I'm not 
poor. I'll build you a house that '11 beat anything in 
this whole region,. and you shall plan it and furnish 
it. And you shall have the best horses that money can 
buy, and a stable for them that's right up to date. 
I can afford it, Rose. Say, will you ? " 

" I've got everything I want now. I don't ask for 
another thing better." 

" But what about a few years from now ? Your 
father and mother are getting old. Rose." 

"And what of that?" She was looking at him 
sharply. 

" I know, — ^but, Rose, you'll need somebody to look 
after you " 

"Do I look as if I needed somebody to look after 
me?" She stood very straight and tall before 
him. 

" But you surely are not going to live all alone 
by yourself your whole life. Rose ? " 

"Oh, possibly not. I may marry somebody years 
and years from now." She said it as if she were 
yielding a great point. 

" It shan't change your life in the least, Rose. You 
may be as free as you are now, — ^just as free, and 
even freer. But I want you. Rose; I love you. I 
can't live without you. And I want you now!' He 
was looking into her face with an eagerness that was 
almost pathetic 
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" Fm sorry," she said, a little wave of pity somdiow 
beginning to creep over her tender heart. " But you 
know really I can^t marry anybody, — not for years 
and years." 

" Perhaps I've been sudden. Rose. I won't press it 
jnst now. Ill ask you again next Sunday. You'll 
give me your final answer then, won't you? " 

" I've answered vou now." 

" Xo, no. You dcm't mean that, really. You'll 
think it over and give me the final yes or no next 
Sunday. You will, won't you, Rose?'* 

" No." 

" Rose ! " 

" A week is not a great while," she said evasively. 
An image of her father had come before her, — eager 
and pleading. She knew well that it was his dearest 
wish to have the marriage at once. He wanted Karl 
to help him even with the present spring's work. The 
thing was inevitable after all, and what was the use? 
As well him as any one; yet somehow she shrank. 
" You may ask me in a year, — five years," she added 
quickly. 

" No, no. I want you now. I'll make it two weeks. 
I insist on two weeks." 

" You may ask me again on the first day of June, 
if you insist upon it, but not one day earlier." 

" But, Rose " 

" Not a day earlier." 

" But that's six long weeks. Rose." 

" If you object again, I shall make it the first of 
August." 

" Very well. Then I agree ; but, Rose ^" 
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And you are to promise not to say one word about 
it till then." 

" But, Rose, I can surely " 

" Not one word. Promise me." 

" Yes — ^yes ; I promise. And you'll promise to give 






me the final answer on June first? " 

Yes; and it will be no; I can tell you that now." 
Oh, xio, no, no, Rose. Don't say that. And, Rose, 
if it's yes, — and it will be, I know it will, — ^we can 
have the marriage on June fifteenth, can't we? I shall 
insist on that." 

" But I shall say no; mercy I I must go; my dish- 
water '11 be cold as ice." She darted away suddenly 
through the shrubbery, and before he realised it she 
was out of sight. He stood a moment looking after her 
in a bewildered way, then went again to the porch, where 
he found the old Squire smoking his evening pipe. 

The sun had faded out in smoke ; a grey dark was 
creeping among the trees. Near at hand in the spruce 
top a flock of blackbirds were cackling and scolding 
with raucous voices, and farther away in the maples by 
the barn, the robins were chanting their vesper hymns. 
Here and there in the mountains to the south were 
the dull gleams of fire creeping in fantastic, snake- 
like figures along the ridges. The smoke had been 
deepening all day, and it was bringing on the night 
a full hour ahead of time. 

The interview with Rose had cheered Karl. When 
a woman hesitates and temporises, there is but one 
ending possible, and he realised it. Of course she 
would accept him in the end. It was the way of 
maidens to be coy and to say no at first; one must 
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expect that. Therefore, as he and the Squire sat in 
the twilight with their pipes, he was in jubilant spirits. 
He felt almost like confiding in the old man, but that 
would be premature. He led the conversation at 
length up to the subject of house-building. Which 
was best, a solid blue-limestone house or a solid brick, 
and what in his opinion would be the relative cost? 

"Building it for yourself or to rent?" asked the 
old man, sending out a feeler. 

"Why, for myself?" 

"When would you want to begin?" The Squire 
had a way of getting at the heart of things at once. 

" W'y, I don't know. You see our house is small 
and is getting old. I'd like to begin right off and have 
it boarded in by the time snow flies." 

" Want my honest opinion ? " 

" W'y, of course." 

" Don't do it." 

"Don't do it?" He turned suddenly and looked 
at him. 

" No. Don't think of it. ' Fools build houses and 
wise men live in 'em.' Now, Karl, don't you think 
of building a house till you hear from me. I've got 
pretty definite ideas about house-building, and I want 
to go over the matter carefully." He turned the sub- 
ject with abruptness, and although Karl was mysti- 
fied, he rode home through the Gap well content, satis- 
fied that life, after all, is good and that merit in this 
world ever finds its true reward. 

When the Squire came in from seeing Karl off, he 
found Rose alone in the kitchen scolding her cat. 

" You're a bad, bad boy," she was saying, holding 
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him up by the front paws and putting her face close 
to his. " You're a naughty cat to catch poor little 
birds. Aren't you ashamed of yourself ? " 

The old man seemed to be in a great good humour. 

" So you've settled it, have you, Dot ? Ho, ho, ho ! " 
He chucked her under the chin, and cocked his head at 
her jovially. " Oh, you can't fool your old Pap." 

" Settled what? " She put down the cat and turned 
to him curiously. 

" Oh, Karl's told me all about his fine new house. 
Going to have it boarded in before snow flies, heigh ? 
I know what that means. Now, Rose, you don't want 
to build any house. Don't do it." 

" Why, father, what " 

" We can't have you living way down there in the 
valley. Rose," he went on feelingly. He had blown 
out his lantern and had come very close to her. 
" Mother and I want you here. You won't go and 
leave us, will you. Rose? I want you to bring Karl 
right up here to live. I'll give him a share in things, 
and it shall all be yours when we are gone, every 
bit of it." There was feeling in his voice. 

"Why, father, I haven't said anything to Karl. I 
haven't promised him a single thing." 

" Oh, but you will. Of course you will. Rose." 

" He asked me and I said * No ' square and flat, and 
I meant it." 

"Oh, no, no, no, Rosie. Don't say that." 

" I did." 

" But, Rose — Say, is there some one else. Rose ? 
No; there isn't.' 
You're quite certain?" 
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" I don't want to marry anybody. I don't see why 
I've got to be tormented every minute by somebody 
wanting to marry me." 

" But, Rose, you must be married sometime." 

" Why must I ? " 

" Wal, one thing is because your mother and I aren't 
going to be here long. You'll be left alone then with 
this great house and this great property." 

" But it '11 be years and years, Pap," she said im- 
pulsively. " You'll live years yet, and I'll get married 
sometime of course, — if I must. There's no hurry, 
Pap." 

" There are some things you don't know, Rosie. 
I'm going quick when I do go. I'm liable to drop 
off any time. You know about my dizzy spells; I've 
got all the symptoms your grandfather had, and he 
died a younger man than I. We all go that way. 
I'm failing up. Rose. I can feel it. I'm a broken 
old man." His voice choked. 

"Oh, don't, Pap. Please don't." She threw her 
arms about him impulsively. 

" I've got only one great wish now," he went on 
feelingly, " and that is to leave the property all right 
and whole. I can trust Karl. Say, Rose, won't you, 
to please me ? " 

She did not answer. 

" You won't have me long. Rose, or mother, either. 
It seems as if you'd like to please us when we ask 
only one little thing, and it would kill me. Rose, if 
you should disappoint us. Promise me you'll take 
Karl the very next time he asks you. Won't you 
promise ? " 
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" Oh, Pap, there's no hurry." 

*' Indeed there is. Rose. I want it now. I can't 
sleep nights until it's settled. Something's liable to 
happen any minute. Won't you, Rose? " She glanced 
up into her father's face and there were tears there. 
It thrilled her and touched her to the heart. She had 
never seen tears in his eyes before. 

" Come, Rosie, won't you promise ? " 
Yes. I promise," she said waveringly. 
Thank God. That makes me happy. I can trust 
you, Rose. You've never deceived me yet. It's com- 
ing out gloriously, — ^gloriously. Karl's a good fellow. 
Rose, and he'll make you happy." 

And Rose went to her room and sat long at the 
window in the fragrant night, looking over at the fires 
which, like long, shapeless monsters, were crawling 
up the mountains. It was Fate after all. One must 
obey the great laws of life, and the greatest of all is 
that which makes us what we are, and fixes forever 
our metes and bounds before ever we have found our- 
selves, or know aught of life's meaning. 

On Monday morning the smoke was thicker than 
ever. The Squire had business at Sinking Springs 
that would engage him until late in the night, and 
Amos was going with him. At breakfast, held always 
in the Hartswick home in the morning twilight, he 
had said to Rose: 

" I don't like the way that smoke's coming. It 
looks to me jest as if the fire might be working over 
toward the Brown lot on the third mountain. I wish 
Amos didn't have to go with me. I'd send him 



over." 
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" But I can do just exactly as much good as Amos 
can. ril hitch up Pomp after dinner and run over. 
If it's getting dangerous, I can raise a fire-gang just 
as quick's a man could." 

" All right ; but don't go too near, Rose. It's awful 
dry, and fire '11 run like the very mischief." 

" Now, don't worry about me. Pap. Nothing's ever 
caught me yet." She laughed up at him in her old 
girlish way. 

" Sure enough, Rosie, and there won't ; I'll bet on 
you against all of 'em. Ho, ho, ho ! " He chucked 
her under the chin, laughing mightily. " But look 
out for the fire. Dot. Don't go to running any risks. 
Them narrow valleys are awfully dangerous. Well, 
good-bye. Dot. Look out for yourself." 

At one o'clock, therefore. Rose was driving with 
Pomp along the second pike. All the morning it had 
been suffocatingly warm. The sun had poured down 
on the cover of smoke as on a tin roof, and the dense 
blanket had seemed to retain all that it received. Be- 
. fore noon there had not been a breath of air ; now, 
however, a little breeze was springing up, though at 
first it seemed only to increase the heat. 

To Rose the experience was not new. Every spring 
since she could remember, fires had swept here and 
there among the valleys and ridges and there had 
always been a week or two of smoke. Often a fire, 
driven by fierce winds down some funnel of a valley 
filled with a rhododendron snarl, and the dry wreckage 
of the lumbermen, sweeps with terrific heat over miles 
and miles, licking up every trace of organic matter 
and leaving behind it only blackened rocks and sterile 
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stone-powder, from which nothing save the bird- 
cherry and the blackberry can ever spring. 

By two o'clock Rose was beyond the second range, 
in the chaotic valley known as Black hog Run. Here 
at length she left the road, which had become little 
better than a trail, and struck into a wood-road that 
some years before had been worn smooth by the lum- 
bermen. This branch valley was Cherry Creek. Three 
miles further on in a side spur from this valley lay 
the Brown lot, a magnificent bunch of pines which the 
Squire had kept thus far from the axe. The fire, 
as Rose judged from the drift of the smoke, was some 
distance to the right in the second valley parallel to 
the one she was in. If the wind, which was rapidly 
increasing, did not shift, there seemed to be little 
danger to her father's lot. It was hard, however, in 
the thick smoke to judge accurately. 

It was a wild, lonesome region that she was trav- 
ersing, one seldom visited save by the trout fisherman 
in the spring. The ridge-sides on either hand were 
steep and chaotic, mere jagged heaps of sandstone 
litter, and the valley bottom, scarce a hundred rods 
wide in places, was snarled full of the skeleton tops 
of old trees and of down logs, — a dreary mass of ruin 
which a great jungle of rhododendron was doing its 
best to conceal. The valley stream, still full from the 
melting snow, nosed its way bewilderedly down 
through the tangle and in places overflowed the 
crooked little trail. Rose, however, kept on. 

Two miles further up the valley a man loomed 
suddenly out of the tangle. He was right by the 
horse's head before she saw him. It startled her: 
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there is no telling what wild characters one may find 
in these remote valleys. A second glance, however, 
showed her young Jim Farthing. 

"Why, is this you?" he blurted out in a startled 
voice. 

" Yes. Fm up to see if the Brown lot is in danger," 
she replied in business tone. " Do you know how the 
fire is running ? " 

" Why, yes ; and it's bad." He had come forward 
and was leaning over the front wheel. " I was up on 
the ridge only a minute ago, and it looked to me as 
if the fire was striking right for this valley. The 
wind's getting higher every minute. I think there'll 
be a thunder-gust." 

If it gets in here, will it go on to the Brown lot? " 
Can't help it," he answered positively. 

" Then I must drive right back and scare up a 
gang." She straightened up briskly. 

" And I think you can't get out of here any too 
quick. It's really dangerous here. If the fire is driven 
over the ridge down there by Black Log, it will sweep 
this valley like a hurricane right up through here. 
You could climb over the ridge, but the horse couldn't. 
I'll turn you right round. You mustn't lose a single 
minute." He took the horse by the bit and turned 
him almost roughly. 

" There, run him out just as fast as you possibly 
can. Don't lose a second." She looked at him half 
incredulously. She was not easily scared ; his nervous 
solicitude appealed to her almost humorously. 

" But really. Miss Hartswick, there's danger. If 
I'm any judge at all, the fire's liable to get into the 
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valley here any minute. The wind's getting higher all 
the time." She fell into driving attitude instantly 
and shook out the reins. 

** Won't you ride ? " she asked, as if by a sudden 
thought. Without a word he slid his axe into the 
buggy and sprang in beside her. Then they began 
to bump down the wild trail as fast as it was safe 
to trot. The tense anxiety of the man, written in every 
feature, became at length contagious. She threw her 
whole soul into her driving, as if the fire were an 
assured fact and she were racing with it. Young Jim 
watched her with hungry eyes, noting her every move- 
ment as she reined the horse past stones and logs, and 
through sloughs and gullies. In his admiration he 
forgot for a moment all else. How alert and agile 
she was, how instant her decisions, how perfect her 
control of the horse. A sudden cry from the girl 
aroused him. 

"Look! See there 1" 

The smoke had deepened until they could scarce see 
beyond the horse's head, and now clots of soot the size 
of leaves were falling all about them. One that lighted 
on the lap-robe had the glint of fire in it. 

*' Hold up quick ! " he ordered sharply, and she 
pulled the horse onto his haunches. " Hark ! " 

A spluttering roar, mingled with fierce cracklings 
and shrieks, was right ahead of them. Something 
hurtling in mad panic up the trail almost crashed into 
the horse. It veered into the scrubs not six feet from 
the buggy, a deer with antlers. A rabbit in mad 
delirium scurried under the very wheels. The horse 
began prancing and snorting, rearing and pawing the 
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"Jump!'' he ordered fiercely. "We must leave 
him and run for our Hves. Jump! " 

" Xo, sir! Here, take the lap-robe and wind it 
rotmd bis head." She threw it to him with deft swing. 
" Quick ! '* He obeyed automatically. In an instant 
she was beside him, and she too had the horse by the 
bit. 

" Here ! let me take him I " she ordered sharply. 
" Now lift the buggy round. Sharp, there ! " It was 
turned in an instant. 

" Get in," she commanded, and he obeyed her wifli 
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a jump. " Take up the reins there 1 Quick 1 " She 
led the horse a few steps, then bounded back and 
sprang into the buggy like a cat. 

" Give 'em to me ! " 

Again they bumped and rolled and slewed along 
the mad trail. She was driving now for her life, and 
it was a sight to stir the blood. Young Jim almost 
forgot the ghastly death that was leaping after them 
as he watched this woman in action. She had grown 
cool and watchful, and every movement of muscle and 
tone of voice counted. It is no small thing to drive 
a panic-stricken horse with fire all about him. He 
was in a mad scurry, shying and rearing and plunging 
and ready at every instant to smash them into a wild 
heap, but she held him true. She talked steadily, — 
soothing, threatening, coaxing, urging, now in high 
key, now in low, and the horse seemed to understand 
her. They were back now to where she had met Jim, 
and now they were crashing beyond. As to what 
might be at the end neither had a thought. Their one 
impulse was to fly on and on, like the deer and the 
rabbit. 

All at once the horse stopped short, almost pitching 
them over the dashboard. A great tree-top, bristling 
with dead snags, lay right across the trail. 

" I'll fix that," he shouted, leaping from the buggy 
and laying hold of it mightily. But the thing was 
braced and anchored. For a single moment he writhed 
with it, then he leaped back and caught up his axe 
from the buggy. A dozen swift strokes, a pitching 
of the severed branches right and left, and he turned 
excitedly. 
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" You can get over the log," he yelled. " FU run 
ahead to see if there are any more." An instant and 
she saw him fall with frenzy upon another top. The 
relief was only for a moment. Thicker and thicker 
grew the tree-tops across the road until all at once 
they culminated in a grand tangle that a day's work 
would not penetrate. 

They had come to the end of the trail; there was 
no possibility of advancing another foot. 

He ran hither and thither excitedly, but there was 
no exit. Then he turned in desperation. 

" There's only one chance," he cried. " Leave the 
horse and try to get over the ridge." 

" No, sir ; we don't leave Pomp," she shouted half 
angrily. " Can't we build a counter fire ? " 

" There's too much wood. We'd roast between two 
fires." 

" If we take Pomp out of the buggy can't we pull 
him up the rocks ? " 

" It's too steep. Can't be done. I've been there." 
Indeed it was impossible. It would be like taking a 
horse up the great pyramid. 

" But we'll try it all the same." There was a snap 
to her words that made opposition useless. " Come, 
help me take him out." 

She was by the side of the horse now, freeing him 
deftly from the buggy. The roar of the flames made 
talking almost impossible; the smoke was like a 
blanket; their eyes, smarting and quivering in the 
reeking atmosphere, could scarcely distinguish the 
nearest objects. Once a spark set fire to her dress, 
but he extinguished it with the lap-robe. Then he 
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threw the robe over her shoulders, and she tied the 
ends under her chin. 

" Come on. Follow me/' he shouted. He fell upon 
the underbrush for dear life. The one cry of his 
heart, frantic and wild, was to save her, — at any cost. 
" She mustn't bum ! My God 1 she mustn't burn 1 " 
poured from his heart like a mad prayer. 

The g^rl, her hand linked into the bridle of the 
horse, staggered on in the path he was crashing down. 
A few steps and he stopped abruptly. They were 
walking directly into the fire. They had struck for 
the more exposed side of the valley, and the wind had 
driven the flames ahead of them. The other side 
was their last hope. 

" Quick ! Turn back ! " he yelled. " It's our only 
chance." They wheeled about like frantic creatures 
into the opposite brush. He was slashing at the tangle 
like a giant. Right and left flew the axe, smiting and 
crashing and lopping, — the very embodiment of de- 
struction. Once he glanced back and saw the slim 
figure of the girl wrestling with the horse and the 
thickets. He caught a glimpse of her face, smoke- 
stained and eager, her glossy hair torn and streaming 
about it, and his whole soul sent up the mad cry, 
" She shan't burn ! My God ! she shan't burn ! " But 
the flames were racing before a wild hurricane. 

There seemed not one chance in a thousand for the 
fugitives. 



CHAPTER X 
THE MILL DOWN FOAMING VALLEY 

A FTER a moment they found themselves by the 
x\. brook in a place where a deep pool was overhung 
by a limestone ledge. Rose, struggling with the frantic 
horse, saw nothing. She was crashing through the 
brush just a step behind Jim, with only one impulse. 
He too had but one impulse : he would reach the rocks 
and save her, if he had to tear her hand from the 
bridle and bear her through the flames in his arms. 
She shouldn't perish; she mustn't perish. He would 
fight for her till he died. 

As his eye fell upon the pool in the brook he stopped 
short. If they could stand in the water to their necks 
there might be a chance. He had heard of such es- 
capes. Then something about the ledge caught his 
eye. 

" This way," he yelled suddenly. " We can make 
it yet. I know where we are." He turned sharply 
to the left, his axe still flying like a steel maul. 

" We can make it, — Pomp and all," he shouted over 
his shoulder exultantly. " Come on ! " 

And she came on, though the horse reared and 
plunged, lifting her from her feet again and again, 
and swinging her about in the cruel tangle, tearing 
her clothes and hands and hair. But she clung fast 
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and kept ever close behind Jim, who was slashing 
and stamping and smashing like a Viking in battle. 
Ten rods more and they came to the brook again, 
but at right angles to its former course. 

" Foaming Valley Stream," he shouted lustily. 
"We're out of it; we're in Foaming Valley, and it's 
high time." 

He was right ; it was high time. Swept on by the 
gale, the flames were leaping like wolves from bush 
to bush, and scurrying in the dead leaves not two rods 
behind. A minute more and the roaring cauldron 
would have been all about them, but they had reached 
now the mouth of the little valley at an angle from 
the flame-swept funnel. 

" Here we are in a regular turnpike I " he shouted. 
" It can't catch us now. It '11 run slow up this 
valley." 

They were on the little dinkey road which years 
before had taken the lumber down to the Cherry Run 
trail. It was plain sailing now. But the panic still 
on them, they scurried ahead like rabbits. 

The valley grew narrower. A mat of cherry sprouts, 
all in full blossom, and of raspberry and blackberry 
tangle, bound in the road on either side. The ties 
had begun to decay; the iron rails were thick with 
rust; and there were places where floods had gullied 
widely into the road-bed. The smoke became less 
and less dense until it was possible to see several rods 
in advance. The wind was blowing toward the fire 
and sweeping it in the opposite direction. The valley 
grew narower; at length the ridge-sides, steep and 
ragged, a mere mass of torn stone, drew into a sharp 
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V with the dinkey road raised 00 trestle work at one 
side. Ther passed tfaroogfa with diflBculty. 

** We're all right now,'' he announced cheerily. 
" The fire might back up as izi as the Narrows here, 
but it can't jump through." 

" Yes, but we're in a trap." She was looking about 
her critically. 

^I don't think there is any outlet to this valley/' 
he said slowly. " We could get over the ridge there, 
but Pomp couldn't. I know where we are now. We 
were up this way fishing last summer, and I caught 
a twelve-inch trout under the rock at the entrance 
down there. That's why I knew where we were the 
minute I saw it." 

" That was a close call, Mr. Farthing, — an awfully 
close call." She was looking down at him with solemn 
eyes. " I don't think we had over a minute's margin." 

" It did look close there one time, didn't it? — at least 
for Pomp?" 

" Yes, and for us, too." She drew a long breath. 
" Well, never mind ; we got out." She was not a girl 
to dwell on morbid things. It was not her way to 
shudder and live over and over the past danger. 

" But we are not out of the woods, though, yet," she 
went on, looking up at the steep ridges on both sides. 
" I've heard of this valley ; it's father's ; but I don't 
know much about it If we could only get Pomp over 
that ridge, I know a path all right. 'Spose we could 
get him over?" 

" No ; I don't The only way I see is to leave him 
here a day or two and climb out ourselves." 

''Hark! What's that?— the fire?*' She turned her 
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head and listened intently. She was still sitting on 
the horse, which, recovered from its fright, was crop- 
ping the bushes contentedly. 

"That's thunder. Hear it? I've been looking foi 
a thunder-gust all day and I'm afraid it '11 be a hard 
one, it's been so hot." 

" Father's got an old mill up here a mile or so," 
she spoke with sudden decision. " Come, le's try for it. 
Come on." 

" All right." 

Again they started up the dinkey road, he striding 
stoutly ahead. There was something strong and mas- 
terful and self-reliant about this young man that 
appealed to her. Unconsciously she watched him, — 
his broad shoulders, his firm-set neck, his easy, mus- 
cular swing ; it is always good to see a man. 

They reached the mill just as the first large drops 
began to patter on the leaves. It was a ramshackle 
old structure, a mere roof to shelter the engine and 
the sawing apparatus. A great tangle of cherry trees 
and brush hemlocks had sprung up about it, and, 
mingling with the rhododendron by the stream, con- 
cealed it until one was right upon it. It was warped 
and windowless, half-broken down at one end, and 
full of a gloom and silence that were uncanny. On 
the side nearest the stream there was a small board 
addition, which had been used by the crew for both 
kitchen and sleeping chamber. Off against this arose 
a blackened pile of sawdust twenty feet and more 
high. 

" Here we are," he called cheerily. " We can make 
it." 
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Indeed they were just in time. The first big drops 
were splashing on the dry leaves. She sprang 
from the horse, and they made a helter-skelter dash 
for it. 

" Ah, we make it ! " She flung open the rickety 
door. In a moment the drops had increased to a 
torrent which roared and pounded on the shingled 
roof. 

" Let it rain ! " he cried in high spirits. " This 
is tight's a cup." 

" Isn't this our lucky day, though ? " she echoed. 
" This comes in just the nick of time. This is 
father's mill, but I was never here before. Isn't it 
a funny old place ? " She began to explore with all 
the curiosity of a youngster. The room was in good 
condition. There was a rude table, a rusty stove 
with a stove-pipe chimney, and on one side several 
bunks made of pine slabs. She poked into an old 
cupboard, and pulled out pans and old dishes and odd 
contrivances, which she speculated over eagerly. 

" Pokerish place," he commented after a time. " I 
don't believe anybody's been here for years." 

" Yes, they have ; trout-fishers camp here every 
spring. Didn't you camp here? " 

" No. We didn't get up this far." 

"Let's go through into the other part." 

" All right," and he followed her as she disappeared 
through the door at the side. 

For the next two hours it poured and drizzled^ but 
there was not much lightning. They explored for a 
time in the old mill, then they sat and watched the 
rain and the retreating flashes on the horizon. 
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" The question now is how to get home/* she spoke 
up at length. " Do you think the rain has cooled off 
the Run?" 

"Oh, no, indeed. It would take half a day to 
cool that fire. The only way I see is to strike over the 
ridge." 

" But it's twelve miles." 

"Every bit of it, and it's through the Wild 
Meadows. Ever been through?" 

" Dozens of times." 

"Then you know. It's a regular snarl. That's 
where I was just before I met you. I was looking 
out for our timber lot in there. It's soaking wet 
there now. Every bush has got a gallon in it." 

"What time is it?" she asked suddenly. 

" Five o'clock." 

" Then it's out of the question. It would be dark 
before we got half through." 

" There's only one way left then." 

"Risk Cherry Run?" 

" No ; that's impossible. It's stay in the mill all 
night and strike out in the morning. I think the 
Run will be cool enough then." 

" I'm afraid that's the only way," she said with a 
trace of wistfulness in her voice. It was not her way 
to quarrel with the inevitable. 

"All right. That means a fire." He started up 
and seized his axe. " I'm going to build a rouser by 
the brook here and keep it going all night to keep 
off spooks, and I'm going to have one in the old 
stove here to get supper by." 

"Supper?" she echoed incredulously. 
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" Sure. Ain't you hungry? ** She looked at him a 
moment, then burst into a laugh. 

"I wonder if my face is as black as yours is?" 
she asked. 

" I believe there is just the slightest trace of smut." 
He looked down at her a critical instant, then turned 
away abruptly, almost rudely. 

" Tm going to try for a trout," he announced. 
" I've got a fly in my hat here, but what sticks me is a 
line. Ah, I have it," with sudden inspiration. " Old 
Pomp, — ^just the thing." He sprang off into the 
bushes and after a moment returned with half a dozen 
long horse-hairs which he proceeded to plait into a 
line. 

" Good ; now for a pole." He lopped down a slender 
cherry sprout, trimmed it with his knife, and was 
ready. 

" Back in a minute," he called, and disappeared 
into the rhododendron. What a cheery, resourceful 
fellow he was! One couldn't help liking him. 

She went to the stream, and glancing coyly in the 
direction he had gone, began to wash her hands and 
face and to arrange her hair in the mirror of the pool. 
In half an hour she heard his hail up the dinkey road. 

" Got six neat ones. Look at 'em." He held them 
up on a stick, six mountain trout that glistened like 
jewels. Her bright face and newly arranged hair 
gave him a quick thrill. His tongue quivered with 
a remark, but he only said : 

" That's our supper." 

" How are we going to cook them ? " she asked in 
puzzled tone. " We haven't any dishes," 
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"Oh, that's easy. We're camping out, you know. 
I'll cook 'em. Ever see it done this way ? " He dressed 
the trout, and, embedding three of them in a yellow 
clay, buried the mass in the hot ashes. The remaining 
three he impaled on long spits and roasted them over 
the coals. Then with the axe he hewed out plates from 
the pine slabs. Supper was ready. The clay was 
poked out of the ashes, and broken open, and the trout, 
leaving their skins in the shells, rolled out a clear 
yellow, and done to a turn. 

" How do you like 'em ? " he asked. 

" They'd be good if we had salt," she said, tasting 
critically. 

" Oh, we're Indians now, and Indians, you know, 
don't eat salt. You want to imagine with all your 
might that we are Indians, and you'll forget all about 
the salt. That's the way to enjoy things in the woods." 
He began on his share of the fish with evident rel- 
ish, and she stopped nibbling and ate as hungrily 
as he. 

" ril get a string in the morning that '11 be enough," 
he declared boyishly. " Now for the chores." He 
sprang out into the thicket and began to lop down 
the hemlock scrubs and strip them of their soft sprigs. 
" Have to dry 'em a little, but they'll be all right. 
I'm going to fix up one of them bunks for you, and 
I'm going to stay out here and tend the fire." 

" And ril put things to rights a little in here." She 
arose and began to move about the room briskly. He 
paused a moment involuntarily to look at her. 

How bewitchingly cozy and domestic it was, the 
rude old room with its housewifely figure flying about 
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and scttfn^dxai^ m otrier? How niannelkxis to h2Te 
her there, hasj hdping 2t his hoa a dk eg p m g! 

The earfj twil^fat was uaiiiug oo. As it grew 
darker die whole skv toward Cherrr Rim tnmcd to 
a dull brick red. The smoke hxn^ 00 the ridges Uke 
a fog, and die air was foil of Sakes of charred leaves. 
The rain had not qneiKixed the fire; it was homing 
as fiercely as erer. The dark came 00 caiiv. It 
was evident that black doods had reeled up again. 
The wind howled about die c^d structure, and roared 
on the ridges. Despite die afternoon's shower it was 
a dry, sultry wind, the breath of a wedc of scorching 
weather. The fire by the brook was almost nnbear- 
ably warm, but it was needed for cheer and com- 
panionship. It was an excellent chaperon too, and 
young Jim kept it going steadily. He sat on an old 
pine block near it, and she perched precariously on 
the slab-heap near the door. 

The conversation centred about the fire and their 
escape, then wandered to other fires and other escapes. 

" Did you ever hear," she asked solemnly, " of the 
time when the fire came down in the night through 
Heller's Gap and threatened the valley ? " 

" No." 

"And you don't know what stopped it?" 

" No. I've never heard of it." 

" It got as far as the black ring around the old 
cabin and didn't cross it." 

" And the valley people of course thought it super- 
natural." 

Some did" 

But It was all perfectly natural; don't you see it 
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was? That short, green stuff that grows around the 
cabin don't burn easily." 

''What makes it grow there?" She was looking 
over at him half reprovingly. 

" Oh, it's some sort of wild grass. I 'spose it was 
sowed there sometime?" 

" But why don't the snow lie on it? " 

" I haven't seen but what it does. It's possible that 
the sun comes in onto it in a curious way and melts 
it quicker. It's on the south slope, you know, and 
under the rocks." 

" But snow never lies there, even on the north side, 
no matter how deep it may be elsewhere." 

" Oh, that's superstition, pure and simple. The 
stories about that old house are really laughable." 

" But Amos isn't superstitious. He's seen it ; and 
you know about what he heard the other night, — he 
and Dan?" 

" Pshaw ! You don't seriously believe there's any- 
thing supernatural about that old house ; now, do you ? 
He looked over at her laughingly. " I didn't suppose 
that anybody nowadays really believed in ghosts until 
I came into the valley here. I never dreamed of such 
a thing." 

" Amos don't believe in 'em." 

" No ; but it makes all the difference in the world 
who you're with. He and all the rest of you have 
been thinking about this thing so long that you're 
nervous, and you actually imagine you see and hear 
things." 

But Amos isn't nervous." 

Well, I know this, — that every region has got a 
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.haunted house, and people you wouldn't think of be- 
lieving in such things can be found by the dozen to 
say they have seen the ghost. Now, do you know 
Tom and I watched there three nights running after 
that last scare and never saw or heard a thing out 
of the way? It's all superstition, you take my word 
for it." 

" Perhaps so," she said doubtfully. Then for some 
reason a silence fell between them. After a time he 
glanced shyly in her direction. She was leaning far 
forward toward the fire, her elbows in her lap, her 
chin in her hands, gazing demurely into the flames. 

The picture thrilled him: the dim background of 
hemlock and rhododendron in which the shadows 
played fitfully, the tottering old mill faintly outlined, 
and the girl with the firelight in her hair. He gazed 
at her rapt and breathless. It was the moment of 
moments for confession: the man and maiden miles 
and miles from all other human life, the steep encir- 
cling ridges, — a little world, and only they two. A 
wild impulse seized him, but he crushed it instantly. 
He would make no avowal now. She was with him 
wholly by accident ; it had been against her will. He 
had the advantage, but he would not use it. Not one 
look or one word of love to embarrass her now, if 
he could master himself, and he could. He would 
seek her some other time when she was free to do 
her whole will, and he would pour out his heart as a 
man should. 

" Homesick ? " he asked, with a suspicion of fun in 
his voice. 

" Not a bit ! " she said scornfully. " But think how 
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they are worrying- down home. They won't sleep 
a wink, will they?" 

" Can't blame them if they don't, but it's nothing 
we're to blame for." 

I think I'll go in now," she said solemnly. 
Good-night," he said, and she disappeared. 

He threw on more wood and took his place again 
on the log. For an hour he gazed fixedly into the 
flames. Another hour, and he had not changed his 
position except to pile on fuel. 

Then he heard a low growl over the ridge and sat 
up with a start. Another shower was coming up. 
The lightning, at first mere spurts of light across the 
west, gleamed red and sinister through the smoke. 
The wind plunged over the ridges in wild panic, bel- 
lowing and shrieking. It fell upon the rickety old 
mill and wrenched it with violence till it groaned and 
rattled and roared. The thunder grew louder with 
every peal ; the lightning flickered and streamed bale- 
fully. Young Jim seemed oblivious of it. He heaped 
the wood ever and anon upon his fire, and continued 
his steady contemplation of the flames. Then some 
subtle magnetism drew up his glance and there she 
was in the doorway, looking him full in the eyes. 

"I'm not just sure that the mill's safe in all this 
wind." She came up to the fire, so near to him that 
he could have touched her. There seemed to be a 
wistful note in her voice. 

"Oh, it's stood worse blows than this. In the 
winter, when the leaves are off, the winds sweep down 
these valleys fearfully." 

" It '11 put out our fire, won't it? '* 
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" Shouldn't wonder ; but we can have one inside. 
Let it go. Believe Fll get in some slabs while I have 
a chance." He fell to the work with energy. " Aren't 
you afraid of thunder ? " he called out cheerily. '* I 
hope not, for this is going to be an old rattler, ten 
times worse than the other." 

" No-o ; I'm not afraid." There was the slightest 
note of doubt in the tone. No wonder ; the surround- 
ings were indeed strange and fearsome — ^the shud- 
dering old mill ; the intense darkness ; the fire, lighting 
everything weirdly ; and the nearing crash and bellow 
of the storm. 

" This will cool oflF the Run, won't it? " she asked 
almost eagerly. 

" Surci We'll get out in the morning all right" 
He was flying back and forth between the slab pile 
and the mill. 

" I hope we can," she echoed with a suspicion of 
wistf ulness. " But can't I help ? " 

"Oh, no; I've got enough. Better come in now. 
Hear the rain come down the valley there I Glori- 
ous, ain't it? I just love a night-gust like thisl " 

The storm was indeed breaking upon them in full 
force. The thunder, with crash after crash, broke over 
their very heads; then it bellowed and roared and 
tumbled from ridge to ridge. The continuous volley 
with its rip and roar was deafening. The lightning, 
almost blood-red from the smoke, shook its fingers 
in their very faces. The rain came, not in drops 
but in sheets. It roared on the mill roof as if 
hurled from a steamer hose. It hurtled down the 
wind in watery wrath, dashing wild floods as from 
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buckets. There seemed nothing in the whole land- 
scape save water and blinding gleams and crashing 
noise. The fire by the brook struggled fitfully for a 
time and then hissed out. The stream began to rise 
by leaps and bounds until it was almost by the door. 

The mill roof had been well made; it leaked only 
here and there, and they kept dry. Jim had a roaring 
fire in the stove, which made the little room really 
cozy and homelike. He chopped at the slabs and fed 
them into the flames, while she sat on a bench and 
watched him. His confidence and cheery good fellow- 
ship were contagious. What a glorious, self-reliant 
fellow he was I The thunder and lightning were 
nothing to be nervous about; he laughed at them. 
And, somehow, despite the wildness and the crash 
without, she did not feel frightened or even ill at 
ease. 

At length the storm began to subside. The thunder 
rolled off into the east; the lightning came in sheets 
rather than in blinding bolts ; the rain began to slacken. 
In an hour it was all over. 

" Did you sleep any ? " he asked suddenly. 

" I had just got to sleep when it began to thunder." 

" Well, it's all over now. You must get some more 
sleep ; it's a long time before morning. Say, I'm going 
inside the mill there. If you want anjrthing, pound on 
the boards. Good-night." 

Before she could answer he was gone. She lay 
down again in the bunk, drew up the lap-robe, and the 
next thing she was conscious of was the sound of 
voices outside. It was broad daylight. 

" So, you're at the bottom of this, heigh ? Where 
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is Rose?'* It was her father's Toice, angry and direat- 



** She's in the nnlL** Rose sprang out mstandj. 

" I'm an right, Pip." she cried. 

** This is a pretty trick ! " She coold see at a glance 
diat he was angry throogh and throogfa. ^Here 
Amos and Ab and I've been banting these moontains 
all night long, and your modier's almost wild, and 
you up here with that scamp.'' 

" Why, father, be ^" 

" I don't want to bear a word about it, — not a word. 
If he's up here, then it's on account of you. I know 
diat. He's sneak^ up here after you, and got you 
in ahead of that fire on purpose to show off. I hain't 
a doubt he set it himself. I'm going to look into this 
pret-t-t-t>' close, young man. Now, you start. Qear 
out of here this minute. I can take my daughter 
home alone." His anger almost chdced him. Young 
Jim shouldered his axe without a word and turned 
to start. 

" Wait, Mr. Farthing. Here, father " 

" Not another word. I ^" 

" Father, Fm going to speak." There was a flash 
in her eyes and a ring in her voice that silenced the 
man. " Mr. Farthing was here in the mountains to 
look after his wood lot. He met me wholly by acci- 
dent in the valley down here. If he hadn't, I think 
I should have burned : for I wouldn't have left Pomp 
till it was too late. He knew the way into this valley, 
and we came just in time. And there was no way 
out last night. You know that You've got no right 
to speak as you did." 
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"We'll go home." he said gruffly. "Come along 
with me." 

" Not till I thank Mr. Farthing." She went im* 
pulsively to where the young man was standing and 
took his hand. " I want to thank you for what you 
have done, Mr. Farthing. I owe you everything." 

" Oh, it's nothing," he said with affected careless- 
ness, but there was a look on his face that even 
the Squire noticed. 

Come along, Rose," he said with an angry snap. 
Good-bye, Mr. Farthing." She turned and waved 
her hand at him girlishly. 

" Good-bye," he echoed, then he plunged over the 
ridge toward the Wild Meadows. 

The two strode on in silence till they reached the 
entrance of the valley. Suddenly a cry of horror 
burst from her lips. She halted instantly and rubbed 
her eyes. The valley, which yesterday lay a great 
mass of vegetation through which one could see for 
only a few rods in any direction, lay swept as clean 
almost as a room. A few scattered sn^ags, still smok- 
ing feebly, a blackened log here and there, but aside 
from these nothing but fire-cracked rocks and bare 
earth. They could see the whole length of the valley 
to the Black Log road, and it was a mere blackened 
trough in which the flooded stream was visible its 
entire length. 

" It made clean work, didn't it? " she said at length. 
Yes," he mumbled. 

Ah, there's the buggy." She stopped again near 
a heap of twisted red iron. 

Yes, imagine how we felt when we found that 
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We looked erery inch of this valley over for what 
was left of you and Fomp, There's Amos and Ab. 
Hello-o-o-o ! Fotmd her ! Now get in." 

They drove in silence down the valley and out 
throng the gaps. Rose knew her father, and she 
realised that the less die said in his present mood 
the better it would be. Only once did the old man 
speak and that was when they were almost home. 

"Remember, Rose, what you promised me.*' He 
turned and looked her full in the eyes. ''You can't 
break that, not if you are my daughter." 

She did not answer. She was looking with far 
eyes out over the range which lay veiled and dim 
on the horizon. 



CHAPTER XI 
LONA HELLER 

EVEN in the remotest mountain cabin one may 
find comeliness — roundness of figure, and lustre 
of eyes, and even perfection of colour and mould of 
feature. But beauty is quite another thing. It is 
an atmosphere rather than a contour and a colour; 
it is a subtle blending of all things together; and it 
is more. There is heredity in it, — the cumulative 
charm of a long line of fair mothers and fairer 
daughters. The essence of it eludes analysis; it is 
the bouquet of rare wine, indescribable and indefin- 
able. When one finds it in the wilderness it whispers 
of old tragedy. It is the full-blown Jacqueminot 
among the jungle thorns. There has been a rude 
transplanting; there is a romance to tell, though per- 
chance it has been forgotten. 

No one could deny that Lona Heller possessed 
beauty, — a wild, barbaric type of beauty perhaps, yet 
one that attracted attention instantly and held it by 
a force that was little short of uncanny. A single 
glance marked her as an exotic, a child of the South, 
of the Latin lands — ^with cheeks of pale olive, with 
eyes such as only the daughters of the Mediter- 
ranean ever possess, and with hair abundant and soft 
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and gUstening in its perfect Madmess. With the sun 
full upon it, it was still an absolute blade. The suf^le 
figure, lithe and cat-quidc, die arms rounded for the 
dance, for the fling of the tambourine or the casta- 
nets, the feet and limbs light as the daughter of Hero- 
dias, the neck and head for toss and coquettish pose, — 
every line and feature was of this earth, a joy to 
see, but of the moment alone. A curious type for 
old Poppy Miller's cabin in the Run, a type dearly 
not evolved amid the Seven Mountains. 

No wonder that the valley folk, who had caught 
only glimpses of this girl, whispered among them- 
selves, and no wonder that Tom Farthing, alive and 
twent>'-one, went home from the Run in a flutter. 
He spent a day in searching for a pretext for seeing 
her again, and he found one. 

It would require tact, he mused, to conquer her 
shyness. Doubtless he would find diflBculty in seeing 
her at all : for she was wild as a forest creature and 
as timid. But the evening changed the face of things. 
She had not avoided him at all; she had been sdf- 
possessed and at her ease; and there had been in 
her every attitude and intonation the stateliness of one 
who is condescending graciously. He was the menial 
and she the daughter of the house. It mystified him 
and haunted him. As he walked home through the 
twilight he could think of nothing else. How could 
a woman like that live at Poppy Miller's, in that 
squalid cabin? 

That was the beginning of visits. He went almost 
every night He carried her water from the creek; 
he sawed her wood ; he walked with her in the twilight. 
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Then all in a moment she changed like an April day. 
As by an impulse she dropped her aloofness and re- 
serve and made a comrade of him. It took his breath 
away. It sent him home powerless to banish her from 
his thoughts. He was as wax in her hands; he 
changed with her every mood, and her moods were 
infinite. Now he was joyous and confident, — ^he could 
win her yet, for she loved him, it must be ; then swiftly 
he would despair, for she was infinitely far away and 
he was but an episode; then for a tense moment he 
would feel like one who awakes in a grip that holds 
him rigid, fight as he may, — but it was only for the 
moment. 

Once he found her dressed in a strange, clinging 
costume of yellow, brilliant and glittering, her arms 
bare to the shoulders, and her feet in curious sandals. 
Her hair was knotted in wild, gipsy fashion. A dash 
of color at the crown, a sparkle of beads at the throat, 
— ^he could only stare at her. 

" Don't you like the dress ? " she called. 

"But what is it?" 

" Just a dress. See ! " She sprang up and spun 
around till the short skirt stood out like a bell. " You 
never saw me dance. Look I " She caught up a tam- 
bourine-like thing with fluttering streamers, flung up 
her arms in joyous abandon, and glided and flashed 
and spun. Her eyes were full upon him. They 
seemed unnaturally large and brilliant, and always 
looking straight into his. A moment and she sank 
upon the rock. 

" Wonderful ! wonderful ! " he burst out, strangely 
exhilarated. He could not take his eyes from hen 
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"* Btxt what Idod of a danoe is it? ** he asked eageriy. 
-WTmisit?- 

'^ It's just a dance.'* 

" But wiiere oocld joo bavc Icanied it? * 

** I never learned it.'' 

** Ah, but joa most.'' 

^ It's in the Mood. If s like farcalfaiiis.* 

'"The bkxxl?— what do JOO mean? Whatbkxxl?" 
He leaned forward intcnsehr. 

** See ; here's anodier.'* Again he watdied the flash 
and weave of her bare arms, the twinkle of her feet, 
the ding and s¥iing of her garments. The rhythmic 
thump, thump and chatter seemed beating in his diroat 
The streamers, floating and circling about her head 
and throat and breast, or leaping in exultation above 
her, dazed him. He began to feel strange and unreal, 
infinitely far off, and ever those eyes were full upon 
him. They seemed to be growing larger and more 
blade When she stopped he drew a long breath, but 
he did not move or speak. 

" We call that ' The Fling,' " she volunteered. 

"We? But who ?" 

The witches' fling.' Did you Ike it?" 
It was beautiful, beautiful!" he half whispered, 
still looking full at her. There seemed to him no 
past nor future, no here nor there, only now and her, — 
and it was enough just to look. 

'* Ah, see ! " With her arms flung above her head, 
and the ribbons flashing and twisting, she was dandng 
swiftly backward down the path. He tried to follow 
her, but he seemed to have no power to move. Her 
eyes were still full upon him. 
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Lona," he called 

Good-bye." She waved the streamers gaily, then 
disappeared into the house. Would she come back? 
He watched the door eagerly until the twilight had 
deepened into the darkness, but he saw her no more. 

The next day was Saturday. He went down earlier 
than usual; the sun was still in sight over the ridge, 
though dimmed by the smoke to a mere plate of 
brass. The old cabin lay dead and deserted. The 
blinds were drawn close ; there was not even a smoke. 
He hesitated a moment, then rapped at the back-door, 
and after a long wait he rapped again. No one there. 
He turned and scanned the path to the creek. Per- 
haps she was getting the water. No movement. Ah ! 
as he turned again, there she was, not two steps away. 
She had opened the door without noise. He jumped 
almost guiltily. 

" Why — ^why — ^you here ? " he almost gasped. 

" Come in," she said gravely. 

" Why, no. Perhaps we can " 

" Come in." He followed her without a word. 

The kitchen was quite dark when she closed the 
door. A few coals glowered in the stone fireplace, 
but they furnished no light. Without a word she 
threw on a handful of something that rustled Softly; 
then he heard no sound. The silence was awkward. 

"That's been a fine day," he observed at ran- 
dom. 

" Yes." 

" Had the spring fever ? " 

" No." 

" I have. Had to drive myself to work. Jim's bad 
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it, and it makes him blue. It makes father work. I 
never saw him work so." 

There was no reply. Then the flame leaped up 
among the twigs; it climbed rapidly; and lighted up 
the whole apartment. 

He saw only the girl. She was sitting on a stool 
at the side of the hearth, and the fire brought out 
every detail. Then a great cat appeared from the 
shadows and began to rub against her. She fondled 
it absently, and began talking to it the artless non- 
sense that girls talk to cats. He was awakened by a 
rattling in the shed-room adjoining. Some one was 
coming. 

" Say," he spoke up quickly. " Have you brought 
up the water yet ? " 

" No." 

" All right then, come on." 

" No, no ; sit here. We won't get any water to- 
night." 

" Of course^ we will." He arose impetuously and 
started for the door. 

" No— don't." There was a note of command in 
her voice, but he did not notice it. 

" Come on. It won't be dark outside for an hour 
yet. Come on." He swung out through the door, 
and after a wavering moment she followed him. From 
the porch they went through the back yard with its 
litter of old wood and farming tools and decaying 
odds and ends. Suddenly, before they had come to 
the path by the rail fence, she stopped. 

"Let's sit awhile," she proposed, sinking upon a 
limestone fragment. He turned with a puzzled look, 
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then arranged one of the buckets for a seat. A fringe 
of ragged cedars gave them almost the seclusion of 
a room. For a time neither spoke. A strange new 
mood was upon her, and it awed him. 

The sun disappeared, snuffed out even before it 
reached the horizon. The dull bellow of the Run, 
swelled high with its spring flood, came up steadily 
from below. The twilight, vague and unreal amid 
the half-seen smoke, was deepening fast. A chorus 
of frog voices spattered shrilly from along the stream ; 
robins and blackbirds were in full swing with their 
evening songs. 

" What's the matter, Lona ? " he asked after a 
while. *' You're not like yourself." 

"Ah?" 

" No ; you're not." 

"How am I different?" 

" I don't know. It seems almost as if something 
was troubling you." 

"What could?" 

" I don't know ; but don't you get lonesome here ? 
Say, why don't you get out more? Why don't 
you ? " 

" Oh, bah ! The valley people ! They're cattle ! " 

" But, Lona, you forget ; I'm one of them, and so 
are you." 

" I'm not I " She turned and faced him defiantly. 

"What do you mean?" 

"And you're not; you're different." 

"Different?" 

"You're like me, — ^and we hate 'em. We just 
hate 'em ! " 
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" Lona ! " There was a look in the girl's eyes that 
frightened him. 

" And you'll know sometime I " 

" Lona ! " He arose and took a dizzy step towautl 
her. 

" Oh, Lona, I " 

" No, no, no — don't ! — Come I " She arose swiftly 
and turned toward the path. " It's getting darker ; 
we must go for the water." He followed her breath- 
lessly. By the creekside she paused for an instant, 
while he dipped the buckets ; then she turned and ran 
up the path again. 

" Come, quick," she ordered in a penetrating whis- 
per. It was as if some fearful thing were lurking 
somewhere in the glen. 

" Wait ! — ^please, do," he gasped after they had scur- 
ried half-way up the hill. " Can't we stop a minute ? " 
She turned instantly and faced him. 

" No ! — ^at the flat stone — come ! " 

Again they hastened up the path. At the stone he 
sank down breathless. The girl wheeled instantly, 
and, standing straight and rigid, peered back into 
the Run. She was very near him. How perfect she 
was as she stood there in the twilight, — a woman to 
dream about, " Fair as a jonquil, tall as a bride for 
the high gods mete." 

"Lona," he whispered, "what is it?" 

" Nothing." 

" But you're strange. There's something the matter. 
What is it down there, Lona ? " He felt like shud- 
dering, he knew not why. It was as if something 
were hovering over them. 
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" It*s nothing ; it's the evening. Let's keep perfectly 
still. Don't you hear it?" 

"Hear what?" 

" The evening. It's a concert. Hark ! " 

It was not hard to imagine. The evening hymn 
of the May day was swelling all about them, but above 
all, and dominating it all, was the gibber of the Run 
just below them. There was something strange about 
it, something that crept over him more and more like 
a premonition of danger: the gloom of the place, the 
dark forms of the cedars, the imprisoning tangle of 
the rhododendron, and the smutches of black above, — 
the ridges converging into the Gap. He began to look 
about him almost stealthily. Then he caught a glimpse 
of her, and something all in a flash thrilled him as 
with fear. 

She was looking with wide eyes, every muscle and 
nerve in her body tense, down through the laurel 
tangle to where the waters of Roaring Run break 
through the Gap. Automatically he turned in the 
direction of her gaze, but he saw nothing. 
Lona, what is it?" 

It's nothing, — come !— quick ! " She dodged with 
lightning movement as if some unseen thing had 
struck at her, then darted away. One instant and 
she was gone. 

Scarce realising what he did, he sprang after her. 
He looked eagerly right and left, behind every cedar 
and tangle. She had vanished utterly. 

" Lona ! " he called in a fearful whisper. " Lona ! " 
Then he raised his voice and shouted, " Lona! " 

" Hush ! Sh-h-h-h-h ! " She was right at his el- 
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hem, as if ^be had nscn from die cardt. " 
ff — 



Loca, wbat is xr? For God's sake what' 
tliisanabocr? Looa!* 



srtTrd ids band as if he were in das^gcr, 
tried to pcH fnm a2ocg. 

''But, Lena,* he pSradcd, die toodi of her hand 
thrilHng faxm ndgfctilj, - wbat is it? — ^I Jove yea " 



**Xoi, no, no! Yoa mu^ g^ — ^Yoa mnsr never 
comeback. Gxne — qtock!" There nas an intcositf 
aboct tiae girl's words dat fngtucned hxsi. 



, — ^what is it?** 

" Gow — ^I cr i iii i iand ." Sie Hssrd die words in bis 
verj car. " If yoa ^Kak, it's oeadi. One word and 
it's death. Oxne.** Her hot breath was in his &ce. 
She was pczllzng him akxig as if in a panic Then, as 
by nagic, she was gone He sloppe d for a riwrinit 
in his tracks. 

Everything was mnBtnrally silent- Even the frqgs 
for some mystcriocs reason had ceased their doms. 
He foimd hiniself Hsteoing breathlessly tor he knew 
not what A ghastly fear was cree^Kng over him. 
Somediing black and awful was lurking right near 
him. The air was hot and sd£ing; it was difficnh to 
breathe; his bead seemed bcrsticg. Caxxtioasiy he 
b^an to pick his way; dien heb^^ to walk rapidly; 
then to nm ; nor did he stop nntil he had readied his 
father^s door. 

The next momii^ all was normal again. The night 
seemed like some confused dream, far off and vague. 
He langhed at Ins pamc, and all day kmg die passinn 
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in his heart grew more imperious. He would go down 
again ; he would go that very evening. But he found 
no life about the old house that night, nor the next. 
For a week he tried to see her, but the whole place 
seemed deserted. There was no response to his rap- 
pings at the cabin ; it was as if the family had moved 
away. He went down into the Run and sat on the 
flat rock until long after twilight, but there was no 
sound or movement. Then for a time he went no 
more into the uncanny hole, but tried to smother out 
his thoughts by the hard work of the spring planting. 



CHAPTER XII 
THE PLAY AND THE CHORUS 

DURING the days following the fire. Rose 
seemed sober and preoccupied, — a new mood 
for her. She did not laugh and sing as of old, and 
she did not go out of afternoons to drive. Therefore 
she is sick, reasoned her father, and he knew the 
cause. It was the inevitable reaction. A girl cannot 
be snatched from the brink of death without a shock. 
An experience like hers has often completely unnerved 
a woman and made her a physical wreck for life. 
He insisted on calling Dr. Kuack, but she scorned 
the idea. 

On Sunday, when Karl Keichline drove into the 
yard, she declared that she would not see him. Some- 
how the very sight of the man repelled her. She 
wanted to go to her room and stay there. 

" But, Rose, you need to be cheered up, and no 
one can do it like Karl," the old Squire had burst 
out. " Of course you'll see Karl." 

" No, I won't," she snapped. " I don't want to 
see anybody." 

" But you'll see Karl, Rose." 

"And why?" 

" Oh, come, come, Rose. Of course you'll see him. 
He'll put you in good spirits in no time. He's jolly's 
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a lark this morning. Mother and I are going to 
meeting and leave you two to keep house. Of course 
I wouldn't have you go to church feeling as you do." 

" No, no, father. Don't. I want to go " 

" Of course you don't. I know all about it, you 
rogue! I know girls. Take good care of him, Dot. 
Ho, ho, ho ! " He went out in great good humour, 
and Mrs. Hartswick joined him at the door. Then 
Karl came in, simpering and solicitous, and she ush- 
ered him into the front room. 

Somehow she felt no desire to laugh at him now, 
though he had never appeared more ludicrous. Bolt 
upright he sat in a straight-backed chair that creaked 
dolefully under his every movement, and twirled his 
fat thumbs, and told her of his week : his sales of this 
and that; his hopes of this and that; his plans, and 
his profits, and his ideas. The abundance of his pros- 
perity seemed to keep him in a continual state of 
mild astonishment. She did not laugh nor remark; 
she sat by the window, her eyes on the distant range, 
which still had a ghost of smoke upon it, and rocked 
to and fro with nervous jerks, while he droned on 
with his tales 6f prosperous endings and moving acci- 
dents by store and farm. 

To-day she loathed the man. It seemed to her 
as if she had never really seen him before. Something 
all of a sudden had opened her eyes. He was a mere 
clod of a creature, intent on money and acres. And 
he was to be her husband ! Her father's will was like 
iron, when once it was set, and he had willed it. There 
was no escape; only five weeks more, — ^five weeks 
more ! She stopped rocking and looked with far eyes 
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oat over the ridges. He had never known her so 
still. 

" You arc not well. Rose,'* he said at length, with 
calf-like tenderness. " You are not yourself." 

" No ; I'm not myself," she snapped suddenly, turn- 
ing full upon him. " I think I'd better go to my 
room." In a ti^nnkling she disappeared, leaving him 
to wonder and speculate, and spend the forenoon 
alone. 

After the dinner, which was patriarchal in its quality 
and its profusion, the Squire took the young man 
to a ramble over the estate. He instructed him as 
to the diflFerent plots and their time of rotation, and 
he mapped out the spring campaign of plantings and 
sowings. The fences were in perfect condition; the 
comers and bounds were carefully marked ; the wheat 
was free from winter-kill and " fly." Then he exhib- 
ited the bams and out-buildings and stock as if Karl 
were a prospective buyer. And the yoimg man viewed 
it all with huge approval and made hard-headed sug- 
gestions that pleased the Squire. Here was a son-in- 
law after his own heart 

They sat long over the evening tea, so long that 
Karl missed the evening service. He was in high 
spirits. He laughed and joked and beamed upon 
Rose, and the old man reflected his joy; he fairly 
purred in his content. Things were moving smoothly. 
It was perfectly natural that Rose should be sober. 
She had gone through an experience that was enough 
to fill a lifetime with shudders, — but it would end all 
right. She needed diversion, and merry company, and 
$he was getting it, 
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That night, as she started for her room, he spoke 
to her with unusual tenderness. 

"The day has done you good, Dot.*' He put his 
hand on her shoulder and looked at her admiringly. 
" I haven't seen so much colour in your cheeks for a 
long time. Oh, we know all about it, you rogue. 
You can't fool us. Ho, ho, hoi" He chucked her 
under the chin playfully. 

" But, father " 

" Oh, come, come now ; don't say a word about it," 
he cut her off jovially. " I know just how it is. 
Girls have to go through just about so much non- 
sense. It's bom in 'em. Ho, ho, ho! But you go 
to sleep, and get rested. Dot. Sleep just as long's 
you want to ; that's what's going to put you right onto 
your feet again. Don't you worry one bit. Wal, 
good-night." She wavered a moment as if about to 
speak, then turned and ran quickly up the stairs. 

Her room was on the garden side. She blew out 
her light as she entered. She would sit by the window 
in the cool night air. She wanted to think. A young 
moon was casting in a weird twilight, and the thrill 
and odour of the growing spring were breathing up 
from the garden like a greeting. 

She had hardly closed the door when something 
dropped with a little crash near the window and rolled 
with metallic tinklings into the centre of the room. 
Her first thought was that she had pushed something 
from the bureau, and half automatically she groped 
to pick it up. A moment and her hand struck it, — 
a pine-cone. How came a pine-cone in her room? 
It must have come in at the open window. There was 
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a paper on it, — 2, note He was oat there; it was 
a message trocn him. Her heart went off in a flatter^ 
and her hand trembled so that she cxnzld hardhr dis- 
entangle the dainty fitde nnssxre. Wliat did it say? 
To light the lamp and rxamrne it was oat of the 
question : he woold know at once what she was doing. 
A moment and she went into the opposite room, 
closed the door and strode a matdk A candle was 
on the little table. 

" Dear Miss Habtswick: 

** I am in the garden under ^xxir window. May I 
see you for a moment and speak to you ? I must see 
you sometime. The other day in the mountains you 
were with me only by accident, and I wotdd not take 
advantage of the accident to tell you what I must 
tell you. May I see you, if it is only for a moment? 
I am sitting on the bench by the crocuses and waiting 
for you. 

" I am, honestly yours, 

"James pARTHiNa" 



She blew out the candle instantly, as if in spite of 
the inner room he could see her; then she stole back. 
As she entered again, the sweet thrill of the April 
night stole up and greeted her like the breath of a 
lover. Then she sat for a moment on the side of 
the bed and tried to think. 

The note was still in her hand. After a time she 
went into the opposite room again, and, re-lighting 
the candle, read it twice over. There were fairness 
and passion and bo}rish honesty in every line. How 
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gentlemanly he had been and how considerate ! " You 
were with me only by accident, and I would not take 

advantage of the accident ." She tiptoed to the 

head of the stairs and listened. No sound. Her 
father and mother were already in bed and doubtless 
asleep. 

Another wavering moment and she went to her 
room, found a soft, white shawl to throw over her 
shoulders, and then stole down the back way into the 
night, — the throbbing April night, where young Jim, 
trembling with eagerness, stood amid the crocuses. 

Now the age-old drama of two men and a maiden, 
if played in the madness of the city, may escape all 
notice until the culmination brings its short-lived won- 
der, but in a little pocket of the hills it is vastly dif- 
ferent. The play goes on before a hundred spectators 
all eager to note the slightest flutter of heart or eye- 
lid, and every idle gathering in store or shop or horse- 
shed, like the chorus of the old drama, discusses and 
comments and speculates. 

Many of the whispered tales of Karl and Jim and 
Rose came surprisingly near the truth, and many 
came surprisingly far from it, but near or remote, 
the whispering never ceased. At every gathering one 
was sure to hear the conclusions of the old, who viewed 
the play objectively; or the comments of the middle- 
aged, who looked upon it not coldly, but curiously; 
and the exclamations of the young, who philosophised 
not at all, but speculated with eagerness. 

Thus the chorus droned on in the interludes. 

The Bottom church, a great square block of a build- 
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ing, stands alone, full ten rods from the store on 
one side and the schoolhouse on the other. Along 
the road on either side extend for many rods thick 
poles spiked to the tops of posts, to be used for hitch- 
ing places. On a fair Sunday these rails are crowded 
from end to end with horses and " rigs " of every 
description, some of them there after a journey of 
six and even eight miles. It is always a thrilling 
experience to the stranger in the valley to come sud- 
denly, amid the perfect silence of a Sabbath, around 
the curve of the road upon these two long rows of 
motionless horses, with no other hint of human life 
in the vicinity. 

Country worshippers come early to church on fair 
mornings, and they delight to gather in knots, the men 
about the horses, and the women in the vestibule, to 
talk until the arrival of the preacher. On the thir- 
tieth of April, the Sunday after Jim had thrown the 
pine-cone, the group was especially large. Its nucleus 
and oracle was Amos Harding, who was seated side- 
wise on a wagon-seat, his feet roosting precariously on 
one of the wheels. 

" Say, that drove of old hogs there by the meetin' 
house looks hansum, now don't it?" he was running 
on garrulously. " Runnin' wild right in the street, — 
by Moses, I wonder what they'd say up to Connecti- 
cut? Ever think of it, the name of this State is 
P^n-sylvania and there ain't a tarnal pig-pen in the 
State ! Say, do you know a feller once told me the rule 
for findin' latitude in the United States? You multiply 
the number of hogs running loose on a mile of road 
by the average number of rods of rail-fence to the 
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square mile of land and you'll have the distance in 
miles from the Connecticut River, countin* north and 
south. He, he, he! Better rule than that, though: 
You multiply the average number of pints of paint 
to a house in any region by the number of square 
inches in the average front yard and if you're careful 
of your fractions, you'll get the exact distance in rods 
to the nearest point on the Gulf of Mexico. Fails 
in Centre County, though ; all rules do. W'y, we're 
miles north of the paint-line and miles north of the 
average hog-line, but in spite of all that, if you apply 
arry one of them rules it lands us right off of the tip 
end o' Florida." 

"Jest you look o' there wunst," spoke up a voice 
in a low whisper. All turned instantly. Rose Harts- 
wick was walking up the path with her father and 
Karl Keichline. 

" Looks kinder pale, I take it ; don't seem to be as 
chipper as she was once." There was a note of sar- 
casm in Lem Fisher's voice. " You folks can't see a 
hoss-fly unless he's lit right onto the tip-end of your 
nose. I tell you Rose ain't long for this world still. 
She's got the oppnehmer if ever I seen any one have 
it yetst. Wasn't that the way Katie Barndollar looked 
at first? And what did I tell the Squire last winter? 
What did I ask him wunst? Now jest see what's 
er happenin'." 

" And what's happenin' ? " asked Amos curtly. 

" Yes, I'd ask that if I was you." He looked scorn- 
fully up at the man. " You hain't saw, I 'spose, how 
Al Farthing's spell-bound her to Jim? And Karl's 
the best match for a girl there is in this county still. 
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She'd never want to get shet of a man like Karl 
if she wan*t spell-bound and haexed. Nosoh." 

"And who sez she wants to get red of Kari?'' 
asked Amos sternly. 

"Oh, pshaw! if I was as blind as you be Fd get 
some glass eyes wunst. Hain*t she made him wait 
till the first o' June a'ready before she sayes Ae word? 
Why's that now? It's jest because she don't dast to 
run plumb against her father still, and because she's 
spell-bound to Jim. Are you fool enough to suppose 
when it comes time she'll give Karl the yesT Not 
by a long shot. Shell outen his light and Jim Tl be 
high line. You jest wait and see.'' He squinnied tq> 
his left eye and nodded knowingly at the crowd. 

"But won't Karl fight?" inquired Unde Jake 
in an old man's shrill quaver. " Karl ain't no baby 
still." 

" Oh, no ; there won't be no fight. Oh, no ! " The 
oracle was nothing if not cock-sure. " Therell be 
jest a little pow-wowing that nobody 11 know nothing 
about, and pop! over 11 go poor Karl with a stroke, 
or something else, his eyes bulging out like he'd saw 
the devil wunst. Or perhaps hell have the oppnehmer 
or the run-down or something jest as Rose has got 
it. Oh, I tell you, Karl's goin' to be out of it come 
June stilL You-uns see if he hain't." 

" Plain 's the nose on your face a'ready," diimed 
in Ulie. 

" Plainer 'n two and two," continued Lem ¥ritfi 
growing conviction. " Jest you see here wunst Al 
Farthing falls out with the Squire 'cause he wants 
to be king. That's number one. The Squire fzXis 
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out with AI Farthing" 'cause he wants to stay king. 
That's number two. Both of 'em's mad at each other 
as their skins can hold. That's number three. Al 
Farthing's a pow-wower, and what does a pow- 
wower do when he gets mad? Heigh? W'y, he 
jest goes and gets his Bible and key and silk threads 
and all that kind of stuff and he ups and pow-wows 
wunst. That's number four. Rose is the only child 
the Squire's gut a'ready, and he sets more store by 
her than anything else in the world still. Now that's 
five," — counting on his fingers. " Now, you-uns 
look here. When he pow-wows who will he pow- 
wow? Won't it be Rose? Hein? Ain't that clear 's 
mud? Now you jest think of it a minute. He spell- 
binds Rose and makes her fall crazy in love with 
Jim. Can't you hear the old pow-wower laugh over 
that? Don't you see it's for the old man to kick 
Rose out of his house and home or else leave all of 
his property to the Farthings? Hein? Oh, I tell 
you, a long old head ciphered that out, and I'm 
willing to bet my leg still that it was planned up 
in the old Heller cabin. Slick? Oh, my, ain't it 
slick?" 

" You folks make me sick, by gor-ri-fus I " snapped 
Amos, who had been keeping remarkably still for 
him. " I can't, if I die, help thinking I'm in a nigger 
shack down South. Pow-wow! Cat's foot! Say, 
what do you know about Rose and her doings, any- 
way? Pshaw! I don't want to hear another word 
about it. I'll tell you one thing, though: Rose ain't 
in no danger of breaking her heart over any man; 
not this week. She's mighty capable of taking care 
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of her own business, and that's jest the point where 
you folks is weak." 

" Say," spoke up Lem again, utterly ignoring 
Amos, " have any of you-uns noticed how Tom Far- 
thing's been shining up to Loney lately ? Noticed that, 
have yeh? How do you cipher it out?" He waited 
an impressive moment. " Wal, suh, want to know 
my idea? I can see it jest as clear 's mud. I could 
tell a mighty good deal if I wanted to, but I won't. 
rU jest say this much: if Loney Heller 'd lived two 
hundred year ago she 'd have been in a little bonny- 
fire some fine morning. Mmh-huh." He nodded his 
head impressively and shut up one eye. " There's 
some strange things goes on down in that old house 
in the Run still, — some mighty strange things. I've 
saw some of 'em with my own eyes, and I'll tell you 
this: it would be as much as my life is worth to 
tell about some of 'em still. She's a queer girl, 
Loney is. She's the last o' the Hellers, and she owns 
this walley in the devil's right. You-uns knows that. 
Now think of this: 'fore Al Farthing could spin a 
thread he had to take account o' Loney. Ain't that 
clear 's mud? Before he could tech the Squire or 
Rose he had to buy her off. I tell you even the devil 
can't do nothin' in this walley still without askin' 
Loney. Now let me tell you one thing, Amos Hard'n," 
he lowered his voice and spoke in a shuddering whis- 
per, "that white face you and Dau seen in the old 
Heller house winder that night was Loney's. 'Fore 
God, it was. I know it." 

A shuddering " Ah-h-h-h-h-h ! " came from the 
crowd. 
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"Yessuh, that white face was Loney Heller's. 
'Fore God that's the truth, and I know what I'm 
saying. I could prove it if I dast to. And where 
did she go to? Answer that." There was no doubting 
the sincerity of the man. He believed what he was 
saying. 

"Tommy rot! Oh, pshaw!" ejaculated Amos. 
" I'm mighty glad I'm a Yankee and hain't gut none 
of this infernal superstition." 

" The only persons ever hung for witches in this 
country still was hung by Yankees," retorted Lem. 
" I knows some things, if my ancestors did come 
over in the Cauliflower," 

"Wal, the Yankees hung 'em. They didn't listen 
to 'em with their mouths wide open like corn-poppers." 

" But how about that night up in the Heller house, 
Amos? How about that? Dan ain't no liar; Dan's 
fair-minded, and what did he say? Heigh?" 

"An infernal trick, done by wires and electricity. 
You can do anything with electricity. Al Farthing's 
trying to be smart. That's all there is to that." 

" Oh, my I Talk about Dutch dumbness I " burst 
out Ulie. " By chimminy ! Yar-r-r-r-r-r I e-e-e-e-e-e-e ! 
Ho, ho, ho I Oh, my ! How's that, Lem ? Say, Amos, 
that's what I call Yankee dumb. Where's the wires? 
They ain't in sight, and if there was wires a man 
couldn't dig no trench without us knowin' it. And 
what about that great black ring? Hein?" 

" There's an underground hole to the Farthing^', or 
somewhere else," maintained Amos desperately. 

" Oh, chimminy gracious I " Ulie was getting angry. 
"When did they dig it? And didn't Dan say you- 
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UDS went down cellar and jobbed every mdi of Ae 
wan and stamped on die gnxmd? Say, Amos, do 
hare a HttLc cammoa sense, if Toa be a Yankee.^ 

~ WaL dicre^s some infernal tridcerr about it, I 
know that. It*3 jest like slight er hand: too can't 
tell, if you dic^ how it's done, but you know it*s a 
trick aG the same, and it's always easy enoogfa when 
you bear it explained.*' Amos was in his last ditdi. 

** Yessuh, you're right ; it is infemaL That's jest 
what it is. Ain't dierc witches in the Bible still? 
Heh? Ever read of the Witch of Endor? Didn't 
Job meet die devil walkin* up and down die eardi 
a'ready? — But, Lord! what's the uste? By-and4>y 
youTl be sa^-ing the Bible ain't true a'ready 'cause 
it's all chuckfull of fish stories." 

" How do you think it's coming out, Lem? " asked 
one in the crowd. "What Tl Loney do with Tom? 
Merry him ? " 

" O-o-o-oh, no! Xo, sir! Such critters don't 
meny. I know Tom pretty well, and he's a decent 
fellow in spite of his father's didcerings with die devil. 
I don't know nothing about Jim, but Tom's a decent 
feller that's bein' jumped oflF of the checker-board 
to get Al Farthing into the king row. That's clear 
's mud to me. Have yeh ever saw Loney wunst? 
Kinder witchy and snaky, ain't she? Ever saw any- 
thing like them eyes of hers, black and sharp 's a 
rat's, and that hair? 'Tain't natural. Ever notice 
how she don't speak to yeh, but goes off kinder age- 
ways and soft, and sneaks out of sight? There's 
months at a time that you don't see nothing of her 
at all. Where is she then ? Hein ? And where does 
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she get them clothes, let me ask yeh that? Not round 
here. Oh, I tell yeh there's more 'n seven devils 
in that critter still, and yt)U-uns '11 know it some day. 
She's the last of the Heller's a'ready, and Tom's in 
her g^ip. Yessuh. She's fascinated him jest like 
a rattlesnake. She looks like an angel to Tom, but 
I tell you-uns she's a wiper, — yessuh, a wiper. I know 
her through and through, and I could tell a pile more 
if I dast to. She's like one of them awful wampires 
I've read about, all black and snaky, that come 
down in the dark and suck your life's blood before 
you know it. Ah-h-h ! " He looked about him fur- 
tively; there was real terror in his face. He lowered 
his voice to a whisper. " Oh, I tell yeh, she's a hell- 
cat without a soul — z hell-cat — and Tom '11 wake up 
by-and-by like a man with the nightmare and find her 
grippin' his throat, — harder and harder, and he can't 
shake her off till he's dead, — dead with his eyes 
bulgin' wide open." The man was actually shaking 
with fear. A shudder that was audible ran round 
the circle. 

" Say, Lem, if I knew half as much as you do 
about the lower regions I'd write a dictionary," 
snapped Amos. " I don't know of any first-class dic- 
tionary of pow-wowin' and spells and hell-eatery, and 
here's a chance to make a fortune. But see there, — 
there's the preacher riding like Peter. Jest see him." 

The approach of the minister called for a change 
of topic. Amos was an adept at this. 

" Say," he continued, " I heard a good one on the 
preacher last week. You know somebody got into 
his barn a while ago, and stole every blessed chicking 
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he had to his name. Wal, Hal Siebert that lives over 
to the Furnace sez to him the next day, sez he, ' Say, 
Reverend, it serves you jest right,' sez he. ' A Meth- 
odist minister hain't got no call to keep chickings. 
Don't you get chicking to eat every time you eat 
away from home, and that's about twict a day ? Wal, 
give somebuddy else a chanct,' sez he. 'You've ate 
so much chicking now. that the pin-feathers is grow- 
ing behind your ears,' sez he, ' and you ought to 
be ashamed to look a hen in the face.' Wal, wal. 
Elder, you here ? " He turned with a surprised look 
as if he had just caught sight of the man. " Which 
way, did you come, I'd like to know? I was jest 
this very minute tellin' 'em that I thought you'd 
preach this mornin' on the good old text, ' The voice 
of the turkle is heard in the land,' — spring sermon 
kinder, don't you know? Wal, I 'spose we'll find 
the text out 'fore soon if we c'n keep awake." 

Five minutes later not a soul was in sight, and the 
drowsy notes of " Duke Street " were floating out of 
the open windows and over the Sabbath fields. 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE POW- WOWING AT ROARING RUN 

THE habitation of Poppy Miller at the mouth 
of the Run had been seen by few of the 
valley people, — ^at least by day. The children of the 
region for half a century and more had been taught 
to avoid the uncanny place and by no means to ap- 
proach it save under dire necessity, and then only in 
the prescribed way: at dead of night, in dark of the 
moon, in storm, if possible, and never by the road. 
No one in the region confessed to having made the 
fearful trip, but a strange tale it might be were all 
known. 

The seat of power in the old cabin was Gran'maw 
Miller, a mysterious, dreaded personage whom few 
had ever seen save those who had visited her on 
midnight missions. Of her origin and antecedents 
there were only traditions. She was not a native of 
the valley. She and Poppy Miller had suddenly ap- 
peared one summer, so long ago that the date had 
been forgotten. He was manifestly " Dutch," but 
she was of a type utterly foreign to the region, and 
in half a century or more she had not once been 
seen outside of the limits of the Run farm. Of the 
surmises and conjectures of the years, that had now 
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grown into a solid body of tradition by many accepted 
as veritable history, it is needless to speak. 

One thing, however, was certain: Gran'maw Miller 
had power, — not the power that removes disease, for 
all must know that what brings disease and disaster 
will not remove it, — ^but the power that touches the 
infernal agencies. For ordinary diseases, for rheu- 
matism, and warts, and " liver-grow'd " children, and 
such like, there were many pow-wowers, but when it 
came to dealings with the unknown only Gran'maw 
Miller could avail. It was firmly believed that she 
had in her possession one of the few copies now extant 
of that fearful volume, " The Seventh Book of 
Moses," the book which in the motherland in the old 
days had cost so many their lives, and which a few, 
it is well-known, took with them at the risk of bodv 
and soul in their flight to the New World. 

Thus the little valley and a wide circle beyond it 
had ever their court of last appeal. Would a nix-nux 
have the spell removed, or a maiden win back her 
faithless lover, or a father rescue his wayward son, — 
who could avail but Gran'maw Miller? And there 
were dark whispers of vengeance wreaked on enemies, 
of lightning called from the skies, of men and women 
suddenly cut down by infernal agencies, — deeds too 
horrible even to think about. All these things men 
averred had been done on black nights in the Miller 
kitchen, and there are those even to-day who, could 
it be known, carry on their breasts ghastly scars of 
crosses and cabalistic symbolry done at midnight when 
the lightning was gleaming on the rocks of Roaring 
Run. 
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As to the origin of this belief, so potent in the 
Seven Mountains and beyond, one might say much. 
One might trace the incantations and witch lore to 
the German Palatinate, whence this race sprung; 
then he might study with certainty the wild fetich 
elements added by the African, and the still more 
awful lore borrowed from the Indian. But this is not 
a treatise. 

The night of the twenty-seventh of May was dark 
and stormy. There was no moon; the rain came in 
spurts and swirls; the fog had smeared out every 
trace of light as with an inky thumb. From the top 
of Heller's Ridge and from the neighbouring gaps 
came down ever and anon the whimpering of the 
wind among the snags, rising at times to long whines. 
The trees along the pike shuddered and twisted, 
though they were as invisible as if in a cavern. 

It was almost midnight. The last light in the valley 
farm-houses had gone out hours before; the storm 
and the night dominated completely the landscape. 
In all the region there was not a soul astir save at 
one single point: at the mouth of Roaring Run a 
woman, muffled beyond recognition, was stealing 
through the wet shrubbery. 

She did not pause or hesitate. As she rounded a 
projection, guided utterly by the sense of touch, and 
by the snarl of the Run close on her left, a ray of 
light flashed into her eyes, — a single thin ray as from 
a dark lantern. She quickened her pace and walked 
more confidently. A moment and the outlines of 
a window became visible. The light was filtering 
through a hole in a blind, but it gave no hint of 
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the surroundings. After a false step which landed 
her cruelly in a snarl of thorns, she found the door 
and knocked. The blows echoed with hollow boom. 

Instantly, as if her knock had caused it, the ray of 
light winked out. There was no sound. She stood 
a moment listening, and then . she knocked again. 
Utter silence. Suddenly there came a sharp whisper 
out of the dark, in her very ear. 

"Who's there?" She jumped convulsively. 

" Who is it ? " the voice insisted sharply. 

" It's me," she faltered. 

"What name?" 

"Rose Hartswick." 

"Alone?" 

" Yes. I want to see Gran'maw." The door swung 
open as of its own accord. 

" Come in." It was utterly dark. " This way." 

She followed blindly the sound of shuffling feet 
through what was evidently a narrow passage. A 
sharp turn and they came into a larger apartment 
lighted by a bed of coals in a fireplace. The half- 
light disclosed her guide, a bowed, hoary old man who 
walked feebly. He shambled to a comer, and, after 
a shaky struggle, drew out a handful of something 
which he threw on the coals. It smouldered a moment, 
then burst into flame, revealing the weasel face and 
snowy beard of Poppy Miller. The apartment was a 
kitchen, long and low, with a fireplace, an enormous 
affair of stone, taking up nearly all of one side. 

Rose gave a single curious glance around, then 
centred her attention upon a figure crouched by the 
hearth. It was a woman, thin and bowed, incredibly 
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old as the firelight revealed it, and smoking a corn-cob 
pipe. It did not move or speak. 

"This here's Rose Hartswick come to see yeh 
wunst." The old man shuffled over to her, and spoke 
in an unexpectedly high-pitched voice. 

"Humph!" 

" I want you to help me, Gran'maw." Rose went 
close to her and bent over eagerly. "I'm in such 
trouble and I don't know what to do." She stopped ; 
there was no response or movement. 

" Can't you help me, Gran'maw ? " she went on 
again, a growing nervousness in her tone. 

" Humph I " Again silence, so complete that Rose 
could hear the whine of the Run outside. She fixed 
her eyes on the still figure and waited breathlessly. 
After a time she caught a low rumble : 

" She lets him come ; she laughs and plays ; she 
looks into his eyes; and when he would give his soul 
for her, she would have him go, — ^and he; can't! — 
Too late ! Too late ! Too late ! — ^and she comes to 
me ! Ha — ha — ^ha ! She comes to me ! " She broke 
into a mirthless chuckle, then subsided again into 
silence. 

" But, Gran'maw," Rose cried eagerly, " I couldn't 
help it; I didn't want him to come." Again silence, 
and again the mumble of the voice. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! She comes here to me. She didn't 
want him to come. But she knew — she could see. And 
she danced and played, and looked into his eyes — ^and 
he's thinking of her now — to-night — he'd give her 
his soul, and she's to blame ! and it's too late." 

"But, Gran'maw, you can't help me " 
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" Too late. And she would come to me and have 
me wave it all away. Ha, ha, ha! I make a man 
stop loving a woman ! Ha, ha, ha ! There's nothing in 
earth or hell to make a man stop loving a woman, — 
nothing — nothing at all. Oh, she can make him love 
her; — it's easy 's death, but when it's begtm — she 
would stop it ! Ha, ha, ha !" There was that in her 
mirthless cackle that was inexpressibly horrible. She 
continued to mutter incoherently, then subsided into 
silence. 

" And there's no help? You mean there's no help? " 
Rose, in her earnestness, put her hand on the woman's 
shoulder, but she withdrew it instantly. 

" She would send him away ! There's another ! I 
see him, — ah, there he is. The eyes, — I've seen those 
eyes; they have revenge in them,— eyes with revenge 
in them; and they have looked into hers, and she 
cannot sleep." 

" Oh, Gran'maw ! Oh, I'm afraid ! " 

" Oh, yes, yes, yes. Ha, ha, ha ! I'll send him 
away, — he'd die for her, but I'll send him away — 
I'll send him away — ^Ah, those eyes! There they 
are ! See, see those eyes ! " She held out her hand 
shakily. 

"Where? where?" 

"There's but one way! It's his Hfe,— I'll touch 
his life. See there ! Oh, God ! what's that ? Ah, he 
lies on the floor, — ^and his eyes are wide open, — ^too 
bad — oh, too bad — too bad." She repeated the words 
over and over in a sort of wail. 

"Oh, oh, Gran'maw," she gasped, scrambling to 
her feet and taking a swift step back, " I want to go ! " 
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" But he shall — he shall go. — It's easy — he shall 
go away. It's easy — ^as death." 

" But, Gran'maw," she broke out excitedly, " you 
don't understand. It's not Karl; I don't want you 
to touch Karl. It's father I come about, — I want 
you to make father — feel different. I just want you 
to change him." The old figure was rocking back 
and forth, now slowly. It was as if she were alone 
and had not heard Rose. 

" Ah, yes, yes, yes, yes. That's good ; it's good. 
There'll be revenge, — for she loves him; she looked 
into his eyes, and she cannot sleep. Ha, ha, ha I Ah, 
what's this? An old man? — with white hair? — oh, 
there's but one way, — ^revenge, ha, ha! revenge! re- 
venge ! " 

"Oh, don't! Please don't, Gran'maw! Don't do 
anything. I want to go. — But, oh, it's father I come 
about. You won't touch him, will you? He's kind 
and good and jolly if you don't cross him. He'd do 
anything for me, but he can't be crossed. It isn't his 
fault; he was made so. But you haven't any idea 
how set he is. He's a man of iron, and he's set 
against — him, and he's going to ruin him, and he can 
do it — ^and I want you to make him stop — hating him. 
Oh, you can, can't you, Gran'maw?" 

" And she'll look in her cap, — the cap she wore in 
the rain, and she'll find a hair, — a grey hair — ^an old 
man's hair." Automatically Rose looked into the cap 
which she held in her hand. It was her father's cap 
which she had taken on account of the storm. In 
the crown was a thick grey hair. She had it in her 
fingers before she was aware of what she was doing. 
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" Here, give it to me ! " The command was like 
a hiss. 

For the first time she saw the woman's eyes. Pierc- 
ing and snaky they were fixed full upon hers, and not 
a foot away. The eagerness and glitter in them 
were wholly animal. Rose extended her hand, power- 
less to do otherwise. The creature took the hair and 
with it the handkerchief which Rose had bound about 
the scratch received in the thorns. There was blood 
in the centre. 

" Oh, Gran'maw " But the eyes of the woman, 

fastened full upon her, took away her powers of 
speech. She could only gasp and hold herself rigid. 

"Wait for me.'* The command had in it almost 
hypnotic power. Then with a feeble movement the 
bowed figure gathered itself together with the aid of 
a long staff and arose to its feet. Then, taking the 
candle in its shaky hand, it hobbled to a door at the end 
of the room. 

"Oh, Gran'maw, you won't harm anybody, — ^you 
won't harm father? Promise me, Gran'maw. You 
won't do anything bad, will you, Gran'maw ? " The 
door closed upon her appeal. 

She turned about in a tremor. The room was 
now in darkness, save for the coals in the fireplace. 
Everything was silent. She had an impulse to flee 
from the uncanny house headlong, nor stop until she 
was in her own room, but she was powerless to move. 
The affair had touched her deeper than she knew. 

To her the affair was unspeakably awful, for, de- 
spite her good sense, she had, deep below all, more 
than a trace of the valley superstition. Gran'maw 
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Miller had ever in her imagination been a fearful per- 
sonage. The nurses of her childhood were respon- 
sible, and her neighbours who had whispered wild 
tales of "the power," and even her father, who in 
most ways was a true son of the valley. 

Beyond the fireplace Poppy Miller, asleep now, was 
nodding almost out of his chair, but recovering him- 
self each time at the critical instant. She watched 
him for a moment with a strange fascination. Sud- 
denly something caused her to glance up and she 
looked full into the black eyes of Lona Heller. She 
started as she had never before started in her life, and 
gave a nervous scream. 

" Why, why, Lona ! You here ? I didn't hear you." 

" Here's a chair. Don't stand." She pushed a 
kitchen rocker in her direction. 

'* Oh, Lona, do you know about it ? She isn't going 
to harm papa, is she,— or anybody? You won't let 
her, will you ? " 

" She'll do what she'll do." The girl took a low 
seat before the glower of the coals and began to stroke 
a cat that had come noiselessly from the darkness. 

" But what do you think, Lona ? " 

" Gran'maw '11 help you," she answered evasively. 
" It's coming right." 

"But how can it? I've thought it all over and 
over. Father won*t give in, — and if he don't, it '11 
kill me " 

" Better one than two." The low purring of the 
cat resounded through the room in the silence. 

What do you mean? " she asked, turning quickly. ' 
Nothing. You'll be happy ; you haven't any 
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trouble. I wish to God you did know what trouble 
was for just one day." There was a strange spurt of 
bitterness in the tone. 

" Why, Lona ! " She cast a swift look at the girl. 
" What — what do you mean, Lona? " 

" Nothing." 

" There's something wrong. Tell me, Lona." Im- 
pulsively she crossed over to her and laid her hand 
on her arm. There was no reply. 

" Tell me, Lona," she whispered. For a single in- 
stant the girl looked eagerly up at Rose, but she 
dropped her glance as quickly. 

" It's nothing," she said carelessly, arising with a 
quick movement and throwing more wood on the 
coals. 

" But, Lona " 

" Hark ! Sh-h-h-h-h ! " The door opened and 
Gran'maw Miller hobbled out. With almost painful 
effort she regained her seat by the fireplace. 

" Loney," she wheezed. 

Instantly the girl sprang forward, scooped up in 
the pipe bowl a hot coal, and placed the pipe in her 
hand. Then, for what seemed to Rose like an hour, 
there was silence save for the spasmodic puffs. Rose 
studied the weird figure eagerly. It was much bowed, 
she noted, and the face had the leathery appearance 
which characterizes very dark people in extreme old 
age. The cheekbones were prominent, the eyes deeply 
sunken in the sockets, and the hair, despite her seem- 
ing great age, scarcely touched with grey. The silence 
at length became unendurable. 

" Gran'maw," the girl began shakily, " What have 
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vou done? What is it? Tell me about it What 
are you going to do? It's nothing bad, is it? Tell 
me, Gran'maw." Again there was silence, broken 
suddenly by the woman's voice, this time with a touch 
of excitement in it. 

" Ah, look ! It's death— death— death ! Ha, ha, ha ! 
See him. Look! see there! His eyes are wide open. 
See the purple in his face. Ah, revenge ! — rrevenge ! — 
revenge ! — Ha, ha, ha ! " 

"Oh, Gran'maw, what is it? Tell me. Quick. 
What have you done?" Again Rose kneeled impul- 
sively, but there was no answer now. The shrivelled 
figure seemed to bow lower and lower in its chair; 
the pipe dropped with a rattle on the hearth ; and the 
head fell forward, 

" Gran'maw has said all she will to-night." Lx>na 
laid her hand lightly on Rose's arm. " I'd go now." 

" But, Lona, tell me what it means." 

" How can I know ? " 

"But she won't harm him, Lx)na?" 

** She does what she does. — It's dark, — ^here, let 
me show you the way to the pike." 

" No, no, Lona. You'll get wet for nothing. I 
know the way as well as you do, and Pomp '11 whinny 
when I call." The giri made no answer, but started 
bareheaded out into the darkness. 

" I love a night like this ; it's my night." They 
went on in silence. 

" Lona." Rose took her arm tightly and whispered 
the words. " What is it ? Can't you tell me, Lona ? 
I want to help you." 

" No, no ; you can't. Not even God could help me. 
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— There's your horse. — Grood-bye." There was a de- 
spairing bitterness in the tone such as Rose had never 
heard from human lips. She turned sharply, but the 
girl had disappeared. 

" Lona," she called, " oh, Lona, come back." There 
was no answer save the rushing of the water in the 
gut below, and the roaring of the wind in the near 
gap. 



CHAPTER XIV 
IN THE WILD AZALEA 

IN the late spring and eariy summer the Seven 
Mountains burst suddenly from their sombre mel- 
ancholy and bury themselves for a month in a wealth 
of efflorescence such as one may look for in vain 
elsewhere north of the tropics. The wild gaps and 
runs become choked with mighty masses of pink and 
white that fill even those long accustomed to it with 
wonder. First comes the miracle of the dog-wood, 
the spangling of the forest with spotless white; then 
the miracle of the azalea when the swart hillsides 
break suddenly into billows of fire; then the miracle 
of the laurel with its great masses of bloom like 
baskets of flowers set here and there amid the rocks ; 
and then the miracle of miracles of the rhododendron 
which fills gap and tangle and scaur with great banks 
of unbroken snow. One might be contented to live 
eleven months in the dun solitudes for the sake of 
this one marvellous month of flowers. 

One visiting in mid June the mouth of Roaring 
Run will find it transformed almost beyond belief. 
The fantastic weatherings are embowered in laurel; 
the tangle along the Run is a bank of solid bloom; 
and among the cedar scrubs still smoulders the last 
of the azalea. It is a transformation, indeed, one 
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that no familiarity can ever strip of its semblance 
of miracle. 

The morning after the pow-wowing at Roaring 
Run broke free-skied and smokeless. By midday 
there was no trace of the storm. The mountains lay 
soft and warm in the spring siui. Under its radiance 
the azalea shot up its fires until it dominated ridge 
and bottom and gap. Along the trough of Plum Run 
where it flowers in greatest profusion, it rolled in 
billows of flame, and ever among it and around it, 
like a deliberate contrast, glistened the stars of the 
dog-wood. As Tom Farthing stood on the crest of 
Raccoon Ridge it seemed to him as if the moimtains 
were in gala dress; green and brown with fringings 
of scarlet and spanglings of white. 

He was hot and restless. He had struck up into 
the ridges after the Sunday dinner in sheer tmrest. 
On and on he had tramped without aim or thought. 
A mass of colour in the sharp of the V caught his 
eye and automatically he turned toward it. At one 
place in an angle of the rocks the efflorescence seemed 
to culminate. It was like a huge centre-piece or a 
single giant blossom. It cooled and rested him. He 
stood wondering a moment, drinking in the sweet reek 
of it, then sat down in the midst of the plot, his back 
against the sandstone. All was still save for the drone 
of the stream near by and the voice of a warbler in 
the heart of the tangle. 

Unconsciously, for the thousandth time, he began 
to go over the problem which was dominating him. 
What had become of her? Why had she left him so?j 
What was the mystery of it all? The brook purled 
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on; the bird sang over and over its simple note, and 
his thoughts became ever more vague and more vague. 

He awoke with a start. He was conscious of some 
sharp, sudden noise close by him, but all was silent 
when he opened his eyes. He was strangely confused. 
Everything seemed changed: the sun was lower; the 
shadows had shifted greatly; there was a different 
light in the atmosphere. A vague impression of 
some presence close at hand caused him to turn his 
head. 

" Why, Lona," he cried in startled voice, ** is it 
you ? Is it really you ? " 

She did not answer. For a moment she stood as 
on that first evening by the brook-side, when he had 
come suddenly upon her. If he moved she would 
vanish. 

" But how came you way up here ? " He did not 
wait for her answer; he made a swift bound through 
the azalea and stood beside her. " Did you know I 
was here? Did you?" 

" No.'' 

''Then it's an accident? You just happened to 
come ? " 

" Yes." 

" You were walking and saw this bunch of honey- 
suckle ? Is that why ? " 

" Yes. I must go now." She turned abruptly in 
the direction of Heller's Ridge, and began almost to 
run through the tangle. 

" Lona, don't," he pleaded. " Why do you go, 
Lona ? " She made no answer, but bounded up the 
rocks. 
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" Wait, Lona, please/' but she did not stop. It was 
as if she were afraid of him. She cast a swift glance 
back and quickened her pace. He was gaining on 
her. At the summit she stopped abruptly and faced 
him. 

" We'll rest a minute here," she announced de- 
cisively, perching herself on a rock. 

" Tell me, Lona, what the matter is. Why do you 
always run from me? Tell me, Lona." He came 
close to her and looked up into her face. 

" There's a comfortable seat there." She pointed 
to a rock opposite hers. As he turned he noted that 
she was pale, and that there were flushed spots in 
her cheeks. 

"You are not well, Lona. Tell me, what is it?" 
He did not take the seat, but came near to her 
again. 

" It's nothing," she said absently. She was looking 
far out over the valley which lay bathed in the evening 
light. The sun was just on the horizon. The stillness 
of the Sabbath evening lay like a spell. From the 
far-away farm-houses and roads there arose no sound 
save the faint " Pe-pe-pe-pe " of a woman calling her 
chickens, and the low monotone of the Riui purring 
with soft throat, like a kitten half-asleep by its mother. 
A breath of the hot clover fields, so faint as to be 
only half perceived, floated up over the scrub-oaks and 
the rocks. 

" Lona, I want to tell you " 

"See/* she broke in sharply. "Isn't it beautiful? 
It's like a great hap. Isn't it?" He followed her 
gaze out over the valley. 
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Yes; but, Lona- 
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A hap in four colours: clover, corn, wheat, trees. 
The trees make it crazy work. The fences are stitches." 

" Sure enough — ^zigzag, crazy stitches." 

"Yes." For a moment they looked out silently 
over the valley. 

The twilight was beginning to fade the picture. 
The great shadow of Roaring Ridge was creeping 
rapidly out toward Nance Mountain. They were at 
the west end of the valley. The sharp notch of the 
Run was close to the right; just below them amid the 
scrub-oak tangle was the Heller cabin; and to the 
left of it nestled the buildings of Allen Farthing. A 
straight line from them to Poppy Miller's would pass 
close by the cabin. 

" Do you know all the ridges and gaps ? " she went 
on animatedly. " See, over there ; that second ridge 
is the AUeghanies." 

" Yes." 

"The main range. Over there," — she pointed sud- 
denly — "is Turkey Run. That break beyond it is 
Blair's, with old Grayble to the left. That's the Bald 
Eagle, and right beyond it is the Juniata." 

" Can you see the Juniata from here ? " 

" No, but you can see the valley. See that green 
spot, — ^that long, narrow strip of light green ? See ? " 
He was very close to her now. Suddenly he turned 
and caught her hand in his. 

" Lona," he said passionately, " I love you." 

" No, no, no, no," she gasped, " you mustn't, — 
you mustn't say that ! " She arose as if frightened, 
and tried to free her hand. 
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"And why mustn't I, — ^why mustn't I, Lona?** he 
pleaded hotly. 

" Listen to me." She turned and looked him full 
in the eyes and instantly he dropped her hand. " I 
mean just what I say. You must promise not to 
come again. You must promise never to come to the 
Run again. I forbid it." 

" Forbid it ? " he echoed blankly. 

"I forbid it," she repeated with cold emphasis. 
" You'll not come again. It's best, — for you. Grood- 
bye." With her eyes full upon him in a gaze that 
was hypnotic in its intensity, she sidled slowly over 
the edge of the ridge. 

" Remember, — you'll obey me," she repeated, hold- 
ing up her hand warningly. " Remember." He felt 
himself powerless to move or even to speak; he could 
only gaze at her absorbedly while she backed down 
the rocks toward the gap. Then near a jutting spur 
of sandstone she wheeled suddenly about and ran. 
On the instant he felt as if he had been released from 
a spell. 

" Oh, Lona," he cried, " I can't. Stop, Lona." He 
leaped down over the rocks in reckless haste. 

Just at the edge of the scrub-oaks the girl stopped 
abruptly and faced him. They had reached the azalea 
again; it flamed all about her, framing her like a 
picture. 

" Why do you follow me ? " she burst out almost 
petulantly. 

" I couldn't help it. Oh, I don't understand it 
at all. Lona, what is it? Tell me, — ^why can't I 
come ? " 
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" If I say It's death if you persist/* she whispered 
intensely, " is that enough ? " 

" Death to you ? " 

" No." 

" Then it's not enough," he burst out with passion. 
" It's not enough." By a sudden impulse he caught 
her in his arms. 

" Oh, Lona," he cried, a torrent of passion rushing 
over him, " I love you, — I love you ! " She made a 
movement to free herself, but he held her fast. 

" No, no, no," she cried, as if in alarm. " I mustn't 
—I mustn't." 

"Why mustn't you, Lona? Why can't you love 
me ? Oh, can't you, Lona ? " He crushed her to him 
almost fiercely and tried to look down into her eyes. 
She did not struggle now ; she looked up into his face 
suddenly. 

" Yes," she whispered. 

"What?— What?— You love me?" 

" I'd die for you, Tom." 

"Why, — why, Lona! — Do you mean it? You love 
me ? " He held her at arm's length and looked into 
her eyes. 

" Yes, Tom." Then suddenly he felt her shudder 
as if with the cold; she threw up her hands to her 
face. " Oh, what have I done ? " she sobbed bewilder- 
edly, "oh, what have I done?" She broke away 
almost violently. 

" No, no, no," she cried. " My God, you mustn't. 
I didn't mean it ; — I didn't say it." 

" Lona ! " 

" It's too late, Tom." Instantly she was calm again. 
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" It*s impossible. You must go. I can't tell you why, 
but you must If you love me at all, youH do it 
Promise me that youTl not try to see me again." 

" Lona, you don't know what you're saying. I 
can't— I won't." 

" Promise me," she repeated. Her eyes, blade and 
compelling, were on him again. Somehow he felt 
himself strangely helpless as she looked at him. 

" But why, Lona? Tell me why," he ga^ied. 

** Promise me." 
But — oh, Lona- 
Promise me.' 



I promise," he said feuntly. " But, hoD^r 
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You have promised. Remember. I shall hold 
you to your promise.' 

" Lxma, you're cruel, — ^you're hurting me." 
" I'm kind, Tom. Youll know sometime. Good- 
bye, Tom." He fancied there was a chdce in the 



voice. 

Si 



Lona," he burst out passionately. " Tell me about 
it, — now. Lona ! " 

" Good-bye, Tom. Remember you've promised." 
She glided suddenly from him and disappeared into 
the rhododendron. It was dusk where he stood; the 
night was creeping on rapidly; the shadow of the 
mountain lay heavily over the little glen. 

" But, Lona," he cried, forgetting everything and 
springing after her, "not yet; not just yet" He 
caught a glimpse of white ahead and ran toward it 

" Lona," he cried in real alarm, " where are you, 
Lona? Let me go with you. It's dark." There was 
no sound save the echo of his voice in the hollow 
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gap. He rushed hither and thither in the dusk amid 
the rocks and the scrub-oaks, calling her name. 

Then he leaped upon a jut of weathered limestone 
and listened. No sound save the snarl of the Run, 
and the jerky strain of a whip-poor-will in the near 
gap. There was not a breath of air. The fragrance 
of clover fields stole up to him mingled with the mist 
of the evening brook. Then right below him in the 
gloom he saw the old cabin of the Hellers, black and 
silent. An involuntary shudder, a fear of he knew 
not what, made a clutch at his heart. But it was 
only for a moment. Was that a flicker of white down 
there near the house? He leaped from the rock, cry- 
ing, " Lona." 

A moment and she was right by his elbow as if 
she had sprung from the earth. 

" Please, don't," she pleaded in awful earnestness. 
" Hush-h-h-h-h ! You promised. You must go — 
quick. It's death to stay here another minute." 

" I don't care if it is. I'm going to stay — 
with you," he cried recklessly. " I'd die for you, 
Lona." 

" Oh, no, no, no, no," she gasped, " don't say that. 
Hush-h-h-h. Now go, Tom, please. For my sake, 
Tom, go." 

There was no mistaking her tone. He saw her 
waver a moment, then cast a shuddering glance be- 
hind her, and again she had vanished. A mad reck- 
le$sness was on him; he had but a single thought. 
He ran hither and thither, eagerly, insanely. He 
looked behind every bush and rock and projection, 
In vain. She had disappeared like a moth, 
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He ran to the old cabin ; the door was locked. She 
could not have been there: be woold have seen her 
cross the open. He stopped and listened intently. 
He was within the black ring, thoogfa be did not 
know it. 

There was a sound like a stealthy rustle near him, 
and as he turned he caught a glimpse of a white fcure, 
— z izcc as of the dead, framed in intense black, right 
within two feet of him. It was pressed against the 
window-pane from the inside, and the eyes were sharp 
and glittering. A sickening fear grii^)ed him, but 
be sprang forward. 

"Lona!" he cried. 

The face disappeared like a flash. 

Was that Lona Heller's face? He tried the door 
impulsively, then he threw his weight upon it. In 
vain. In a sort of frenzy he looked about him for a 
stone; he ran back a little. Then he heard a pene- 
trating whisper from no particular direction, but 
seemingly right in his ear. 

" Don't, Tom. For my sake, go." 

He looked about him dizzily. It might have come 
from the shrubbery or the cabin. It was impossible 
to tell which. It was Lona's voice, but there was a 
tone in it that was new to him. The dead silence 
of the night, the atmosphere of mystery, the face at 
the window, the voice, — what did it mean? Then a 
feeling of terror over which he had no control began 
to creep upon him. He was no longer capable of 
thinking clearly. A moment and he was on his way 
home, walking faster and ever faster, looking fear- 
fully straight before him^ 
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" Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk with fear and dread, 
And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head ; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread." 

It was a sleepless night that he spent, and his bed- 
fellow, Jim, was sleepless too. And neither spoke a 
word during all the night. There are some things 
that part even brothers. 



CHAPTER XV 
THE MURDER IN SUGAR VALLEY 

KARL KEICHLINE was dead; the news flew 
over the valleys like wild-fire. He was found 
on the morning of June first lying in a huddle in 
his back-store amid a tumble of scattered goods and 
packing cases. The front door was wide open, and 
there was a window up in the rear of the post-office 
room. Marks of a fierce struggle were everywhere: 
the safe was on its back, a great heap of horse-blankets 
over it, and everything was in confusion. The tin 
clock, which had been knocked to the floor, had stopped 
at the hour of one. 

The post-office inspector and the coroner had ar- 
rived at noon, and had taken up the matter with 
vigorous hand. Nothing had been touched. The 
burgess, who was on the spot a few moments after 
the first discovery, had stretched a rope around the 
entire premises and had forbid any one passing it. 
In an hour the entire circuit of the barrier had been 
crowded with excited men and women, as if the' place 
were a prize-ring. But a strange hush had been over 
them. One could almost hear his neighbour's heart 
beat. 

The first step of the officials was to make a photo- 
graph of the body as it lay amid the boxes, after 
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which they made a minute examination. There was 
but one mark of violence : 

About the neck, reaching from ear to ear on the 
back, was a livid black ring. 

The next sensation was the discovery near the over- 
turned safe of a brace and steel bits, a cold chisel, 
a cake of putty-like soap, and a blacksmith's hammer. 

Branded in the hammer handle were the initials 
" A. F." 

There was little additional evidence. An old Agri- 
cultural Report of Pennsylvania, in which it was 
known that Keichline kept postage-stamps, was miss- 
ing, and, according to the inspector, it should have 
contained some seventeen dollars in ones and twos. 
The money-drawer also had been rifled. Nothing 
else seemed to have been disturbed. 

The coroner's inquest was held immediately. In 
scarce an hour the jury brought the report that Keich- 
line had come to his death " from a blow delivered 
across the base of the brain by unknown parties who 
had entered the post-office intent on larceny." It was 
their opinion that Keichline had surprised the robbers 
as they were about to blow open the safe, had grappled 
with one of them, and had succeeded in throwing him 
on his back, when the other had delivered the fatal 
blow. 

The inspector immediately offered a reward of one 
thousand dollars to be paid by the general government 
for the apprehension of the guilty parties, and the 
burgess after a short conference with his council 
offered a like amount. Then a lull seemed to come 
in the whirlwind of events. But it was of short dura- 
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tion. On the verj' heels of the verdict the sheriff 
received a telephone message from Squire Hartswick 
of Hell Bottom, and the excitement instantly increased 
tenfold. 

The news had come to the Bottom like a thunder- 
clap. In all the history of the region there had never 
been such a sensation: June first was the day when 
Karl was to have received his final answer from Rose ; 
Jim Farthing, it was known, was infatuated with her; 
the hammer with its brand could mean only one thing. 

The Squire's suspicions were right. It was clear 
now who had been committing the robberies, and who 
had been responsible for the doings in the Heller 
cabin. 

The thought came to the valley like a cold chill. 
As if by agreement, the men everywhere dropped their 
work and congregated at the store. There was no 
loud talk and no noisy excitement; the feeling was 
too intense for that. A sullen undertone, deep and 
menacing, came from the little groups. The uncanny 
element in the affair appealed to many and caused 
them to talk in fearful whispers. The Squire said 
nothing at all, but the Hartswick wrath was in his 
face as no one had ever seen it there before. Men 
glanced at him fearfully and avoided him. All through 
the forenoon he was a smouldering volcano : the erup- 
tion was yet to come. 

It came with the report of the coroner. Suddenly 
he burst into furious action; three minutes after he 
had heard the final details he telephoned the sheriff 
to ride with all speed to the Bottom, and to come 
with a force prepared for rough work. Then, unable 
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to wait a single instant, he rode up to the Farthing 
place to reconnoitre. By mere luck he came upon 
Mrs. Farthing in the road and learned from her that 
her husband and Tom had gone the day before on 
business to Sinking Springs, but that they were ex- 
pected home before night. Jim was up in the wood- 
lot cutting fire-wood. The old man drove back in 
fierce haste. 

" They hain't got back yet from their butchering/' 
he burst in stormily even before he had reached the 
store. " They hain't, unless the old woman's lying. 
Here, two of yeh go up there where you can see 
the house and keep watch. Don't let 'em see yeh. 
But they won't come back; it's their trick to hide in 
the mountains till this blows over, but it won't work. 
Dang 'em, they can't get away now." 

He bustled from the buggy and strode to the tele- 
phone, where he began giving orders like a general 
at the front. He called up one by one every station 
on the line and ordered a strict watch to be set on 
all roads. From Sugar Valley he got word that the 
sheriff would start in half an hour with a full force 
of deputies prepared to scour the mountains till the 
murderers were found. Then he turned to the crowd 
in the store. 

" It's a clear case." He swung his fist in windy 
wrath. " We know who this gang is now, and damn 
em, we've got 'em. We've got every link; the mo- 
tive's as clear as the light of day and so's the proof. 
The sheriff '11 be here against four and you must 
stand by us, every one of ye. We shall need ye all." 
He strode out of the door like an avenging fury. 
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For a moment there was silence ; the crowd got its 
bearings slowly. 

" Now, I ain't quite so sure/' began Lem Fisher 
after a time. " I'd jest as quick think the Farthings 
wan't there as to think they was. Did ye hear about 
that black ring around Karl's neck still? Hein? 
Recollect what I told ye down to Dan's flitt'n ? Didn't 
I say as how you'd find Karl some fine morning with 
a black ring round his neck and his eyes bulgin' out 
like he'd saw the devil wunst? Hein? Wal, suh, 
know what I think still? Somebody's been pow- 
wowin' a'ready," nodding his head mysteriously. 
" Umph-huh ! and you don't have to be where the 
man is to pow-wow him. Umph-huh ! See ? " 

" Oh, pshaw ! " sneered Amos. *' Let up, won't yeh, 
on this pesky pow-wow business. We've gut facts 
enough, the Lord knows, without going into that in- 
fernal rot. This thing was done by the gang that's 
been operatin' in this region all the spring. That's 
plain enough to me. They'd jest gut the safe down 
ready to blow when Karl, who's been sleepin' with 
one eye open these three months, heard the noise 
and pounced down on 'em. They're old hands, I 
tell you. They know that country postmasters have 
stamps ready for customers generally in some old 
book, and that they don't always remember to put 
it in the safe at night. They looked for that first 
thing, and they found it. They can't have been extra 
stout fellers, for Karl seems to have gut the best of the 
two of 'em for a while, jest as if they'd been wimmen. 
It looks as if he threw one of 'em and the other smashed 
him over the head. That don't exactly p'int to the 
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Farthings, for they could handle Karl, arry one of 
'em, jest like a fly. The main thing I can see ag'in 
'em is the hammer. Then, again, nobody knows where 
they come from, and these breaks begun jest about 
the time they moved here." 

" Humph ! " grunted Ulie. " There ain't a jury in 
this State that wouldn't hang all three of 'em higher 
'n Haman on half the evidence there is ag'in 'em. 
Not one. Rose didn't set any store by that Farthing 
feller. When the news was broke to her they say she 
turned whiter 'n milk and she pretty near keeled right 
over. You wouldn't think that of a girl like Rose, 
now, would you? but it ain't strange to me. They 
was goin' to be merried, she and Karl, pretty soon 
now, and there wan't only one way to head it off, and 
Jim he took it. It's all plain enough to me." 

" Plain ? By mighty ! Why, it's prima facie." 
The Squire had puffed in again. " I've gut another 
piece of evidence. Dan Hubler and Ira Kemmerer 
sayes they met Jim in the road here with his colt driv- 
ing down Gum Run way at ten o'clock last night. 
How's that for evidence ? " He stepped across the 
room and rang the telephone with a snap that threat- 
ened to break the crank. " They've started," he an- 
nounced, hanging up the receiver. " They've jest 
gone, the sheriff and a dozen young fellers. Now 
get ready all of you, for we're goin' to hustle that 
gang night and day till we get every one of 'em safe 
in jail. Rose, she's jest about distracted, poor girl. I 
never saw anybody so broke up over anything, never. 
And no wonder! She and Karl was to be merried 
on the fifteenth. I've heard of them that's dummed 
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fools enough to think she cared for that low skunk, 
Farthing. I wish they could see her now. She's jest 
grievin* her heart out over Karl, poor girl. By mighty, 
I want you to stand by me, men. I'll hang the whole 
tribe of 'em, if it takes every cent of my property to 
do it." He brought his fist down on the counter 
like a pound of pork. The crowd had gathered densely 
about the old man, and no one noticed a new arrival 
until he was close upon them. 

"How'd do?" they heard a cheery voice. All 
turned as by a common impulse. 

It was Allen Farthing. 

Instantly the same awful hush came over the room 
that might have come had it been the dead man him- 
self, or his ghost. For a moment one could hear even 
the breathing of the old Squire. 

" I've just got home from Sinking Springs. Over 
to Rock Creek they told me the report was that Karl 
Keichline had been murdered." He fumbled delib- 
erately in his pocket, drew out a clay pipe, then leaned 
over and begged a match of Ulie, who produced one 
with amazing alacrity. 

"Any evidence about who done it?" he asked, 
seeking out an egg-crate and puffing as unconcernedly 
as if his head were not thrust completely into the 
lion's mouth. 

There was no answer, but silence ominous and 
deep, like that in the best room when the mourners sit 
about the wall and the clock strikes one. 

The full significance of the visit was growing on 
the crowd. Allen Farthing had not once visited the 
store in six months. Why at this critical moment? 
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Either it was an attempt to pull wool over the eyes 
of the town with a stupendous bluff, or it was a case 
of sheer ignorance: secure in the belief that no one 
could connect him with the crime, he had come down 
to learn the drift of suspicion. Squire Hartswick 
stood by the coimter, curled up like a rattler. 

" Now look here, folks." Farthing straightened 
up suddenly and put away his pipe. A nervous stir 
went over the group as if the desperado was about 
to begin revolver practice on the lamp chimneys and 
oil barrels. " There's something wrong here, and 
we're going to have it out — right — now. I'm going 
to talk fair and square, and I want you to. What's 
this I heard down to Rock Creek about our being 
mixed up in this murder? What did you go up to 
my house for. Squire? What's this charge you've 
been making? Why did you say when I come in that 
you'd hang our whole tribe if it took every cent of 
your property? Now don't mince matters; let's have 
it straight." There was an imperious tone in the man's 
voice that demanded a hearing. The old man 
squirmed a little under his sharp gaze. 

" We've gut proof that you and your boys done 
this job; proof that's good and sufficient." 

" For instance now ? " 

" You'll have jest all the chance to hear it that you 
want," snapped the Squire venomously. "And it 
won't be long either. I ain't called on to go over 
it now." 

"You may do as you please. Squire Hartswick." 
There was a steel ring in the words; the man was 
as cool and self-contained as a surgeon. His cold 
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eye bored the man through. " You can do just — as — 
you — ^please, but I want to tell you one thing: you 
are laying yourself open to mighty serious charges.** 
He rolled the words menacingly. " I know that 
you've sent all over this region charging me and my 
boys with the murder of Karl Keichline, and I know 
the sheriff is on his way here this minute and all on 
your charge. I heard you say, sir, myself, that you'd 
hang our whole tribe if it took every cent of your 
property. Now give me your evidence." 

The Squire did not flinch or squirm. He eyed the 
man like a wrestler waiting for an opening. He made 
no answer. The wrath in his face was apoplectic. 

" You are doubtless aware, Squire Hartswick," the 
man went on after a pause, every word clear and 
round, " you doubtless know that unless you can sub- 
stantiate these charges, you endanger yourself to a 
considerable degree. A man of influence can't ruin 
a poor neighbour in these days by false charges. 
That time is in the past. There is some very stringent 
and precise law on that point, as you doubtless know. 
Now you'll please accommodate me by stating the 
full charges against me and my boys." He stopped 
with cold precision, and waited the Squire's answer. 

" I shan't do anything of the sort. You'll be under 
arrest in jest thirty minutes and you won't leave this 
store before then. There'll be plenty of time for 
charges in the proper place." The old man was hold- 
ing himself with difficulty. 

" That may be ; I shall make no resistance, but let 
me add one little thing. For some reason, God knows 
why, you've connected me with this wretched murder. 
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I've got no call to defend myself now before I know 
the charges against me, but I don't want needless 
trouble either for myself or for anybody else, and to 
save trouble and scandal I'll simply say that, if it ever 
becomes necessary, I can prove beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that Tom and I were thirty miles from Sugar 
Valley last night on business that I can make per- 
fectly clear." 

"It's a lie,— it's all bluff! You can't prove it." 
The Squire's voice was pitched unnaturally high. . 

" You are acquainted with Lawyer Troutman of 
Sinking Springs, — a competent witness, you'll admit," 
the man went on calmly. ** He and his wife and two 
boys will swear that Tom and I were in their house 
until ten o'clock, when we went up to bed, and that 
we came down and ate breakfast at six o'clock. This 
'd make, as you'll admit, some lively work if we went 
to Sugar Valley and back — forty odd miles each 
way, over the devil's own make of roads, in the dark, 
in eight hours. Now, you've got a telephone here. 
I'll wait for you to 'phone the Squire right off now 
before I leave the store." 

The old man made no move ; he sat glum and black. 

" Very well. The Squire's in his office by this time 
and you can get him if you wish. You can call my 
bluff in just one minute if you care to. Furthermore, 
I can bring one hundred of the best men in Paoli, 
where I've lived for twenty years and where the boys 
have lived all their lives till they came here, who'll 
give us a character that '11 be all any man could ask 
for. I'll give you the names of some of them who've 
got telephones and you can get 'em right off now on 
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the long-distance if you want to. There's another 
way you can call my bluff. All right; you can do 
as you please. Now a man don't usually defend him- 
self until he's given the evidence against him, but 
things have been going mighty strange down here 
and they're going to stop now, right— off — short." 
The words snapped like trap-teeth. " You can bring 
any charge you think best against me and my boys, 
Squire Hartswick, but I give you fair warning that 
it '11 go hard with you if you fail to prove your case. 
My boys mean a good deal to me, and they are going 
to have fair play." 

" It's a damned bluff," sneered the old man, " a 
devilish bluff." His face was fairly blue with rage. 
The veins stood out plump and black on his forehead. 

" I've given you a way to call my bluff if you care 
to. If you don't, you place yourself in a serious posi- 
tion, as you'll admit. If you fail to make your case, 
I'll promise you here and now that it's going hard 
with you. I shall push it to the very limits of the 
law, and I'm somewhat of a lawyer myself. I know 
perfectly well what I'm about. Do any of you wish 
anything of me before I go ? " 

He arose and swept a keen glance over the crowd. 
There was that in his manner and look that awed and 
dominated them. 

" Here, hold right on there." The Squire was re- 
gaining his self-possession. " How about Jim ? The 
evidence all points to him. What have you got to 
say about Jim?" 

" He was at home last night with his mother." 

"How do you know he was? You wan't there." 
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"His mother *11 testify to it Of course he was 
there." 

"Wal, he wan't, that's all. Wait a minute, men. 
See he don't get away." He bustled over to the 
telephone and called for Lawyer Troutman. 

" Hello ! Is that you, Squire ? Say, did Al Farthing 
and Tom spend the night with you last night? . . . 
Heigh? .... Jest what time was it? ... . Sure, are 
yeh? . . ." Then the old man hung up the receiver 
with an angry jerk and wheeled about. 

" Wal, that don't make any difference with Jim," he 
snapped. " That won't clear him, and all the evidence 
anyway is against him." 

"Will you kindly explain?" 

" Yes, sir, I will, and you won't want to hear it 
either. In the first place, as I said, Jim wan't at 
home last night. We can prove by two good men 
that at ten o'clock he was driving with his colt down 
towards Sugar Valley. Then he had a motive for 
the crime that alone is enough to convict him. He's 
hated Karl like hell all the spring and he's threatened 
him. He could have done that job himself alone; 
he's stout enough to. Then, as a clincher, a hammer 
with your letters on it was found close to the body. 
What have you got to say to that ? " The confidence 
of the man had weakened a little at the recital. He 
turned slightly pale. 

" I don't know anything about this," he said per- 
plexedly, "but my boy didn't do it; I know that. 
There's a mistake somewhere." 

" It's as clear as daylight. Jim's the man, and we'll 
have him before sundown." 
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" You'll have him before then.*' He stepped to- 
ward the door, but turned short about " Til bring 
Jim right down. There's a mistake, that's all, and I'll 
clear it up, Ira Hartswick, to your full satisfaction. 
There won't be any sneaking or dodging about this. 
It's going to be fought in the open, and you're going 
to fight fair." He went straight out through the 
door and no one opposed him. 

There was silence for the space of ten pipe-puffs. 
Then Amos raised his voice. 

" Wal— I'll— be— dumbuzzled ! " 

" He's a cold-blooded, desperate man," exploded 
the Squire. " He's the coolest, brazenest devil I ever 
met in all my life. If you can look at him one minute 
and not size him up as an experienced criminal you're 
a pack of dum fools. But he can't fool me. I called 
his bluff for him. See how he backed down, did yeh ? 
He knew Jim was in a trap and he came in here to 
brazen us, but it didn't go. He's gut the wrong man. 
By mighty, I'll run this gang down if it costs 
my whole property." Again he smote the counterwith 
resounding fist. 

" Now, I ain't quite so sure, Squire," drawled Amos 
reflectively. " We'd better go a little slow, don't yeh 
think? The man kinder looked to me as if he was 
honest in what he said, and I ain't very often deceived 
in a man." He was rubbing his chin absorbedly, a 
puzzled scowl on his face. He seemed to be thinking 
aloud. "Now what could he want to bluff us for? 
That's what I don't understand. He cleared himself 
and Tom all right, but how could he think he was 
going to get Jim out of it? How was it goin' to 
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help the business by comin' down here? By hunkey, 
it looks to me as if he believed Jim was innocent. 
I don't get fooled very often, and it looks to me 
as if them proofs ag'in Jim was all new to him. They 
kinder phased him. Til bet a quart of beans he'll 
have Jim here on schedule time." 

" Humph ! " snorted the Squire. " Don't be a 
fool." 

" But what's the uste arguin' about it ? " broke in 
Lem Fisher. " Hain't I told you-uns over and over 
ag'in that Al Farthing didn't have to go down to 
Sugar Valley in order to knock over poor Karl? 
Hain't I told yeh a'ready? It's all clearer 'n mud 
to me. Don't you see how strange it was that he 
and Tom should be over there forty miles away on 
the one night of all the year when they might have 
to give an account of themselves? See it now, do 
yeh? I tells you still there's something awful about 
this, — something awful. There's pow-wowin' in 
it," — lowerin' his voice, — " somebody's been pow- 
wowin'." 

"Wal, by mighty! I hope if there's goin' to be 
any more pow-wowin' in this valley they'll take you 
and pow-wow half a spoonful of brains into your old 
Dutch skull," exploded Amos. " Pow-wowin' ! Lord 
A'mighty, if I ain't good and sick of pow-wowin'! 
Can't an old yarler hen lay a big aig in this valley 
but what she's been pow-wowed? Now, why don't 
you stop this nonsense and go to lookin' for the gang 
that's really been doin' this devilishness ? Jim Far- 
thing couldn't have done that job alone. There was 
two of 'em at least, and who was the other I want 
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to know ? You take my advice, Squire, and go mighty 
slow. The Farthings are out of this, and he's a 
dangerous man to make mistakes with." 

" What about that hammer ? Heigh ? " 

" That hammer won't hang no Farthings. They 
could get that hammer in a dozen ways. Abnost every 
break I ever heard of begun by their gettin' tools out 
of some blacksmith shop or toolhouse. Perhaps the 
one that took that hammer done it to lay the sus- 
picion onto the Farthings. I tell you. Squire, you 
take my advice and go slow." 

" I shall go slow or fast jest as I dum please, you- 
uns take notice of that. It*s been a mighty long time 
sence Fve been crawling around this valley asking 
people what I better do. You let me tell you this, 
suh : Al Farthing ain't out of this yet. Nosuh." He 
turned with a jerk and stormed out of the room, 
slamming the door behind him. A small avalanche 
of talk, seemingly loosened by the bang, rattled about 
the room, but it was quickly cut short by a commotion 
without. 

They rushed to the door in time to see the sheriff 
and his posse gallop up with a flourish, their horses 
white with foam, and make half a circle about the 
store front. 

Where's the Squire? " shouted the leader breezily. 
Here, right here." The old man bustled through 
the crowd. There was a curious, wild western air to 
the scene, with its blowing horses and flannel-shirted 
riders. The leader sat on a raw-boned mustang that, 
despite its hard run, held his head high. The Squire 
went straight to the man. 
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" It's Jim Farthing we want," he announced 
brusquely. " No matter about the others." 

" But I thought there was evidence against all of 
'em. I thought they was a gang." There was a 
shade of disappointment in his voice. 

" No. Jim's the only one in this scrape. I've gut 
more evidence since I telephoned. You'll know him: 
stout, broad-shouldered feller; about twenty-one; five 
feet eleven; weighs about a hundred and eighty; 
brown hair, grey eyes, smooth face, square jaws, good 
teeth ; wears a brown shirt and a black felt hat." 

" Where 'd we better start in ? " 

" You'd better go to the house first, and from there 
strike up into the Gap to their wood lot. He's hid 
somewhere in the mountains, but he can't get out. 
I've sent word in every direction and they're keeping 
watch for him." 

" All right," answered the sheriff with breezy im- 
portance. " I shall want to swear in most of this 
crowd as deputies. We want to spread out in small 
groups, and ^" 

" God A'mighty ! there he is now ! " The ejacula- 
tion turned the crowd like a pistol-shot. Allen Far- 
thing and Jim were right by the sheriff's horse. 

" Here's the boy ; it's all a mistake ; and I want it 
cleared up right, now. This boy is jest as innocent of 
this business as a child." 

" Sheriff," called the Squire sharply, " that's the 
man. I order his arrest on the spot." The sheriff 
sprang from his horse and strode over to the new 
arrivals. 

" Look here, young man, I want to put some ques- 
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tions to yeh and you mind how you answer 'em." The 
Squire, grim and black, planted himself in front of 
Jim and swung his fist in his face. " Where was yeh 
last night? Was you to home all the time?" 

" No." 

" Was you out with your colt?" 

" Yes." 

"At ten o'clock?" 

" Yes." 

"Driving down Gum Run way?" 

" Yes." 

" You'll tell the sheriff now why you took that drive 
at that time of night in that direction." 

" Why — I went on business." There was a troubled 
look in his face. 

" Oh, yes, that's very probable." The Squire cast 
a triumphant look at the sheriff. " Do you have much 
business at midnight these nights? Alone was yeh 
all the way ? " 

" No-o, I wasn't." 

" Who did yeh have with yeh ? " An intense silence 
had fallen over the crowd. Jim made no reply. 

"Who was it?" insisted the man brutally. 

" I can't tell you. Squire Hartswick." 

" Can't tell me ? Do you realise what it means if 
you don't? If you went on honest business, you'll 
tell who it was. Now, once again, who was it? " 

" I refuse to answer." 

" Oh, indeed. This is quite interesting, Mr. SheriflF. 
Very well, let me ask you another question. You've 
always liked Karl Keichline, have yeh?" 

" Why, I don't know " 
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Yes or no; have you always liked him? " 

" No." 

"Ever had any falling out with him?" 

" Why, not much. Up in the mountains one night, 
we " 

" Never mind the whole story," broke in the Squire 
harshly. "What was the last word he said to you 
then?" 

" Why— I " 

" Tell the sheriff just what he said." 

" He said he'd get even with me if it took fifty 
years, but I didn't " 

" Right. It takes two to make a quarrel, and what 
you said to him will come out in due time " 

" But, Squire Hartswick, I " 

"Oh, you'll have time enough to talk about that. 
We want you to clear up one more point. Here, 
sheriff, you brought up the hammer, didn't you ? " The 
sheriff produced it at once. " Now, have you ever 
seen that hammer ? " 

" Yes ; that's our hammer." He took it into his 
hands and examined it curiously. 

" Whei;e did you see it last?" 

" It was in our toolhouse up home." 

" When was that ? " 

" Sometime last week ; I don't remember just 
when." 

" Have you any explanation as to why that hammer 
was lying near the body of Karl Keichline this 
morning?" 

Why, was it?" he looked up in real surprise. 
Oh, your bluff don't go. That hammer was taken 
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into the store by the one that murdered Karl, and 
it's your hammer. You see, Mr. Sheriff, you've got 
your man.*' 

But, Squire Hartswick,'' broke in Jim confusedly. 

That's all we want to hear, young man. You can 
do your talking later." There was a venomous ring 
in the old man's voice. " This isn't all the evidence 
by a long shot. This feller's been infatuated with 
my daughter all the spring. I caught him two or 
three times hanging around and hiding in bushes to 
see her. She tried every way to get shet of him, for 
she was going to marry Karl on the fifteenth of this 
month. She was going to give him the final answer 
to-day. Don't you see how timely this making away 
of Karl was for this feller's schemes? There's not a 
single link missing, not one. Now, sheriff, you'd 
better take him right down to the jail as quick 's you 
possibly can. There may be trouble if you don't. The 
crowd here is almost a mob now, and I can't control 
'em much longer." 

" But, gentlemen," interposed Allen Farthing, " one 
word." 

No, sir ; not a single word," bellowed the Squire. 
You'll have time enough to testify all you know at 
the proper time. Here, take him away. Sheriff." The 
handcuffs clicked on Jim's wrists. 

Here, Hal," the sheriff shouted importantly, 
let the prisoner have your horse. I'll see that you 
get another all right. Here, sir, this way. Fall in, 
men." Two deputies helped Jim into the saddle. His 
face was pale, but he sat erect and cool. He tried 
several times to speak, but they cut him off brutally. 
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Then something in the crowd caught his eye; he 
started violently ; but no one else noticed it. His father 
stood keen and defiant close to the horse, his face like 
an Indian's. Impulsively he laid his hand on his son's 



arm. 



It's all right, Jimmy. Don't lose your nerve. Re- 
member, whatever happens, Tom and Mother and I 
are right with you, and we'll fight 'em till we drop, 
every one of us. There's a mistake somewhere, but 
it's coming out right. Gk)od-bye, Jimmy." There was 
a tear in the cold eye, but the man stood erect and 
alert. 

" Fall in," ordered the sheriff again in military 
voice. 

Then the unlooked-for happened. 

No one but Jim had noticed a feminine figure on 
the borders of the crowd. When they first saw her 
she was standing close by the Squire with her hand 
on his arm. 

" Father, wait," she was saying eagerly. Every one 
turned at the voice, and a hush fell instantly. 

" Jim didn't do it. He was out last night with me. 
I rode with him down Gum Run." 

" Why — why, Rose, you " 

"Yes, I did. It was all arranged. I went up to 
my room and stole down the back stairs. Jim wouldn't 
tell because he wouldn't bring my name in. If you 
arrest him, then you arrest me." 

" You went with him ? " gasped the old man, too 
surprised to act or talk or think. 

" Yes, sir ; I did." A low murmur swept over the 
crowd. She straightened up at the sound of it and 
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faced them almost with defiance in her eyes. " I tell 
you he never did it; he was with me." 

" But — ^but. Rose, why did you drive — with him ? 
And down Gum Run — at ten o'clock? I can't believe 
it. Rose." It was as if the old man was thinking 
aloud. 

" Because it was impossible for him to ride with me 
at any other time, you've been so harsh with him." 
Her face was pale with bright spots in the cheeks; 
nervous tension was evident in every feature and 
movement. It was magnificent, — ^the lone woman 
amid the rough crowd of men, defending her lover 
and confessing publicly her love. Jim's heart beat 
smotheringly; his impulse was to leap from his horse 
and stand beside her, protecting and sheltering her. 
He wrenched mightily at the handcuffs, but they 
held. 

The sheriff had edged along until he stood at the 
girl's elbow. 

" Say, look here," he spoke sharply, " what are you 
riding at night for with a feller like this Farthing, 
when you were engaged to marry Karl Keichline ? " 

" I was not engaged to marry Karl Keichline." 
She turned to him with a look of scorn. "What's 
more, I never should have been. I hated him." 

" Ah ! then let me ask you one question : you and 
Jim both hated this man, and had a reason to have 
him out of the way before June first. Do you know 
anything about his death ? " He peered up into her 
face, and her manner changed instantly. 

"Why — ^why, no. We were back before one, and 
the murder, you say, was committed at one." 
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" Answer my question/' he insisted harshly. " Did 
you suspect anything was going to happen when you 
started out with Jim? Did you have anything to do 
with his death? Answer me. Did you do anything 
either directly or indirectly towards bringing it 
about?'' 

" Oh, don't, please, — don't," she cried nervously. 
Then she straightened suddenly. "Jim's perfectly 
innocent and I know it. He didn't have the slightest 
thing to do about it." 

" Sheriff," ordered the Squire sharply, " let the 
prisoner go. I withdraw all charges. My daughter's 
testimony is sufficient." 

" But, Squire Hartswick, it's not lawful ; I 
can't " 

" I say let him go," roared the man, " I'm satisfied. 
Let him go; do you hear? And, Rose, you go into 
the house this instant." The sheriff wavered a moment 
and then unlocked the handcuffs. It was not safe for 
an officer in that region to oppose the old Squire if he 
had ambitions for re-election. 

" That's all there is to do here, sheriff. If I want 
you, I'll send for you. Good-day, sir." Then he 
turned to the Farthings, his face the colour of raw 
liver. 

" This ain't the end, sir, by any manner of means, 
remember that," he hissed. '* You just remember 
that." 

" You are right ; it's not the end. Squire Hartswick." 
Allen Farthing was still cool and alert. " I shall try 
to find the real criminal in every way in my power, 
and when's he's found I shall have a word to say 
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with you. You can't fool with my boys with impunity, 
I can tell you that.'' He turned sharply about and 
strode away ; the Squire hastened toward the house. 

The first comment was from Lem Fisher : 

"What did I teU yeh? Heigh? Didn't I tell yeh 
there was pow-wowin' in this? Don't you see it now 
a'ready? Rose is spell-bound and haexed. You can 
see it in her face with your eyes shut. Did you see 
her eyes when she stood there? Those eyes were 
jest like Katie Bamdollar's. And what did I tell yeh 
wunst?" 

The next comment was from Amos: 

" Wal— 111— be— dumbuzzled ! '' 



CHAPTER XVI 
THE MOB AT HELLER'S GAP 

SQUIRE HARTSWICK was first of all a man 
of action. He struck when the iron was hot and 
he struck hard. He formed his theory instantly and 
acted instantly. Rose was ill: the shock at the fire 
had unbalanced her; she was not responsible for her 
behaviour. Dr. Kuack, the family physician, who was 
consulted within ap hour after the scene at the store, 
confirmed the theory. By no means must she stay 
for the funeral; it might upset her completely. She 
must have change of scene, and above all expert treat- 
ment and care. Therefore on the very next morning 
her father took her to Pittsburg, where her mother's 
sister resided, and secured for her a trained nurse, and 
the best medical counsel in the city. It was useless 
for her to protest or resist ; it was her father's will. 

Thus moved the tragedy, and in the interludes the 
chorus on egg-crate and biscuit-box commented and 
conjectured and philosophised. The Squire, strangely 
enough, sided now with Lem Fisher. Rose clearly 
had been spell-bound; she had been haexed by the 
Farthings ; and it was driving her to physical ruin and 
madness. It was like hypnotism, he averred ; she was 
at the mercy of the Farthings, and was not in the least 
responsible for her words. 

231 
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The Squire, however, talked very little ; yet all took 
note that the black look on his face deepened with 
every day. He studied absorbedly the details of the 
Keichline murder and of every one of the robberies. 
He was absent for days at a time. To those who 
knew him there could be only one result: if the Far- 
things were even remotely guilty, they would suffer 
and to the full extent of the law. The culmination 
was bound to come, and soon. There was tragedy in 
the air; it haunted the valley all through the June 
days like a premonition of war. 

But before the Squire had his case complete, some- 
thing took place utterly unlooked-for and unprece- 
dented. On the night of the second of July the 
Squire's own store was entered. The audacity of it 
was beyond belief: while the hunter was scouring the 
woods, the hunted was in his cabin making free with 
his possessions. 

It was a cool, carefully engineered job, done by 
some one familiar with local conditions. It had come 
on the one night in three months when the store had 
not been guarded. In a benevolent moment the Squire 
had consented to let his clerk, who usually slept in the 
office, go home to see his sick mother. That this 
time of all others had been chosen showed clearly that 
the gang had been long in the near vicinity, watching 
night after night for their chance. 

Furthermore, one, at least, of the breakers had pre- 
viously been inside the store and knew the geog- 
raphy of the place, — that was evident from the way 
in which they had proceeded. They had known too 
what few in all the valley suspected, that the Squire 
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kept in his back-store a large mastiff, which at night 
was allowed to roam about the office room. Tom Far- 
thing had seen this dog, so the Squire alleged, one 
rainy day when at the store for coal-oil. Failing to 
find any one, he had sought the clerk in the back- 
room and had remarked on the dog. 

That was clue number one. 

The thieves, it seemed, had thrown to this dog a 
piece of meat, undoubtedly drugged. The remains 
of the piece were still on the back-room floor, and the 
evidence of the drugging was the behaviour of the 
dog. The Squire declared that he had never known 
him to act so numb and listless. The thieves had 
entered by a small window which the clerk admitted 
had been left unhasped. Clue number two was a 
pocket handkerchief found near the safe. 

In one corner were the initials " J. F." 

There were other startling details. The gang had 
evidently started to blow open the safe. They had 
rolled it into position, had covered the top with horse- 
blankets, and had left behind a chilled steel bit and a 
brace of peculiar mechanism. Evidently something 
had scared them at the critical moment. They had 
taken an old book in which the Squire had kept his 
stamps; they had rifled the money drawer; and had 
carried away, as far as could be ascertained, a suit 
of ready-made clothes, a woollen blanket, twelve cans 
of salmon, two boxes of cigars, and a pair of shoes, — 
a curious assortment, but one in keeping with the 
plunderings in other places. 

As the news spread through the valley, the farmers 
once again dropped their work and flocked in to the 
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centre store. An excited crowd had gathered on the 
front porch, discussing the news in low voices as if 
the thieves were still near at hand. Squire Hartswick 
was dangerously cool. The post-office inspector could 
not come until late in the week, and the old man was 
conducting the case himself. He examined with ut- 
most care every trace left by the robbers, and he 
made arrangements with cold precision. 

" Be careful, men," he counselled calmly. " No 
mistake this time. We've got him now dead sure, 
and there'll be no bluffing. The sheriff's out of town 
and can't get here until five this afternoon, and we 
must be mighty careful not to let Farthing know 
what's coming. We must catch him red-handed with 
the plunder right on him." 

" I doubt if you can do it. Squire," protested Ulie. 
" It's hid up in that old cabin still, I'll bet yeh any- 
thing, and we don't dast to go there." 

" You wait and see. If it's hid within ten miles 
we'll find it. We'll begin with his house and bam 
and the cabin and keep up the search till we've run 
over his whole property. I tell you we've got 'em 
this time." The Squire's unnatural calm was more 
exciting to the men who knew him than any amount 
of bluster would have been. It was the hush before 
the typhoon. 

Amos alone seemed to be unimpressed. He sat 
and smoked slowly, but there was a little knot between 
his eyes that no one had ever seen there before. 

As I said before. Squire," he said at length, 
hadn't you better kinder go slow? You say this 
job is jest like the Sugar Valley job and done by the 
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same gang, but the Farthings cleared themselves of 
that." 

" Who says they did ? What's your proof that Jim 
Farthing wan't in it?" 

'' Wal, Rose " 

" Pshaw ! That don't prove nothing. She wan't 
responsible; the doctor says so. The Farthings had 
her right in their power. Didn't you see how Al 
Farthing's little black eye was on her every minute, 
and how wild and flustrated she looked? Her story 
is absolutelv unreasonable on the face of it. Then 
how about the handkerchief? " 

" Then letters can stand for a good many things 
besides 'Jim Farthing.' How do you know but the 
one that done this job left it there jest on purpose 
to turn suspicion onto Jim ? It's easy enough to mark 
a handkerchief." 

" What do yeh mean ? " roared the Squire, wheeling 
upon him instantly. " That's rot. Things may happen 
once, but they don't twice. Talk common sense, if 
you're going to talk here. We ain't boys." 

" All the same, Squire, you let me advise you to go 
slow, — mighty slow. You've got a cool, clean-cut, 
clever man to deal with, and he'll euchre yeh unless 
you've got both bowers and the joker right in your 
hand. The day he cleared himself here in the store, 
sez I to myself : ' The man that deals with Al Far- 
thing 's got to play square and keep his head.' " 

" Humph I " snorted the old man. " You'll see some 
things before you're much older. He's tackled the 
wrong man for once in hi^ life. Ypu wait an4 

see," 
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"All right; I've said my say." Amos leaned back 
resignedly and went on with his smoking. 

" Say, I agree with Amos in one thing, Squire." 
Lem Fisher was nervous and excited. He gesticulated 
almost convulsively. " You keep out of this, Squire ; 
don't you tech him wunst. Don't you dast to. You 
can't ketch this here Farthing, sheriff or no sheriff. 
I don't care if you seen him with your own eyes still 
right here in the store wunst, stealing things, he'll 
clear himself a'ready. He's a haexer and you've gut 
to fight fire with fire still. He'll tech your life next." 

"That's right, Squire," chimed in Ulie. "He'll 
haex you sure's death." 

Humph ! " grunted the old man. 
I tell you it ain't no small matter; no, it ain't. 
Nosuh." Lem was tremendously in earnest. "Jest 
you see what he's did to Rose a'ready. She's hed 
the run-down all the spring still, jest as I told you- 
uns she'd have. When I seen her that morning you 
took her away I didn't know her. She was that 
pale, — paler 'n a winter ghost, — jest like Katie Barn- 
dollar when she was haexed with the oppnehmer. She 
won't last the summer out still; you can send her 
to Pittsburg or Rooshey, I don't care. Again you 
leave the Farthings be, it '11 be too late a'ready yet. 
I tell you. Squire, you are the next one ; you're liable 
to go any minute like poor Karl, with a black ring 
round your neck. I'm your friend, Squire, and for 
God's sake you take my advice. You go," — lowering 
his voice to a shuddering whisper," — ^you go to 
Gran'maw Miller's this werry night, — ^this werry night, 
Squire. 'For^ God's, it's your only chanct/' 
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"Oh, I'm all right, Lem." He spoke with an in- 
dulgent tone. " I carry words against him. See 
here." He fished a slip of dark paper from his inner 
pocket and handed it over to the circle. 
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" I don't know about this, Squire." Lem examined 
it with the air of an expert, and the others crowded 
around to look over his shoulder. " That's for still- 
bindin' a thief wunst. This won't stand ag'in Al 
Farthing. Nosuh. You take my adwice, Squire, and 
go this werry night. It's your only chanct." 

" Oh, don't you worry, Lem. You don't know 
where I got them words." 

" I don't care where you gut 'em ; they won't stand.*' 
He mumbled a moment, then relapsed into silence. 

The hours passed slowly. Some of the men went 
home to dinner; others lunched at the Squire's ex- 
pense. They discussed in detail all the robberies and 
inferred and deduced and conjectured. The Squire 
dwelt much on Karl Keichline : his character, his abil- 
ities, his tact and honesty, and his lovable qualities 
generally. He worked himself into a passion of indig- 
nation and pity. The " poor boy " had b^en like a 
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son to him; he was banning to lean on him and 
love him. " I'm getting to be an old man," he went 
on pathetically. " The cares of my business are weigh- 
ing upon me, and now I'm all alone." There were 
actually tears on the old man's cheeks as he went on, 
and a thrill of real pity came over the crowd. Karl 
had been a general favourite everywhere. 

It was four: forty-five when the sheriflF and posse 
with pomp and dash swung up before the store. The 
details of the raid had all been carefully planned over 
the telephone, and they delayed only a moment Leav- 
ing their horses they struck out with the crowd for 
Heller's Gap. 

Twenty rods from the Farthing place a great silence 
came over them. The excited mumble of voices fell 
to a whisper and then, a few steps further on, died 
out entirely. There was no movement about the house 
and not a sound, though they listened intently. Squire 
Hartswick and the sheriff held a whispered council of 
war, and then the sheriff, with the air of one leading 
a forlorn hope, advanced to the front gate. 

" Hello I " he cried. " Hello, in there I " 

No response. 

" Say, watch them upper winders still," whispered 
Ulic sharply, keeping well in the rear. "You'll see 
a gun bcrrcl in less 'n one minute. Get out of line 
of the sheriff. Quick I " he ordered excitedly. 

" Try 'em again," called the Squire, well in front 
and remarkably cool. " Here, let me try 'em." He 
went through the gate and bellowed lustily : 

" Hello in there I Hello, Farthing ! " A murmur of 
admiration arose behind him. Only a brave man could 
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• do that. Suddenly he advanced and knocked loudly 
at the front door. There was a sharp sound from 
within, causing Ulie and several others to duck out 
of sight. 

" Watch for a gun," he shouted. " Watch the win- 
ders there. Get back there, Squire ; quick I " 

Then a small, pleasant-faced woman, with sleeves 
rolled up, with flour on her hands, and with a towel 
knotted about her head, appeared at the door. She 
took a startled step backward when she saw the 
crowd. 

" Why, what's the matter ? " she gasped. " What's 
happened ? " She put her hand up to shade her eyes, 
and examined the scene with bewilderment. 

" Is Mr. Farthing at home ? " The sheriff stepped 
. forward with business swing. 

" They're up in the Gap peeling bark," she an- 
swered. " But what are you all here for ? What is 
it? What's happened?" 

" We suspect that your folks had something to do 
with that break last night, and it is our duty to search 
your premises." 

" Break? Why, what do you mean? " She took a 
step nearer the sheriff and looked up at him appeal- 
ingly. 

" My store was broken into last night and robbed, 
and we've got proof that your people were the ones 
that done it," broke in the Squire brutally. 

" Why — why, our people break into a store ? " 

" That's what I said. Now to business. We've 
got a warrant to search your premises, and we're going 
to do it. Come on, sheriff," 
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" Why, certainly," she said briskly. " You are wel- 
come to go anywhere you wish and search." 

" Here, Johnson and Carpenter, come in here with 
us," ordered the sheriff authoritatively. " Squire, I 
shall want you. The rest of you stay where you are." 
The four followed Mrs. Farthing into the house. In 
half an hour they appeared at the door. 
* " Nothing in the house," announced the Squire 
briskly. " We are going to try the bam now." For 
ten minutes more there was no movement Then 
Johnson and Carpenter came out at a side door. 

It was evident from their looks that something had 
happened. 

" What is it ? " called several in chorus. 

"Nothing; only we've found the kit. We've gut 
the whole layout." They did not wait for further 
explanations, but pressed toward the bam with a 
rush. Several entered, and the others crowded the 
door. 

" Keep out of here ! " yelled the sheriff. 

They fell back, but immediately crowded forward 
again. After a moment they were in the middle of 
the barn floor. The Squire and the sheriff were in 
one corner. From under a heap of hay they were 
pulling out one by one various articles. A pair of 
rubber boots, a suit of clothes, a blanket, and a num- 
ber of cans of salmon lay in a heap beside them. 

" Only eleven here," announced the Squire as coolly 
as if he were taking account of stock. " They had 
salmon for breakfast. Ah, see here ! " He was blow- 
ing the chaff from a large, thin book. "That's my 
stamp book; stamps still in it. Here, sheriff, coupt 
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*em; there ought to be seven dollars' worth in ones 
and twos." 

The sheriff took the book and ran over the number 
of stamps between the pages. There were seven 
dollars and twenty cents' worth. The Squire was still 
fumbling in the hay. A sharp exclamation turned 
all eyes in his direction. 

" Good Gk)d ! see here ! " His voice fairly broke in 
its excitement? " That's Karl Keichline's stamp book, 
took the night he was murdered. Here, sheriff, look 
at it for God's sake." 

" By mighty, you're right," cried the sheriflF ex- 
citedly. " That's it. Look here : ' Report of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, 1886.' See, the cover's loose and 
there's the blot on the front. Stamps all gone. Yes- 
suh, that's the very book." He continued to handle 
it in a dazed sort of way. There was an absolute hush 
about him in the barn. They stood gaping at the book, 
and no one breathed. 

" Any of you remember what I said ? " spoke up 
the Squire at length, with the tone of the man who 
says '* I told yeh so " after the event. He had arisen, 
and he gesticulated heavily as he talked.. " Them 
Farthings can't bulldoze and bluff me. I knew all 
the time Jim Farthing killed Karl; I knew it as well 
as I knew I was alive and breathing. And you 
thought the old man was mistaken, did yeh? Where's 
Amos ? Heigh ? " There was a rasping sneer in his 
voice. Amos had not deigned to accompany the 
searching party; he was at home and at work. 

" I don't seem to see him, do you ? Wal, suh, all 
I can say is that you folks ^re iq luck, the big^gest 
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icind of luck, and all because I didn't lose my head 
and be bluflFed out of what I knew. I tell yeh a den 
of murderers in your back^-ard ain't safe. We've 
found goods in this hay-mow from three diflFerent 
breaks, and there's more under there. You can all 
thank your lucky stars you're alive, that's all. Poor 
Karl, — ^he knocked him over jest like a chicken." He 
made a dash at his eyes with his coat-sleeve. 

A wave of indignation was gathering in the crowd 
sinister and deep. They had been ang^ when they 
started from the store, and the sight of the stamp 
book infuriated them. The low murmurs grew in a 
moment to angry denunciation, then quickly into cries 
of hate and vengeance. They had not the slightest 
doubt that they stood in the retreat of the veritable 
murderers. Fear, self-protection, apprehension of 
they knew not what mingled with their feelings for 
Karl to lash them to madness. Little knots gathered 
here and there, arguing excitedly. Then all at once 
a single voice raised the wolf-cry and they were be- 
yond reason. 

"Lynch 'em!" 

" Quick, men. Catch 'em before they can run." 
Angry yells from the pack greeted the cry. A dozen 
voices took it up. 

" Don't give the ole woman time to warn 'em." 

" Jim Farthing's the man. Dang him I " 
He's the murderer." 

Hang the hell-hound, — hang him before he has 
time to kill somebody else." 

" Lynch him ! " 

" The whole damn bunch of 'cm,** 



It 
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A few mad spirits can make a mob of any multitude, 
and a mob is a piece of hell. 

*' Shoot 'em I 

** Hang 'em I 
Lynch 'em I 

Here, get the ropes ; somebody get some halters. 
Cut the rope off 'n that rig. 

" Come on ; we'll learn the hell-birds." 

The mob-frenzy had seized the crowd in full grip. 
In a yelling, cursing, boiling mass they swung out 
of the barn and up the trail toward the Gap, cruel 
as wolves on a scent and as hot to destroy. The 
sheriff pleaded, and argued, and threatened, but he 
might as well have argued with the freed waters 
of a dam. 

"What is it? What's the matter? Where're you 
going?" demanded Mrs. Farthing helplessly, standing 
by the gate and wringing her hands in growing terror. 
A hideous yell, mingled with insults and curses, was 
the reply. 

" Oh, don't be hasty ! Oh, please don't, gentlemen ! 
There's some mistake. Oh, my Grod, don't do it I Oh, 
sheriff, stop 'em. Don't let 'em do it. My God, 
stop, men ; don't do it." But they swept by her like 
wolves. Wholly beside herself now with terror, she 
bounded after them, begging and demanding, laying 
her hands on the shoulder of this man and that in wild 
entreaty. But they pressed on, heedless of her an- 
guish. 

Tom Farthing, standing on a freshly felled tree, 
heard the roar coming up the Gap and paused to 
listen. 
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"What's that, Jim?" 

" Sounds like a crowd." They both listened in- 
tently. Their father had left them an hour before 
for the Wild Meadows to examine some trees to be 
cut later. 

"What's a crowd coming up here for?" 

" Say, 'tain't Fourth of July, is it?" 

"Why, no; to-day's only the second." 

Suddenly a woman darted out of the bushes and 
made straight at Tom. 

" Why, Lona " 

" Quick, Tom. Run ! " she panted. 

" Run ? " 

" They're after you — ^you and Jim. They've got 
ropes. They'll hang you both. Come, — quick ! " 

" But we haven't done anything. Why should we 
run?" 

" That don't make any difference. Quick I They 
won't listen to anything. Hear that ? Oh, come ! " 

" If we run, it will be confessing we done some- 
thing." 

" If you don't, you'll be hung in two minutes. Oh, 
Tom " 

A hideous yell arose below them. They had caught 
sight of the boys through the rhododendron and had 
broken into a mad rush like a pack of hounds at the 
sight of their victim. 

" Quick, Tom," she gasped. " For my sake, Tom." 
Her panic was contagious. He looked into her eyes 
an instant and turned with her. Jim still waveredj 
but a fresh yell from behind sent him after Tom and 
Lona. Then the wild panic of the animal that turns 
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its back came over them, — that mad, undefinable fear 
that grips the heart as with iron and sends the fugi- 
tive on and on till he drops in his tracks. They ran 
for their lives, spurred on by the yells that came up 
from behind. 

The mob had again caught sight of them and it 
was straining every nerve in mad pursuit, the younger 
and more active in the lead. They crashed through 
the rhododendron snarl like a stampede of cattle, 
tripping and pitching headlong, bruising themselves 
on the rocks, and tearing clothes and hands and faces 
in their pursuit. The fugitives had cleared the bush 
line and were in plain sight now among the rocks 
half-way up the ridge. The sheriff, forgetting his 
duty to restrain the mob, in the excitement of the 
chase drew his revolver and fired. 

" Halt ! " he cried. " Stop in the name of the law," 
but they fleeted on. 

" Take 'em dead or alive ! " he roared, emptying his 
revolver in mad fusillade. 

There were three figures, as there should have 
been, but one, as he stood for an instant sharply cut 
against the sky-line, seemed to 'look queer. It was 
as if he were a woman, but they were too excited 
to speculate. It was Allen Farthing and his boys. 
No one dreamed of anything else. At the top they 
caught sight again of the trio almost down to the tree- 
line. 

Suddenly, just as the three came to the turning 
point, where, to reach the Gap, they must turn sharply 
to the right, the pursuers saw them come to a full 
halt. It was as if they were weighing the chances 
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between the Gap and the road to the pike. For a 
single instant they hovered in indecision, then they 
turned sharply to the right. 

Could the mob have known it, that pause and that 
sudden decision marked the crisis in the life of Lona 
Heller, and the turning-point in the valley's history. 

" We've got 'em," yelled the sheriff. " Here, six 
or eight of you cut across to the pike and head 'em 
off. They can't get through the Run before we can 
catch 'em." They were indeed gaining on their prey. 
When the foremost runners reached the scrub-oaks 
at the border of Poppy Miller's farm they caught what 
seemed like glimpses of a single fleeting figure almost 
in the entrance of the Run. They redoubled their 
yells and flew down the rocks. 

The fugitives had disappeared. 

They ran quickly to the mouth of the Run; no one 
had gone through. They spread out in a large circle 
and surrounded the whole area of Poppy Miller's 
farm. It was evident that the three had hidden some- 
where among the brush and rocks. They slowly 
closed in, searching every inch of the place. In ten 
minutes they met in the centre. 

They had found no trace of the Farthings. 

They looked into each other's faces in wordless 
amazement. The detachment that had been sent down 
the pike came up. No one had escaped that way. 
They were still in the valley; escape was impossible. 

" Poppy Miller's house," shouted a voice. 

'* Ah, Poppy Miller's." The thing was plain now. 

" Come on," ordered the leader. In a twinkling 
they had surrounded the little cabin. The sheriff strode 
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to the door and shook it vigorously. It was barred on 
the inside. 

" Here I V he roared. " Open in the name of the 
law. Open up or we'll smash the door." There was 
no movement within. 

" Come on, boys. Get a log and stave her down." 
Some half a dozen of the Sugar Valley men seized an 
old tree-trunk from the woodpile and ran with it full 
tilt against the barricaded entrance. It crashed down 
like a rotten shingle. 

" Come on, you six fellers ; the rest of you stay out 
and surround the house. Watch sharp now." 

They sprang forward, but at that moment an unex- 
pected figure appeared at the doorway, — ^an old woman, 
unspeakably old, bowed over a staff, her face shrivelled 
and brown as a baked apple, her hair in strange con- 
trast almost coal-black, and her eyes small and piercing 
as a rat's. 

" What you want here ?" she called in a shrill fal- 
setto. " I warn you ; don't you come in here." 

"You're hiding the Farthings, Gran'maw," spoke 
up the sheriff, a trace of awe in his voice. " I'm the 
sheriff; you're resisting the law. We must search the 
house." 

"Have you got a search-warrant?" she asked 
shrilly. 

" Why, no-o." The demand paused him. 

" Then, if you come in here, you break the law." 
The sheriff hesitated a moment and then turned back. 

" Danged if I know whether it's necessary or not," 
he muttered. "Where's Squire Hartswick? He's 
a justice; he can make one right here. Where are 
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yeh, Squire?" The old man, who had been left 
hopelessly behind in the race, came puffing up, his face 
like a plum pudding. A sheet of paper was improvised 
from an old envelope, and the Squire proceeded to 
execute the warrant in due form. 

" Here — look ahere wunst,you-uns take my advice," 
chattered Lem Fisher. " You get out of here jest as 
quick's you can. The devil's in this business. See her? 
See there ! My God, men, she's weavin' a brauch over 
us a'ready. CJod A'mighty, look at that wunst. I'm 
goin' home. Come on, Ulie. I ain't called on to fight 
the devil." He turned square about and crept away 
down the pike. Ulie and several others followed him. 
The old woman, still standing in the door, was swing- 
ing slowly from side to side, her eyes fixed on the 
far distance, and muttering incoherently under her 
breath. 

" All ready, come on, fellers." The sheriff and the 
young men from Sugar Valley advanced hesitatingly 
toward the house. It was plain that they did not rel- 
ish their job, but noblesse oblige. Were they not 
the sheriff and his sworn deputies? The eyes of the 
county were upon them. 

" We've got the warrant, Gran'maw," he said in 
velvet tones. She turned squarely about and hobbled 
out of sight. 

" Come on, Squire, I want you to go in with us." 

" No, — ^no. I'm too hot and tired. You'll make it 
all right alone." 

He took a seat on a stone at the rear of the group. 
The seven turned and went into the house without 
another word. A sort of sigh, like the drawing in of 
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the breath by the crowd before the fall of the fatal 
drop, went up. Every atom of the mob spirit had 
oozed out. Not a man but felt like sneaking home. 

" Last we'll ever see of them," shuddered a voice. 

" Gee ! I wouldn't go in there for ten farms." 

'* It's devil's business ; I'm goin' home," said another. 

Then for what seemed like hours and days there was 
silence, — ^awful and complete save for the gibbering of 
the water in the gut almost at their feet. The gloom 
of the uncanny hole was falling heavier and heavier 
on their spirits. Most of them were looking about fur- 
tively at the black shadows that were beginning to 
creep under the cedars, at the hideous caricature faces 
leering from the limestone jags, and at the black barrier 
of the ridge behind which the sun had already disap- 
peared. Few there had ever before seen the place by 
day. They breathed a real sigh of relief when the form 
of the sheriff appeared at the door. 

" They can't be found," he said in a queer tone. 

A murmur of superstitious horror broke from the 
crowd. Many, looking neither to the right nor the 
left, sneaked out to the pike and crept home in twos 
and threes, scarcely speaking all the way, but each 
thinking hard the same thought. The sheriff and the 
Sugar Valley men went again into the ' Run, and 
searched for an hour amid the gathering darkness. 
Then they too went down the pike without a word. 
There was nothing to say. 

The Farthings had disappeared as if the earth had 
swallowed them up, and of all places in the worlds in 
the black mouth of Roaring Run, 



CHAPTER XVII 
THE HOUR OF THE POWERS OF DARKNESS 

THE night following the day on which the Far- 
things disappeared stands as the blackest in the 
valley annals. Few who have not passed their child- 
hood amid the dark whisperings of witchcraft and the 
evil eye and of unseen presences which lurk to do evil, 
can imagine the terror that fell upon many through- 
out the region after the event at Roaring Run. The 
group that met at twilight at Squire Hartswick's store 
was small but select. The sheriff and the Sugar Valley 
deputies, who were to spend the night at Hartswick 
Hall, were sitting glum and surly on boxes about the 
door. The Squire was in a chair in the doorway, silent 
and moody, smoking his corn-cob; Lem Fisher, to 
whom the world presented as many devils as ever it 
did to old Cotton Mather, was centre and spokesman, 
warmly seconded by Ulie Dribelbis and old Jake 
Kisterbock. 

The powers of darkness were having their hour. 

"Do you-uns s'pose one minutethatthree grown men 
could hide themselves in the rocks of that little hole 
so that a hundred couldn't find *em ? Heigh ? Is that 
reasonable wunst? They couldn't get out of there; 
you know that. Abner Moritz was right clost to 'em 
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still and he knows they didn't go down the Run. I tell 
you a haexer like Farthing dcMi't get ketched less he 
wants to. Nosuh." 

" What did he run for ? " asked Amos quietly. " Why 
didn't he stand jest where he was peeling bark and 
haex the whole gang? What was the use of running 
himself half to death? Why didn't he jest drop out 
of sight in his tracks and save all the hard work of 
runnin' over the ridge ? " 

"Huh! That's all a Yankee knows. W'y that's 
clearer 'n mud still. He run 'cause he didn't have 
nothing to haex with. A haexer has to have tools jest 
as much as a blacksmith. They must have locks of 
hair, and pieces of Bibles, and keys, and blood, and 
what not. Now can't you see it? If it had been you 
or we, wouldn't we have struck for the Wild Medders 
instead of goin' it for a man-trap like the Run ? I tell 
yeh he was strikin' for Gran'maw Miller. While you- 
uns was a-foolin' round she had time enough to hide a 
nation." 

" Yas, and why did she stop you off at the door and 
make yeh get a warrant ? " broke in Ulie. " Wal, I'll 
tell yeh why." He closed one eye and nodded his head 
knowingly. " She had to have time to work her spell. 
Did you see her weavin* that branch ? I tell you-uns if 
we knew the bottom of this business we'd be scairt. 
Something awful's comin'. We don't know who's 
turn it is next, but it's one of us." 

" Yessuh, he's right." Lem Fisher took up the argu- 
ment with unction. " That branch meant death. I've 
saw it twicet in my life a'ready and what's twicet is 
thricet. There's goin' to be an awful death in this 
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walley until twenty-four hours still. You-uns take 
notice of what I say." 

An awed silence fell over the group. At length old 
Jake Kisterbock spoke with faltering voice. 

" Let me tell you-uns somesing wunst. When I got 
hum this afternoon, my woman comes to the door with 
a face like a dish-clout still, and she sayes, sayes she, 
almost yammerin', * Come in here wunst.' Then she 
takes me into the bedroom and sayes she, * Keep still 
wunst.' It was still as the grave. And then — oh my 
Lord ! " He leaned far over the group, his eyes glit- 
tering like a child's. " The death watch was tickin' 
there in the wall. ' Tick-tick-tick-tick -tick,' right by the 
headboard. ' It's death,' sayes the woman, fallin' over 
on the bed and cryin' like as if the life was goin' out 
of her still, ' It's death, death, death.' Yessuh, I've 
heard it before, and it always brings death in this 
walley until twenty-four hours." 

" I don't want to scare yeh. Squire." Lem Fisher 
spoke deferentially. " But the signs do pint at you." 

" Humph," he grunted. 

" Recollect that apple-tree that blowed late last fall 
in your yard ? Recollect how the pee-wee flew into the 
store here ? Recollect how, down to Karl's funeral, the 
wagon clipped right in ahead of yeh in the procession ? 
Then what have I told yeh about these Farthings? 
You go this werry night, Squire, and do what I told 
yeh. It may be too late now." 

He made no answer. 

" Say, Lem," spoke up Amos, " if Al Farthing can 
do all you claim he can, then why's he workin' every 
day on that old farm ? " 
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"Oh, his farmin' is jest a blind. I'll bet he's g^t 
money like water in the creek. Now if there ain't no 
haexin' about this, where did the Farthings* go ? You 
tell me that." 

" I ain't explainin' jest yet, but there's an explanation 
all the same, and it's comin' out. Al and his boys are 
pretty wide-awake chaps; they've hunted all over these 
ridges and they know every square rod. They knew 
how to get through the Run, that's all. You fellers 
was so excited you didn't know what you was doin'. 
You can't come any of your miserable witchcraft on 



me. 



if 



If the Farthings was innocent, why did they 



runr 



>" 



They showed horse sense by runnin'. When a 
crazy, hot-headed crowd of lunatics gets after yeh, run 
I say, for dear life, and do your explainin' next 
week." 

" An innocent man don't run, I'll tell you' that," said 
the Squire sullenly. " How are you going -to account 
for that stuff in his barn? " 

" I ain't going to give my verdict till the evidence 
is all in. But there's a good deal to be clestred up yet 
'fore I'm satisfied, I'll tell you that. Say, Mr" Sheriff." 
He turned about suddenly and faced the man. " What 
are you goin' to do to-morrow ? How are you plannin' 
to ketch 'em. Gut a watch set round their house, I 
spose." 

"Why, no; I hain't." 

" Wal, now, that's kinder strange. Say, wouldn't it 
be sort o' natural for some on 'em to sneak back there 
to-night for somethin' to eat? What are yeh doin' to 
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ketch 'cm? All I can see is you are settin' right here 
listenin' to old woman's stories about pow-wowin', 
while they're hustling out of the r^on lively, — that 
is if they want to." 

" What can you do when men disappear into the 
air ? " argued the sheriflF. 

" Say, that's a smart question for a sheriflF of a 
county to ask, now ain't it, — ^a regular old woman's 
question. If they've disappeared, then it's your busi- 
ness to find 'em and riot squat down here listenin' to 
witch stories. If you're that cut, you won't be elected 
next fall; I'll tell yeh that. We want a man for a 
sheriflF, not an old woman." 

" Perhaps you'll condescend to enlighten us just a 
little," answered the sheriflF with withering sarcasm. 
" Perhaps you'll be gracious enough to do the county 
the favour of dropping a few oflFhand little hints as to 
what the officers ought to do in this case." 

" Sure. No trouble at all," he answered serenely. 
" You left a guard round Roarin' Run, I 'spose? You 
are ready to swear, you say, that they didn't get out of 
there, so it stands to nature they must come out some- 
time. Got a right smart guard all around it, I 
'spose." 



" Why, no- 



Went through the Run gap, I 'spose, and looked 
for tracks up and down the banks for half a mile ? 

What's the use ? " he answered hotly. " They 
didn't go through that gap, and you know it. There 
hasn't been any tracks through that gap since the 



rain." 
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Mmmm I So I hear. And you hain't got nobody 
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up round the Farthing house ? Pretty efficient sheriff 
we've got in this county. What have yeh been doin* ? 
Consulting the authorities on pow-wowin'. I swann, 
I believe 1*11 run for sheriff myself next fall." 

There was the sound of brisk footsteps ; a large man 
was approaching rapidly. 

It was Allen Farthing. 

Lem Fisher started from his seat and stole into the 
back store as if the devil had come. The sheriff arose, 
but said nothing. All looked with hanging jaws as if 
the man held a cocked revolver in either hand. 

I understand, gentlemen," he began at once, 

that you have been in search of me. I was over in the 
Wild Meadows until six o'clock. When I got home 
I learned about your visit and came down as soon as 
I could get away. Now, gentlemen, what can I do 
for you?" 

" It's a lie ! " The words came from the Squire in 
a smothered heap. " WeVe got a dozen men right here 
who saw you in the gap this afternoon, and saw you 
run over the ridge. That talk don't go here." 

" I arrest you, sir, in the name of the law," said the 
sheriff theatrically. " Hold out your hands." 

" There's no need of irons, Mr. Sheriff ; I shall not 
resist or try to escape." 

" Hold 'em out," he ordered sharply. The man 
obeyed without a word, and the sharp " click-click " 
was distinctly heard by all. 

" Did I understand you to say that you was not with 
the boys this afternoon when they run over the ridge ? " 
asked Amos, elbowing his way to the prisoner. 

No, suh, I was not. You scared my wife almost to 
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death, but she had sand enough to follow the mob, and 
she said the boys and somebody else that looked to her 
to be a woman, ran down into Roaring Run and got 
through the gap. I don't know a thing more 'n that" 
The sheriflF squirmed uneasily at the mention of the 
escape through the gap. 

" What did the boys run for ? " cross-examined 
Amos. 

" I don't know more 'n you do. They probably got 
into a panic, and from what my wife says there was 
reason for it. They'll come back; they'll be here in 
time for the hearing. And here, Squire Hartswick, I 
demand a hearing to-morrow morning. And I wish 
somebody'd be kind enough to run up and stay with 
my wife. She's all alone and frightfully nerved up. 
Won't somebody do it?" 

" I'll go," volunteered Amos quickly. " Glad to go. 
Don't you worry one mite, Mr. Farthing." 

" I won't forget this, Amos," said the man feelingly. 
Amos arose and left the store. 

" Got a place for him. Squire ? I've got a guard." 
There was a business ring in the sheriff's voice. 

" Yes ; oh, yes. This way." The Squire bustled out 
into the darkness, followed by the sheriff and his 
prisoner. The men from Sugar Valley arose and fell 
in behind. 

For a time there was silence among the little group 
huddled about the store door. Then the voice of Lem 
Fisher was heard from behind. 

" I see it. It's clearer 'n mud now. Al Farthing 
wants to get into that house still. , He's goin' to spend 
the night there. Jest you mind what comes of it. 
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S'pose you can tie a haexer with handcuffs? Nosuh. 
The devil's in it. There'll be a dead body in that 
house against to-morrow still. You notice what I say." 

It was fully ten o'clock when Amos finally started up 
the turnpike for the Farthing place. The summer 
night lay dark and sultry upon the valley. There was 
the threat of a thunderstorm ; the heat lightning played 
in ghostly flickers across the south ; and the clouds lay 
in snaky swaths, with here and there livid patches 
where the stars struggled feebly through. Save for 
the nervous notes of a whip-poor-will in the near 
meadow, and the steady drone of the waters in the 
Run, the night was silent. 

Then Amos caught another sound, and straightened 
up to listen, — the sound of a horse and buggy approach- 
ing at furious rate. The horse was evidently speeding 
as on a race-track, and he was coming nearer every 
instant. Automatically Amos stepped into the ditch 
and held up his lantern. A moment and the wild whirl- 
wind was right upon him, then it was gone, and the 
hoof-beats and roaring wheels came fainter and fainter 
from the distance. It was dare-devil riding in a 
night like that. The lantern had showed him a single 
^ figure in the buggy, but whether a man or woman he 
could not tell. Who could it be plunging into the night 
in that mad fashion ? Life indeed was becoming stren- 
uous in the little valley. 

He poked ahead again. As he came near to the 
Farthing place he caught the glint of a light in the 
yard, and made out a figure beside it, — 2l woman. 

" Hello, there," he shouted reassuringly. " It's me, 
Amos Hard'n. Don't you go to work and get scairt." 
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Oh, it's you, Amos?** Mrs. Farthing's voice. 

I'm awful g^ad youVe come. I*m worried 'most to 
death. Where's Allen? Is he all right? '^ She came 
close and looked into his face. 

" Snug's a bug," he explained jovially. " They up 
and arrested him, but he's jest as safe as I em, — ^jest 
exactly. Don't you worry about him." His cheery 
manner was reassuring. 

" I can't understand it," she went on rapidly. " Jim 
came in jest a minute ago on the run after the colt. 
He said he was going to Gum Stump after Doctor 
Kuadc. He said Tom was all right, but I must go 
quick as I could down to Miller's, for Loney was jest 
alive. Then he hitched up the colt and drove oft the 
next minute." 

"She! What 'spose he meant? Say, Td better 
harness right up, hadn't I ? " 

" Yes, I think you had. I'll run in and get my medi- 
cine box; I'll be ready when you are." He bustled 
into the bam and in five minutes they were driving 
down the pike. 

" I van, M's. Farthing," he began. " This whole 
thing beats the Dutch, now, don't it?" 

"What's it all about, Amos?" Her voice had a 
quiver in it. " It come so sudden. I can't think or 
straighten it out. Seems like some kind of a night- 



mare." 



" Wal, I'll tell yeh, M's. Farthing; it's jest like this." 
Thereupon he detailed with fulness all that he knew 
of the matter from the first. Before he had finished, 
they were driving up the crazy road to Poppy Miller's 
house. 
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The door was open and a light was shining out. 
Then a voice, eager and anxious, came from the dark- 
ness: 

** Is that you, mother ? " 

"Yes, — are you all right, Tom?" 

"Oh, Fm glad you've come. Right in this way. 
Don't stop for anything." He almost lifted her bodily 
from the seat, and they rushed together into the house, 
closing the door behind them. 

At once all was dark and silent. Amos sat for a 
moment gazing blankly at the place where they had 
vanished, then he swore softly. 

" Wal— ril— be— dumbuzzled ! " 

But nothing could long disconcert Amos. It was 
evident that Mrs. Farthing's stay was to be no short 
one ; it was equally evident that nothing was required 
of him, — at least for the present. Accordingly he found 
a place for his horse, sought out a comfortable seat, 
and lighted his pipe. Thus fortified, he prepared for a 
long siege. Mosquitoes sang their shrill songs about 
him, a whip-poor-will came at length within a few 
feet of where he sat, so near that he could distinctly 
hear the " chuck " at the end of each*bar of his score. 
The near Run filled the night with its drowsy mono- 
tone. Amos leaned against the side of the house, and 
then dozed off with his pipe still in his mouth. 

He was awakened by a stealthy step very near him, 
but, though bewildered, he did not move or make a 
sound. A man crept silently through the yard, opened 
the back door of the kitchen, and passed in. That was 
not Tom's step nor Poppy Miller's. He listened in- 
tently and after a time heard the mumble of a voice 
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within, but he could catch no syllable. There was 
something strange about the affair. 

Perhaps he could peer in at a window, but the win- 
dows were not easy to locate in the old structure. Two 
he found after cautious reconnoitring, but they were 
closed and tightly blinded. Then he stole to the other 
side and found a window partly open. He lifted him- 
self cautiously. 

It was the window to what appeared to be the pantry. 
The apartment beyond seemed to be feebly lighted, as 
with a candle. 

All was silent. Then, by listening hard, he heard a 
low sound as of some one muttering disjointedly, but 
he could make out no words. Suddenly sharp and 
clear rang out Squire Hartswick's voice. There was 
no mistaking it. 

" But who put it on, I want to know ? " There was 
both fear and anger in the tone. " Who was it ? Did 
Al Farthing put it on?" 

Again Amos heard nothing save the low monotone. 

" Here, damn it ! quit that ! Look me in the eye, and 
stop that jabbering! You can't scare me, you blasted 
old witch, with any such rigmarole 's that. Speak 
up, or I'll put you where you belong. You mean 
Rose came here ? " 

The reply was audible now. It arose in a wailing 
tremolo, and it gathered force as it went on until it 
became almost a shriek. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! she comes here. She comes to see 
me. and shan't I help her when she loves the very air 
he breathes, when his eyes have looked at her and she 
can't sleep, when he'll have his revenge ? Ha, ha, ha I 
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Let him look to his daughter, — is she well? is she 
happy ? is she fair now ? " 

"Here, quit it; do you mean Jim Farthing?" 

" Ah, look, — look — see ! The old man, her father, — 
let me count his hours. One, two, three, four " 

" Stop, you damned hag I stop ! " 

" Five, — six, — seven — oh, it's not long enough to be 
worth the counting " 

« What " 

" Then shell marry him, — ^ha, ha, ha ! she'll marry 
him, and they'll divide it up,— oh, it '11 be merry ! All 
these years he's slaved for 'em and sold out his very 
soul for 'em. And she'll marry him. — See, those eyes,^ 
there's revenge in 'em. Ah, my God! Matthew 
Heller, you've got revenge." 

" Stop ! " thundered the old man, but at that moment 
there was a commotion in front. Amos turned auto- 
matically. 

" Run right in, doctor ; don't stop to rap." It was 
Jim's voice. 

The kitchen door opened softly, and Squire Harts- 
wick stole around the house and down the road, pass- 
ing not six feet from the man under the window. 

" Off after the sheriff, I'll bet yeh," mumbled Amos 
under his breath. Then he went out to interview Jim. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
IN THE HEART OF THE UMESTONE 

IT was ten o'clock when Jim left the Farthing place 
with the colt; it was five minutes to one when he 
swung into Poppy Miller's yard, a record that has never 
been equalled even by daylight. The colt was stream- 
ing wet and dripping foam, and she was blowing 
heavily. Jim began upon her instantly, freeing her 
from the buggy and harness and rubbing her with 
vigour. It was at this moment that Amos appeared. 

" Why, you here, Amos, at this time of night ? " 

" Yes ; brought your mother down. But what ails 
Loney? I hain't seen a soul." 

" She's shot. Here, grab right hold and help rub 
her down; she's about blown." 

"Who shot her?" 

" Don't know him." He was rubbing away for dear 
life. 

" What do you mean, Jim ? Say, what's this all 
about? Tell a feller, won't yeh?" 

" There's a cave down there," jerking his head to- 
ward the Run. " Lona took us in there when the mob 
chased us." 

" Naw. You're jokin'. There ain't no cave." 

" Well, there is, and it's fixed so you couldn't find 
it in a year. Where's father?" 

28a 
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" Down to the Squire's ; they've arrested him. But 
who shot her?" 

» 

"After we'd been in the cave an hour or two we 
heard somebody coming from the other end. Lona 
made us run, but we broke the lantern and they saw 



us." 



"Who did?" 

"Two fellers with a lantern, a big one and a little 
one. The big one swore when he saw us, and started 
to shoot Tom. Lona jumped for him and the pistol 
went off and hit her. Say, I'm going in to see what the 
doctor thinks." He bounded off into the darkness and 
Amos heard him open the door. After a moment he 
returned. " Doctor hain't said anything yet. Mother 
don't think there's much chance." 

" What did you do when he shot? !' Amos was get- 
ting his bearings slowly. 

" I made a rush for him, and got the better of him 
after a while. Tom seemed kind of phased like. We 
tied the feller, though." 

" Sho ! And where is he now ? " 

" Tied in the horse-stall there.^' He jerked his hand 
toward the old barn. 

"Jimminy! you mean to say he's there now? By 
gum, le's go and see the critter." 

" I can't leave the horse, but you can take the 
lantern." 

" Wal now, I kinder guess I will. Sure he's tight ? '^ 

" He's got all the ropes on him there is about the 
place, and half the straps in the harness." 

Amos took the lantern and poked into the barn cau- 
tiously. In an old stall, tied cruelly to the manger 
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and the side rails so he could neither sit nor lie, 
stood a powerfully built man swathed like a mummy 
in ropes and straps. Amos raised his lantern and 
looked him over much as he would the man-eater in 
a circus. 

" Say, for God's sake. Rube, can't you let up a little 
on swne of these straps? My arms are all dead." 

" Wal naow, 1 'spose I could." He continued his 
examination, cocking the lantern this way and that 
critically. 

" Here, loosen this rope on the right, won't yeh ? 
It's pulled tighter 'n hell. Say, won't yeh ? " 

" Wal naow, that depends." Amos continued his 
investigation like a judge at a county fair scoring the 
fat pig. The man had once been very good looking. 
He had a square, full face and a large moustache, but 
there were marks of dissipation in the eyes, and there 
were brutality and weakness about the mouth and jaw. 
His reddish hair was rumpled, giving him a desperate 
look. 

" Look here, Rube." He lowered his voice con- 
fidentially, and spoke in oily tone. " Want to earn 
five hundred ? " 

" Five hundred what ?" 

" Plunkers — ^greenbacks — dollars. Five hundred dol- 
lars." 

" You bet I do. Td stand on my head in a tar ber- 
rel for half the money." 

" Then here's your chance. You ease up on the 
ropes here so I can get 'em off, and I'll pay you five 
hundred dollars." 

"Give me your note, or send a registered letter?" 
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" No, the money's in your hands, every dollar of it, 
before you untie a single rope." 

" Sho I Then you must have it in your pocket. 
Guess, seein' you are pretty well tied. Til sorter help 
myself. It's hard work to untie knots." He climbed 
over the rail into the stall and put down his lantern. 

" Oh, I hain't got it with me." 

" I kinder 'sposed you hadn't." 

" But I can tell yeh where it's hid, not far from 
here." 

" Pretty slick naow, ain't yeh ? " 

" Honest now, that's straight. There's five hun- 
dred, and it's yours the minute you untie these 
ropes." 

" Say, mister, I'm green, — ^greener 'n ten car-loads 
of calves, but I ain't green clean through." 

" Here, wait. I'll tell yeh what I'll do. You un- 
hitch me so I can walk, — you needn't untie my hands, 
and I'll show you where it is. Then, when you've 
got it, you can untie me and I'll skip. See? " 

" What sort of place is it hid in ? " 

" It's a cave, and not a great ways off." 

"Is it cash? Legal tender? Greenbacks? Gold 
bricks?" 

" It's part cash and part postage stamps, that's 
just as good. Come, quick now ; untie these side ropes. 
Such chances don't come only once in a lifetime," 

" Wal, naow, you kinder interest me, darned if you 
don't. Now you mention it I do need five hundred 
pretty bad, but I guess you'd better stay right here. 
I've heard tell about that cave, and I reckon I'll try it. 
I'm kinder 'fraid you'd ketch cold goin' in there with 
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your hands tied." Amos climbed deliberately back 
over the rail. 

" Say, m double it Come on, Rube. You won't 
find it if you do go in there. Can't nobody but me 
find it." 

" Oh, now don't worry. Ill find it all right. I'm 
awful good on findin' things; you hain't got no idea. 
Say, if one leg gets to achin' too bad, why you jest 
stand a while on the other." A spurt of curses came 
from the man, but Amos did not pause. 

There was no one in sight. 

He took up the brush and began to rub again at the 
colt, but Jim appeared after a moment 

" How does she seem to be ? " 

" She ain't conscious yet. Not much hope." 

" Say, le's you and me go into that cave. That feller 
in the bam says it's chuckfull of money and postage 
stamps." 

" All right ; we may catch that other man. Wait till 
I get that revolver." 

At that instant a harsh voice rang suddenly out of 
the darkness behind them, causing both men to jump 
convulsively. 

" Halt there ! Throw up your hands. Up with 'em, 
or I'll shoot." Automatically they obeyed. 

"Jim Farthing, I arrest you in the name of the 
law." The sheriff stepped quickly forward and slipped 
on the handcuffs. Then Squire Hartswick puffed into 
the circle of light. 

"You here, Amos? With him? Why, what does 
this mean ? " 

" I come down with M's. Farthing, and I've found 
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out some things sence I've been here, too. Here, 
Sheriff, I demand an investigation right off." Amos 
pressed eagerly forward. " That was Loney Heller 
that run over the ridge with the boys. She hid 'em in 
a cave down here in the Run. There was some men in 
it, and they shot her." 

" Cave ? You're raving crazy, Amos." The Squire 
came near and looked curiously up into his face. 

" It's God's truth. The doctor's in there now, and 
the one that shot Loney is here in the barn tied. If 
you don't believe it, you come and look at him." They 
followed him into the barn. The man stood sullen and 
defiant and made no reply to the sheriff's questions. 

" That man tried to hire me. He offered me five 
hundred dollars in postage stamps if I'd let him go. 
He said it was hid in that cave." 

" Cave ? " snapped the squire. " That don't go. I've 
lived here all my life, and I should have known if 
there was a cave." 

" But we can prove it in two minutes. Squire Harts- 
wick," broke in Jim eagerly. "It's only a few steps." 

" Now that's fair," assented Amos. " Come on. I'm 
jest dyin' to see it." 
Nosuh, it's a trap." 

It ain't no such thing, Squire. Now you look 
ahere. That feller there is the one that's been doin' 
these robberies. You can see that by the looks of him. 
They have got a cave down there that we don't know 
anything about. I say it's nothing more'n right that we 
take a look at it, — at the outside of it, if nothing more. 
Come on, sheriff." 

" That's fair," assented the man. " There's no risk 
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in doin' that Come on. Squire Now, Farthing, no 
monkey business. I've got a revolver here, and 111 
plug you the minute there's foul play." The Squire 
hesitated a moment, then followed the trio into the 
Run. 

Over central Pennsylvania lies a blanket of lime- 
stone, five hundred and more feet thick. Imagine from 
the top of this a mighty layer lifted like a slice from 
a loaf, and behold a chaotic landscape of winding 
caverns spaiiding with stalagmites, huge chambers 
frescoed in myriad colours, — a section of a sponge, a 
cut across an ant-hill. 

Those bom on the granites and the schists never 
overcome their wonder at the limestone. Its vagaries 
are ever new and astounding. Great streams burst out 
of the moimtain gaps, wind awhile through the alluvial, 
then are sucked down suddenly by the maw of a sink- 
hole; again miles away they burst into the daylight, 
boiling springs with mighty rush of water sufficient to 
turn great mills. Farmers ploughing in the field sink 
out of sight in a twinkling, horses and all ; a field as 
smooth as a floor, suddenly in an autumn flood springs 
a leak ; there is a sink-hole in the centre, and by night 
there is a yawning gulf down which has disappeared 
the fertility of many square rods of tillage ; great 
towns have no sewerage outlet, the whole torrent from 
countless sewers being discharged into some sink-hole. 
Sometimes a whole field, acres in extent, begins to 
settle. Down and down it goes until it has become a 
gulf with precipitous sides. In the famous Sinking 
Valley there is a plot twelve acres in extent, which be- 
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gan to sink in 1864, and to-day it is a chasm a quarter 
of a mile in depth. And still it is pulling gradually 
down acre after acre of the fertile land. 

It is the country of the weathered and grotesque out- 
croppings, of thin soil, — a mere crust over the rock 
mass, — of sink-holes, and ice caves, and blind cav- 
erns, — millions of them unmeasured, unsuspected by 
man. 

" Here we are," said Jim at length. " The mouth of 
the cave is in that rock heap." They threw the light of 
their lanterns into a jagged fissure lying low amid the 
tangle of juniper. " See that big stone ? Give it a push 
on the left side." 

Amos bent over and pushed the stone. It rolled 
back noiselessly, disclosing a black void. 

"I swanny now! That's mighty neat, ain't it?" 
He looked up at the ring of faces. "A feller might 
hunt a week and not find that. Le's go in." 

" Nosuh ! It's a trap. Don't you go in there." The 
old man spoke decisively. 

" It's a cave all right." Amos flashed the rays of the 
lantern far into the hole. "And it's where them rob- 
bers have made their head-quarters jest as sure as you 
stand there. Come on, sheriff; if you do your duty 
you'll go in." 

" Now I don't know," he said hesitatingly. 

" Wal, I'm goin' in whether or no, and I'm goin' to 
run for sheriff next fall. Here, give me your re- 
volver." 

"All right, we'll go in. Amos, you go ahead; 
Jim, you go next, and remember I've got my revolver 
right in my fist. At the very first sign of monkey 
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business 111 shoot yeh as quick as I would a rattler. 
Squire, you come on behind with your lantern." 

" Nosuh. You don't catch me in there," he snapped, 
but Amos was already out of sight. Jim, impeded 
greatly by the manacles, was following closely. Then 
the sheriflf crept into the narrow opening and the 
Squire stood alone. All was silent save for the waters 
of the Run, which gibbered and hissed at his feet. 
He stood a moment undecided; then he too crawled 
in. 

The place was damp and narrow at first and so 
low in places that they had to bend almost double, but 
all at once they emerged into a chamber as broad and 
high, judging from what they could see in the dim 
light, as a barn. The roof seemed to be made up of 
innumerable points like icicles, wet and gleaming, 
some a brilliant yellow, others dull and lustreless. 
The floor was jagged and irregular, made up of blunted 
stalagmites and broken fragments from the roof. 
The walls near them glistened under the light of the 
lanterns as if freshly smeared with paint. Amos was 
the first to break the silence : 

" Wal— ril— be— dumbuzzled ! " 

"Lona took us to this room," explained Jim, ges- 
ticulating with his head. " See, there's the remains 
of our lantern ; she found it at the entrance and took 
it in. We sat on those rocks right there, and she 
seemed nervous and excited. She made us keep as 
still as death, and every little while she would say, 
' Hark ! ' and listen as if she expected to hear some- 
thing awful. She went out to the entrance two or 
three times, and she came back saying we couldn't 
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go out just yet, but that we must go the very first 
minute we could. After a long while we heard a 
noise way off in that direction. She jumped up as 
if the roof was coming down, and told us to run 
out for our lives. We started, and Tom smashed the 
lantern against that rock there. We tried to get out, 
but lost the direction, and while we were trying to 
find it, two men with a lantern came right round 
that rock there." 

" Was there two of them ? " asked the sheriff. 

" Yes ; the one up there in the barn and a little 
black-haired one. Tom stood right there, and Lona 
stood there. The minute the big one saw them he 
stopped short a minute and started as if he was going 
to run, then he began to swear. He pulled out his 
revolver and said he would shoot Tom like a snake 
and me too. Then Lona made a dart for him and 
tried to get the revolver and it went off. I made 
a leap for him and landed him right there on that 
flat place. The little feller stooped over Lona a 
minute and then run." 

"He's in here now, then?" exclaimed the sheriff, 
getting excited. " Let's see what's in beyond there." 

He cocked his revolver, and they pushed on cau- 
tiously, pausing now and then to listen. There was 
no sound save the slow dripping of water somewhere 
off in the darkness, echoing in the hollow void like 
blows on a tun. The passage grew larger. At length 
they came out into another chamber somewhat broader 
than the other. At one side of it there seemed to be 
a door in the solid rock. 

They investigated closely. A branch of the cave 
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had been walled up at some tiine with stones and 
mortar, and a narrow door made of two solid oak logs 
hewn smooth was fitted into the wall as if a part 
of it- It was evidently lodced : for there was a large 
key-hole. They kicked on it and pounded on it with 
stones, but it was like pounding on the side of the 
rock, 

" Well let this go for a while/' said the sheriff 
decisively. " Let's see what else there is." Again 
they pressed on and on through the narrow passages. 
Then they came apparently to the end. Another door- 
way it was, but this one yielded easily, and thev found 
themselves in a spacious room with boarded walls 
and floor, and a confusion of roughly made furniture. 
A ladder at one end disappeared into the darkness of 
the roof. There were cupboards and closets, a bed 
and tables and chairs. 

The nature of the place was evident at a glance. 
They were in the home of the robbers: there could 
be no doubt of it. Blankets, clothes, shoes, canned 
goods, — everything that had been taken during the 
winter lay scattered about the room. Amos bustled 
here and there, feverishly opening cupboard and box, 
and dragging out their contents, while the sheriff 
identified them. 

" Yessuh ; there's the very blanket they took down 
to Snyder's, and there's the fur overcoat they got at 
Heisler's." It was impossible to identify the canned 
goods, but canned goods had been taken at nearly 
every place entered. Amos at length pulled out a 
drawer in an old, home-made dresser. 

" Look here," he cried, holding up a dingy book. 
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" Here, let me see it." The sheriff sprang toward 
him excitedly. " My God, that's the Keichline stamp 
book. How's this? There wan't two. 

Let me see it," asked the old man grimly. 

It's the same book. See there, and there." 



tc. now s tnis r i nere wan i iwo." 

" Humph ! " 

" There's something strange about this. I'll take 
that right along with me. The stamps are still in it." 

" Here, look here, sheriff." Amos's voice came 
from high above them. 

" Where are yeh, Amos ? " 

" Up the ladder. Come up, quick, for God's sake." 

" Here, Squire, you keep your eye on Jim. I'm 
going up." He disappeared up the ladder as if on 
an errand of mercy. 

" Where are you, Amos ? " 

" Here." He looked up and saw the excited face 
of the man peering down at him through a round 
hole the size of a barrel-head. " Come up through, 
sheriff." In a moment they stood together in what 
seemed to be a cellar. A round lid was standing up, 
hinged at one part like the cover of a coffee-pot. 

" Say, the whole thing's clearer 'n daylight. Look 
here." He closed the lid, which fitted with utmost 
nicety. The top of it was of the same composition 
as the earth floor. Without the most careful inspection 
one might not tell there was any opening. 

" I've been here before. This is the cellar of the old 
Heller house. The whole thing's clear 's mud, as 
Lem sez. The gang's been here all winter, and of 
course there needn't be any track in the snow. Here's 
where they went the night Dan and I chased 'em. I 
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'spose they had to do their cookin* up there on account 
of the smoke. Pshaw, it's easy, ain't it? The reason 
why snow don't lay around the house is on account 
of the warm air that comes up from the cave. My 
senses, won't I knock out Lem's pow-wowin'? Come, 
le's go down 'n tell the Squire." 

They found him wrathful and excited. 

" He tried to kill me," he cried. " If he hadn't had 
his hands tied he'd have murdered me, sure." 

" You see that stamp book ? " Jim was standing 
by the table, the book before him. " The minute you 
got out of sight the Squire took out his knife and 
begun to scrape off some of the marks. I stopped 
him, that's all. Lona said you found that stamp book 
in our barn, and I don't want this one altered." 

" It's a lie," shouted the old man. " He tried to 
kill me." 

" Wal, Amos, you take charge of it now, and you 
be careful of it. It's a valuable find." There was a 
business ring in the sheriff's voice. " Come on. We'll 
go back now." They started out together through 
the winding passages, the sheriff explaining to the 
Squire what they had found at the end of the 
ladder. 

" That clears the whole thing up then." He stopped 
suddenly and faced them with animation. "Al Far- 
thing knew all about this, of course. He had these 
two old partners of his in there, and could sneak in 
and out just as he wanted to. You remember, Amos, 
how he slipped in onto you and Dan that night in 
April. Clear enough now you see it, ain't it? " 

The others made no reply. They wound silently 
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out through the marvels of the cavern, out into the 
dark warm of the summer night. There was no hint 
as yet of light in the east. All was silent save the 
boom of the Run, and the sighing of a little breeze 
in the rhododendrons and cedars. 



CHAPTER XIX 
THE LAST OF THE HARTSWICKS 

IT seems to be a rule of nature that like shall 
seek like, and that they shall move together in 
swarms. Hence a variety of proverbs : " Birds of .a 
feather/' and " It never rains but it pours," and " Mis- 
fortunes never come singly." Life drones on for a 
man's-age without jar or change, when, all unher- 
alded, the break comes, and shocks and horrors crowd 
one upon the heels of the other. 

Thus the little valley stagnating among the hills, 
with no change in a year save the weather and the 
season and the moon, all of a sudden crowded into 
twenty-four hours a lifetime of sensations. The rob- 
bery, the discoveries at the bam, the mob, the van- 
ishing of the fugitives, the tragedy of Lona, the cave, 
the solution of the century-old Heller mystery, the 
strange captive, — ^all jammed into a matter of hours, 
and the end not yet. 

Squire Hartswick, however, was not philosophising. 
His capacity was one idea at a time, and he drove 
the tragedy on with relentless precision. By day- 
break he had Jim and the stranger safely imprisoned 
in the Hartswick mansion, and was driving arrange- 
ments by telephone for the preliminary hearing. It 
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would of course be a mere matter of form, and soon 
over, and the sooner the better: for the prisoners 
must be safe in the county jail before night. But the 
justice before whom the hearing was to be held could 
not arrive before ten, and the Squire fretted and 
fumed. 

By eight o'clock the space about the store was 
crowded as if for a farmers' picnic. Every available 
place for hitching, for rods up and down the road, was 
taken. The people were even scattering into the 
Hartswick grounds. 

The morning, however, was eventless until shortly 
after nine, when a strange hush came over the multi- 
tude— ^a hush so instant and complete that those within 
the house noted it and looked out. Squire Hartswick 
even ran to the porch. An unfamiliar buggy was 
on the driveway, and the woman by the driver, — 
there could be no mistake, — was Rose Hartswick. The 
Squire rubbed his eyes, and fumbled for his spectacles. 
Then he bustled out to meet her. 

" Why, Rose " 

"What does this crowd mean, father? Quick; 
what's happened ? " She leaned far over in her eager- 
ness. 

" How did you get here ? What are you here for ? " 
he blurted out almost brutally. 

" I came because I was needed. Now tell me what 
you're doing. Tell me." There was a dangerous 
light in her eyes. 

" Go to your room. Rose. I'll see you there." He 
turned abruptly and started toward the barn. 

" Father I " she called commandingly, but he did 
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not stop or turn. Then she saw her mother's face at 
a window, and ran quiddy tip the path. 

" Rosie, — why, Rosie ! " 

" Tell me, mother, what is it? Whafs happened? " 
The sheriff's here, and they are going to have 
a trial.' 



P 

"What for?" 

" oomeDoay dfokc mio inc sion 



Somebody broke into the store, and they've ar- 
rested Jim Farthing and his father.' 

"What proof have they got?'' She was fairly 
shaking in her excitement. 

" They found the goods in Mr. Farthing's bam." 
"The goods stolen from father's store?" 
" Yes ; and they found Karl's stamp book there, 
too." 

" Where's the sheriff? I must see him this instant." 
" He's in the dining-room, — ^but. Rose." But she 
had disappeared into the dining-room where the sheriff 
was making preparations for the coming trial. 
Are you the sheriff, sir?" 

I have that honour, madam," he replied impor- 
tantly. 

" Then you'll allow me to attend the trial. I have 
important evidence." 

" You'll have to speak to the judge, madam." 
" All I ask is to be allowed to remain in the room ; 
will you allow that?" 

" All right ; sit right here. We'll be ready in a 

minute." He placed a chair for her near the window. 

There was a commotion in the front hall; the justice 

had arrived, — a florid, stout old gentleman, with a 

stem eye. Squire Hartswick, who was with him. 
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stopped short when he saw Rose, then strode over to 
her angrily. 

" This ain't no place for you," he whispered sharply. 
"There won't be only men here. Go to your room 
at once." 

" I shall stay right where I am, father," she replied 
calmly. 

" What ? — what's that ? Indeed, you won't stay 
here: I forbid it." 

" You have no authority.'* She looked at him coolly, 
and settled back in her seat. 

" We'll see about that. Here, sheriflf, conduct this 
lady out where she belongs." 

" I told her that she might stay here, and she may 
unless the judge orders differently." 

" Squire Myers, are you going to allow women spec- 
tators in this court ? I don't care to have my daughter 
here during the trial." 

" I have important testimony, very important testi- 
mony," she said earnestly. 

" Let her stay." The old man dropped into his seat 
with a look on his face of mingled wrath and appre- 
hension. 

The justice took his place at the head of the dining- 
room table, and arranged half a dozen sheep-bound 
volumes before him. 

" Let the prisoners be brought in," he said. 

There was a moment of silence, then the entrance 
of the sheriff, the three prisoners, and the six depu- 
ties. Jim, erect and alert, cast a curious glance about 
the room, and stopped short as his eye fell on Rose. 
A tide of colour leaped to his face, and ebbed as 
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quickly, leaving it deathly pale. Rose gave no sign: 
she sat motionless and impassive. Then the group 
seated itself at the end of the table opposite the justice. 

The trial, like all rural hearings, was to be an in- 
formal affair. The charge was to be brought against 
the prisoners, each was to have a chance to speak for 
himself, and then the justice was to bind them over 
to appear at the next term of court. He announced 
in due form the nature of the three cases. The first 
would be that of James Farthing, charged with break- 
ing and entering the store of Squire Hartswick, and 
also of entering the post-office in Sugar Valley, and 
causing the death of Karl Keichline, the postmaster. 

Squire Hartswick, as complainant, opened the case 
at some length. He began by establishing the motive. 

» 

He told minutely the relations between the two men, 
dwelling particularly on the quarrel at Moon Run. 
His daughter, he averred, had planned to give Karl 
the final answer on the day which had followed the 
murder. This had been the immediate cause. Jim 
had been seen driving toward Sugar Valley on the 
night of the tragedy. A hammer with " A. F." burned 
into the handle had been found near the body. As 
to the testimony of his daughter at the time of the 
first arrest, it was unreasonable and fantastic. She 
was temporarily deranged mentally as a result of her 
narrow escape at the forest fire. He had with him 
the opinion in writing of an expert. Then he went 
over the details of the robbery of his own store. He 
passed to the justice the handkerchief with Jim's ini- 
tials, and he described the findings in the Farthing 
barn. He produced Karl Keichline's stamp book, and 
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identified it by the printed description. He touched 
upon the cave episode. The fact of a robbers* retreat 
under the very noses of the Farthings threw upon 
them suspicions of the darkest kind. When Amos 
and Dan Tressler had once late at night investigated 
the cabin, they. had found Farthing there. The finding 
of the second stamp book was a mere coincidence. 
In 1886, when Eli Smith of Sugar Valley was the 
representative at Harrisburg, he had sent a copy of 
the Agricultural Report to every farmer in his district. 
It was doubtless the most widely distributed book in 
the locality. Nearly every household had one. Be- 
yond a doubt many other postmasters had used it 
for stamp purposes. At one time he did himself. It 
was a mere coincidence, and could not in the least 
take away from the grave suspicions which the finding 
of two hiding-places for plunder on the Farthing 
property had created. 

The Squire took his seat with the air of one who 
has proved his case. James Farthing was called and 
sworn. 

He arose cool and alert, and he told his story in 
a convincing manner. He knew nothing of any of the 
robberies. He did not even know that the Squire's 
store had been robbed, until after his flight over the 
ridge. As to the goods in the barn, he could not 
even guess how they came there. That was not his 
handkerchief; he had never had one like it. All of 
his linen was marked with an indelible stencil, and he 
showed the mark on the handkerchief which he had 
in his pocket. He told graphically the events of 
the preceding afternoon, the flight into the cave, 
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the shooting of Lona, and the exploration of 
the cave later in the night As to the murder of 
Karl Keichline, he was miles away at the time it 
occurred. 

" Where was yeh ? " cross-examined the Squire. 

" I rode down Gum Rim." 

"How far did you go?" 

" To Gum Stump." 

" What time were you there?" 

" At eleven o'clock." 

" Can you prove it? Did any one see you?" 

" Yes, sir." 

"Who?" 

" I'd rather not say." 

" You have witnesses, and yet when it might save 
you from the gallows, you refuse to tell who they 
are?" 

" Yes." 

" Do you mean Rose ? " 

" She was with me." 

" And you have other witnesses, and refuse to give 
their names ? " 

" Yes." 

" You will note this fact, your honour. We have 
nothing but his bare statement. If he had witnesses, 
wouldn't he produce them? I have no further ques- 
tions." 

"Your honour, may I be called at this point?" 
asked Rose with a quiver of nervousness in her voice. 

"Have you important testimony on the point at 
issue?" 
I have." 
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*' Let her be called. You may testify, madam." 

" Your honour, I object." The Squire "was on his 
feet instantly. " I have with me expert opinion— here, 
look at this — that says she is not in a mental condition 
to testify. She must have run away. I gave express 
orders for her to be carefully guarded." 

" But, your honour, I have with me certain docu- 
mentary evidence of great importance." 

" You may present it." 

She arose and advanced to the table with firm step. 
She was pale, but there was that in her eyes which 
warned all who knew her that something unusual was 
coming. She was looking straight at her father, as 
if he alone were the court. She held a paper in her 
hand. 

" Mr. Farthing has told the truth. I was with 
him at Gum Stump at eleven o'clock, and we had wit- 
nesses. This certificate will show you that we were 
married by Preacher Gregg there at the parsonage 
on May 30th. If you send for him, he will testify as 
to the hour. This was the reason why Mr. Farthing 
refused to name his witnesses." She passed the slip 
not to the justice, but to her father. A silence as of 
death was in the room. 

You married him ? " he gasped. 
Yes, I did. I hated Karl Keichline; I tolerated 
him at first just because your heart was set on it. 
But I couldn't marry him, I found that out ; I couldn't 
drive myself to do it. And I had got to give him 
his answer on the first of June. If I said no, I knew 
what would happen. You wouldn't rest night or 
day until you had ruined Jim completely, and you had 
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the power to do it. Then you would have forced me 
to marry Karl. There was only one hope, and we 
took it. I thought that after he was actually my 
husband you would forgive us. I should have told 
that day at the store, but you withdrew all your 
charges. Then you hurried me away to Pittsburg, 
but Amos telegraphed me." 

" Amos telegraphed ? " he repeated, as if his mind 
had refused to act. 

"Yes, I got a telegram from Amos yesterday at 
five o'clock, saying, ' Come instantly.' I don't know 
how I got away, but I did, and I caught the last train 
and rode all night." 

" What about that admission you made at the store 
that day, Miss Hartswick," spoke up the sheriff. 
" You virtually admitted that you knew something 
about the murder." 

" Why — why — I'll tell you." It was evident in- 
stantly that he had found a weak point. For the first 
time she seemed to lose her self-possession. She com- 
posed herself, however, after a moment. " It was 
like this. I went down to Gran'maw Miller's, and 
she frightened me. She said somebody 'd die, — ^and 
it was because I went there. It came out just as she 
said. But, oh, I told her not to." 

" Oh, pshaw ! " ejaculated Amos from the doorway. 

" Your honour," spoke up the Squire suddenly, " I 
withdraw all my charges. Let the prisoner go." 

** I'm judge here," answered the officer sternly. 
" I'll make my ruling at the end of the trial. Let the 
next prisoner be called." The sheriff tapped the man 
on his shoulder, and he arose sullenly. 
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What's your name?" 
John Clinca." 

" John Clinca, hold up your hand and be sworn." 

The fellow obeyed slowly. 

" Do you plead guilty or not guilty ? " 

" I don't plead." 

" Mr. Clinca, you're in a bad position. There is 
evidence to incriminate you not only in robbery, but 
also in murder. The question with you is only con- 
cerning the degree. Who was associated with you? 
If you make a clean breast of it, it will not in any 
way harm your case." 

" If I turn State's evidence, will it clear me ? " he 
asked, looking up for the first time. 

" It will not harm your case, to say the least. I 
advise you to do it." 

"The man that helped do these breaks was Leon 
Heller." 

"Leon Heller?" 
Loney's brother." 

Did you make the break at Keichline's ? Of course 
you did, or that stamp book would not have been 
found among your effects." 

"Your honour, I object." The Squire partially 
arose, but the justice did not notice him. 

" I say you have no hope of trying to escape this 
charge; you made that break, isn't that true?" 

" Yes," he admitted sullenly. 

"Did you kill Karl Keichline?" 

" It was in self-defence." He spoke eagerly. " He 
had Leon down, and was chokin' the life out of him. 
I tried to vank him off, but I couldn't break his hold. 
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Leon was chokin', and I grabbed that pipe and swatted 
him. I didn't try to kill him, so help me, I didn't, 
and I didn't know I had till next day. He so near 
finished Leon that I had to carry him all the way 
home." 

" Did you break into Squire Hartswick's ? ** 
" No." 
Have either of these prisoners here associated 
with you? 
" No." 

Do you recognise this book? 
" Yes ; it's the one we got at Keichline's.** 
Sure ? " The prisoner examined it attentively. 
Yes." 

Your honour," spoke up Amos, " here's the book 
we found in the cave. The sheriff gave it to me 
last night to take care of." He handed it to the judge, 
who passed it to the prisoner. 

" Are you sure this ain't the book ? " the judge 
asked. 

1 can*t tell 'em apart. They look jest alike." 
Your honour," interposed Amos again, " Karl 
Keichline's clerk is outside. I ask that he be called to 
identify the book." 

*' Bring him in," comr^anded the judge. The sheriff 
went out, and came in ! immediately with a nervous 
young man who was duly sworn. 

" Here are two books. Will you tell the court 
which of them is Karl Keichline's stamp book ? " The 
young man picked up one of them instantly. 
*• That's the one," he said with decision. 
" How do you know ? " 
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" I used it every day for years ; I know by the looks 
of it." 

" It's the book found in the barn," announced the 
Squire. 

Nosuh, it's not," retorted Amos ; " it's the other." 
You've got 'em mixed up; you can't tell now 
which is which," he sneered. 

" Your honour," spoke up Jim deferentially, " I 
haven't examined the book found in the barn, but the 
one found in the cave has a knife-cut on the back, 
where the Squire tried to mutilate it last night when 
I stopped him." 

" Here — here ; I object," thundered the Squire. 

" Yas," interposed Amos with a drawl, " and if you 
turn to page 186, you'll find a little piece of paper 
with some of my writin' on it. I kinder thought 
they might get mixed up." 

" Then the book found in the cave is the genuine 
one," announced the judge decisively. 

" Say, your honour, may I speak? " pleaded Amos. 

" If you have any evidence bearing on this case." 

" Wal, now, I ain't very much on stickin' my nose 
into other people's swill berrels. I've alius cal'lated it 
was a man's first duty to mind his own business, but 
it sometimes takes judgment to tell when you're 
mindin' it. I'm willin' the Squire here should fight 
the Farthings here till there ain't anything left of arry 
one of 'em but yeller fuzz. I sorter like to see a 
good fight goin* on, but if folks, cats, or roosters fight 
before me, they've got to fight fair. I won't stand 
round with my hands in my pockets, and see a man 
licked with a foul hold. Now it looks amazingly to 
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me as if the Squire broke into his own store, and 
hid the goods there in the bam himself, and doctored 
up tfiat book so as to get Jim here convicted of 
murder." 

" Here, — ^here. Judge, I protest," broke in the old 
man excitedly. " That ain't evidence. That's per- 
sonal spite. I protest." He sat down, his face fairly 
purple ; his hands working convulsively. 

** You're out of order ; you'll be seated, Amos," 
ordered the judge sternly. " Allen Farthing will arise 
and be sworn." 

The man arose calmly and took the oath, the Squire 
eyeing him all the time like a cornered l)mx. The 
old man was labouring under high excitement; the 
veins in his face stood out like purple cords. 

" I know nothing about this business," the man 
began in clear tones. " I've had no connection with 
it whatsoever. I've already proven to the Squire's 
satisfaction an alibi for myself and Tom, and now an 
alibi has been proven for Jim. We, therefore, are 
concerned in no way with the Keichline murder. 
Moreover, this man here confesses that he did it him- 
self. An alleged robbery is committed in the Squire's 
store. He bases his suspicions on the finding of a 
handkerchief that we can easily prove never belonged 
to any of us. He leads the sheriff to the hay-mow 
in my barn, and uncovers the goods and the Keichline 
stamp book. If that's the genuine stamp book, then 
the same parties that stole the book stole the goods, 
but, remember, we are free from all connection with 
the Keichline business. The true stamp book is found 
in the cave, and there can be but one conclusion : the 
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book found in my barn is a counterfeit, made deliber- 
ately to throw suspicion onto me and my boys. I 
do not lock my barn at night, and it could easily have 
been put into my hay-mow by any one who had wished 
to do so. 

" Now, what's the motive ? You all know that the 
Squire has hated me all winter, because I opposed 
him honestly in trade. I can call witnesses by the 
score who could tell how he has tried to throw sus- 
picion on me and rob me of my good name. I heard 
him say myself that he would ruin me if it took 
every cent of his property to do it. I came into this 
valley a year ago with only one thought, and that 
was to settle down and pass a peaceful and helpful 
old age. And Fm going to tell you just why I came. 
I was bom in this valley. You have heard of me, 
some of you. I left the valley because of Ira Harts- 
wick here. He was jealous of me because I took 
the lead of the boys. He insulted me, and I thrashed 
him, as he deserved. Instead of taking his licking 
like a man, he went home blubbering, and lied to 
his father. The old man swore he would prosecute 
me for assault and battery with intent to kill. He 
sent for the sheriff, and I knew what was coming. 
You all know, and I say it fearlessly in the man's 
very house, that no jury in this region would have 
dared to bring in a verdict against the will of old 
Hiram Hartswick. I was young and inexperienced, 
and I ran away. I enlisted in the army, was wounded 
at Gettysburg, and the papers got it that I was dead. 
I did not correct the report. After three months 
in the hospital, I was honourably discharged. Then 
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I drifted to Paoli, and, wishing to cut mysdf 
off wholly from my past, I called myself Allen 
Farthing. Thafs the English for the German 
Heller. I didn't change my name, I simply trans- 
lated it into English, just as the Zimmermans over 
in Sugar Valley have changed their name to Car- 
penter. I lived in Paoli till I saw the old farm adver- 
tised for sale in a Philadelphia paper. Then a longing 
to get back to the old valley to spend my last days 
came over me. I have alwavs dreamed about the old 
place, and pined for it, and the temptation was over- 
powering. I bought it, as you all know, and I said 
nothing of my past simply to avoid unpleasantness. 
I'm a man of peace, and 1 knew that, if once Ira Harts- 
wick recc^^ised me, peace would be impossible. But 
it seems that even then I was not to escape trouble. 
The Squire has persecuted me every minute since I 
have been here, and now he has tried to hang me 
and my boys. He might have done a good deal to 
me without my retorting, but when anybody touches 
my boys, I fight. He's gone one step too far. Now 
I'll see him to the end of this business, if there's any 
law in this State to cover this crime. There's been 
enough evidence brought in here this morning to 
prison the man. He knows that. He's in a comer 
of his own making, and I'll see to it that he don't 
get out easily." 

"It's all a He," roared the Squire, fairly shaking 
in his wrath. *' It's a miserable trick, the whole of 
it. You know that ain't AI Heller. He's dead, and 
I can prove it It's a trick, and a thin one. It won't 
work." 
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" Al Heller is not dead," said Farthing, looking 
him straight in the eye. " Recognise that watch ? 
Recollect that picture in the back? Remember any 
little story connected with that picture? Remember 
what I said to you when you tried to get that picture 
and didn't? Remember what you called my father 
and my grandfather, and what I did to you for it? 
Oh, no, Al Heller isn't dead. If he is, then this is 
his ghost." There was an awkward pause, during 
which all eyes were fixed on the old man. 

" Squire Hartswick," said the judge solemnly, 
" what have you to say in view of the evidence against 
you that has been brought out here ? " 

" Father, you are not well." Rose sprang to her 
feet anxiously and went over to his side. " Don't, 
father. Let me get you some water." 

" It's a lie from end to end," he gasped, rising to 
his feet. " It's all a miserable lie, got up by that 
Farthing to ruin me. But he can't do it. It won't 
work. I'll prove it yet that he killed him ! I'll make 

him suffer " His face was twitching violently. 

He took a step toward Farthing, then fell in a heap 
on the floor. Rose was by his side instantly. 

" Water ! Bring water ! " she ordered. " Amos, 
quick! Get the pitcher from the sideboard there. 
Quick!" Amos seized the pitcher, and they sopped 
the water into his hair and face. 

" Stand back. Give him air. Here, Jim. Amos, 
carry him in onto the bed. Be careful with him. 
When you get him in there, Amos, you telephone for 
Dr. Kuack just as quick as you can." Mrs, Hartswick 
came bustling in, the image of helplessness, but Rose 
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set her to work instantly. In a moment she had the 
entire household at her command. 

After the little procession had left the dining-room, 
there was a moment's hush. Then the judge spoke 
up sharply: 

" Sheriff/' he ordered, " let the Farthings free. I 
bind John Clinca over without bail to await the next 
term of court. The court is adjourned." 

When the news flew out among the crowd, there 
was almost a panic. The horrors of the past few 
days had culminated. It was as if a bombshell had 
fallen into the little community, and had changed 
completely all of the old landmarks. 

Squire Hartswick lingered on for three days, then 
passed away, never once regaining consciousness. 
The old king was dead, and a new king reigned in 
Hell Bottom. 






CHAPTER XX 

THE REVENGE OF MATTHEW HELLER 

THE autumn landscape in the Seven Mountains 
is sombre rather than gay. There are few 
rock maples to furnish the vivid yellows and scarlets. 
Here and there a sassafras adds its splash of ochre, 
and a chestnut or a shell-bark varies the scene with 
its pale lemon, but the ruling tints are dull. The 
scrub-oak, which dominates every scene, turns late in 
the season to a russet brown, and then at length to a 
livid red and purple, as if the year had to force the 
tree to obey the season, and strangle it into submission. 
Late into the winter and even into the spring, the 
snags that twist themselves among the rocks cling 
with desperate grip to their old leaves, loath to dis- 
close their deformity ; and these yellowed and tattered 
rags give to the winter ridges an indescribably deso- 
late and lifeless aspect. 

But the Indian summer transfigures the mountains, 
and drives away for a time every trace of sombreness. 
The haze settles down like a veil over the ridges, 
concealing the sharp angles and ragged gaps and 
scrawny trees, until the ranges lie vague and dim, 
like summer clouds. 

It was Sunday, the last day of October, and the 

313 
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flood-tide of the year. There was not a movement in 
the landscape ; all was still as if the world were dead ; 
even the voice of the Run, which so dominates the 
little valley, was lost in the haze. 

** Beautiful! beautiful!" whispered Tom Farthing, 
looking down at the frail figure beside him. " Isn't 
it beautiful ? " 

" Yes, too beautiful to last." There was weakness 
in the voice. She was half reclining amid pillows, 
wan and wistful-eyed, but fairer than he had ever 
seen her before. He looked into her face and drove 
more softly. 

" No, no, Lona," he pleaded, " don't say that 
Please don't." Then they were silent again, while 
the great sun shone on them and the soft haze folded 
them into a little world where they two were alone, — 
utterly and forever, it seemed, in that golden light, — 
they two, and alone. 

" Why, Tom, where are you taking me ? " she asked 
suddenly, arousing herself and looking about her. 

" Oh, I'm just letting the horse go." 

" But, see, — the old cabin ! He's taking us to the 
old cabin ! " She looked up into his face as if in 
sudden alarm. 

"And why not?" 

" Tom, — please I Oh, you don't know *^ 

" But let's not go home now, Lona," he broke in 
pleadingly. " It's too beautiful. Let's go in ; you 
can rest a long time before we start back. We can 
be all alone, — and it's so beautiful." 

" But, Tom^ " 

"All ready." He bad alighted and was standing 
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by the wheel. " Come." He lifted her unresisting 
from the buggy, and carried her as if she were a child 
in to the old sofa. 

" One moment ; I'll get the pillows — There, you can 
rest now just as if you were in your own room. Can't 
you?" 

" Yes ; but, Tom — ^you don't know " 

"And I don't care," he burst out with passion in 
his voice. " Oh, Lona, I don't know anything, only 
that I love you" He knelt impulsively, so that he 
could look up into her eyes, and took both of her 
hands in his. " I wouldn't say it while you were 
sick; I couldn't; but you're better now, aren't you? 
and I may say it now, mayn't I ? " 

" Tom, I must tell you something " 

" No, no, don't," he pleaded. 

" But I must, — ^I must, — ^and you'll hate me ^" 

" Lona ! " 

" It's my brother, — Leon " 

"Oh, is that all? That's nothing. I know all 
about that. It's just nothing at all." 

" Wait ! " She sat up suddenly among the pillows 
and looked into his eyes almost fiercely. " It is some- 
thing, and you will hate me. Listen to this: I knew 
all winter they were in the cave; I knew all about 
the robberies, and the death of Karl Keichline." 

"Ah!" 

" I always knew Leon wasn't drowned. I've been 
away with him on the road — to the city. We're 
of gipsy blood ; it came from Gran'maw." She poured 
out the words impetuously, as if eager to tell the 
worst " Leon fell in with Clinca, and — and they got 
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into trouble. They had to run for their lives. I 
knew they were in the cave, — I knew it all the time, — 
and, oh, you'll hate me ! '* 

*'Lona, — ^you're ill, — don't tell any more, please." 

" He was my brother, — ^my twin, and he wasn't 
wicked, — only wild. It was Clinca, — he had him in 
his power. Oh, my God, how I hate him!" She 
was sitting bolt upright now. There was a dark flush 
of red in either cheek, almost ghastly as it burned in 
the pale olive. Her eyes glittered in their beady 
blackness. 

" Lona, — please ! " 

"He said he loved me." The words came almost 
in gasps. " I couldn't avoid him. He said we must 
be married. He had me in his power. He said he 
would give up Leon or kill him if I wouldn't marry 
him. He told me so, and he could have done it." 

"Why didn't you tell me, Lona? I told you I'd 
help you." 

" I couldn't. He saw you that night. He swore 
if he saw us together again he would kill you in a 
minute and hide you in the cave. And he would 
have done it; he was capable of it; and not a soul 
would have known. I couldn't tell you. My father 
made me swear when he was dying that I would 
never tell the secret to any human soul. He told me 
the moment I betrayed it, Matthew Heller's fingers 
would clutch my throat. Oh ! " 

"And you told Clinca?" 

" Never. It was Leon. Father told him when he 
did me. Hark! Oh, my God! What's that?— Mat- 
thew Heller ! " A half-heard thud came up from 
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below them. The girl was rigid, her eyes full of 
unspeakable fear. 

" There's some one in the cellar," he announced 
after a tense moment. 

" Oh, Tom— come — quick ! " She made a move- 
ment as if to fly from the haunted house, but he held 
her in his arms. It was as if there was a shuddering 
presence in the room brooding over them almost 
threateningly. 

" There's more than one," he murmured intensely, 
listening as if for some ghostly visitant. " There's a 
woman there. Ah ! " Clear and distinct there came 
up through the floor a familiar intonation. There 
could be no mistaking it. 

" Careful that old pot-lid don't swat yeh." 

" Amos." 

"Oh I" She fell back half in a faint from the 
sudden revulsion. 

" You say this leads up to the kitchen ? " It was 
Rose's voice. A moment later she opened the door. 

"Why, — ^why, Loneyl Is that you? You here? 
Why, Loney, you're pale 's a ghost. — Here, Jim, Amos, 
— Loney and Tom are here." The two appeared at the 
door simultaneously. 

" By gummy, ain't this bright though after that 
darned hole I " Amos set down his lantern and looked 
about him blinkingly. " And so you're up here, are 
ye. Tommy? And Loney, too, by George! Good, — 
good enough I Say, old man, when's the happy day ? 
You want to give me time to wash my neck and get 
a new pair of calf-skin boots." 

" Uncle Amos I " 
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" I hain't said nothin'. AH I said is that this is a 
happy day, — ^fine weather, — couldn't have better. 
Makes me feel jest like a boy. I vanny, if it wan't 
Sunday Td dance ye a clog right on this old shanty 
floor. Tain't wicked to sing hymns though on Sunday, 
is it ? Wal, then, here she goes : 

*' Hooray fer Penn-sil-way-ne-ar wiinst 
Where folks is fat and cam ; 
Hooray fer scrapple, schnits, and krout, 
Unt peegs what takes t'e pam. 

Hooray I How's that fer Ike Watts ? I tell you that 
beats the pomes of Lx>le and Scott's Marmelade all to 
ponhoss a'ready. Hein ? But I've gut to hev more air ; 

it's close in here. Hooray fer Pennsly wania 1 " 

He swung hilariously out at the door, and they heard 
his song far down among the scrub-oaks. 

" It seems good to see you out again, Loney. This 
is your first ride, isn't it? Glad of it." Jim crossed 
over behind the sofa and took her hand cordially. Tom 
looked over at them with beaming face. 

" Loney's doing fine," he cried. " Doctor isn't com- 
ing any more, unless he's sent for. He says she'll be 
well 's ever by Christmas." 

" Oh, I'm not sick now." She looked up at the 
group about her with a wan, faint smile, but her eyes 
were near to tears. " You've all been good to me." 

** You must come now to see Jim and me and you 
must stay a week. We insist upon it." Rose seated 
herself by the girl impulsively and took her hand. 

" That's it," echoed Jim. " Mother Hartswick spoke 
of it only this morning." 

** I'll be glad to come/' she began feelingly, but at 
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that moment the voice of Amos Harding rang suddenly 
in from the scrub-oaks. 

*' Heigh, folks, look o' here ! Here's where you get 
your gen-u-wine happiness ! Heigh, all come out and 
see the happy couple. Caught 'em right out on their 
honeymoon." He was leading in high glee Ulie and 
the late widow Kuhn. 

'* Come right in and see the folks. Don't be bash- 
ful. Here, people, salute the happy couple; salute 
the blushing bride." 

" I hain't goin* in there still." At the edge of the 
black ring Ulie had halted suddenly. "We've gone fer 
enough, Amos." 

" Oh, come on with yeh. There ain't no speerits in 
there now; I've pow-wowed and haexed 'em myself. 
Come on." He pulled them with a great show of 
force into the cabin. " Say, good-lookin' couple, ain't 
it? Honest now, did you ever see a handsomer one? " 
He stood off critically, his head on one side. " And it's 
all account of me. I tell you, folks, this is my master- 
piece. M's Dribelbis, you've got a good deal to thank 
me for." 

" Oh, pshaw I " The bride snapped out the words 
with killing sarcasm. 

" Wal now, you look o' here," continued Amos sol- 
emnly, ** do you remember how wild Ulie was for one 
spell? Wal, suh, when he was right at the height of 
his craziness I took him and give him a little talk. 
' Ulie,* sez I, fatherly like, * you're blinder 'n a beat. 
Here you be a-runnin' hither and yon, like a hen witH 
her head off, after this silly young thing and that silly 
young thing, and you've looked plum over the best 
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lookin' and pertest young woman in these here valleys/ 
sez I." 

" Oh, you git out/' flirted the bride giriishly. 

" Honest now. You jest ask Ulie here. Say, didn't 
I, Ulie ? ' You take my advice, Ulie,' sez I. ' You play 
your trump cards on the widder Kuhn,' sez I. ' You 
don't stand much show; she's smarter 'n white light- 
nin' and she can hev the pick of the valley the minute 
she turns her hand over, but you try her,' sez I. ' It '11 
take careful courtin,' sez I, 'and you may hev to ask 
her a dozen times, but you hang right to it. You've 
gut the bare ghost of a show,' sez I, ' but I'll tell you 
one thing on the square. If my beloved companion 
should suddenly be called up yonder, you wouldn't 
hev no more show than a snowrbird in tophet,' sez I." 

" You're a soft old squash-head. Thar I " she 
snapped, simpering the while in spite of herself. 

" Wal now, that ain't no joke neither ; but then 
squashes ain't the worst things in this world. And 
there's others jest as bad. Say, Ulie, how's your pow- 
wowin'? Faith good? I'll tell yeh one thing, M's. 
Dribelbis, you're goin' to have the benefit of dretful 
good pow-wowin' down there. Dretful good. Ain't 
that right, Ulie ? " The man squirmed uneasily. 

" Well, ever)rthing ain't settled yet, not by a jugful 
a'ready," he snapped. He was nervous in his strange 
environment. He had been looking about him with 
curious eyes, and at times he stole cautious glances at 
Lona. 

"Wal, what hain't for instance?" 

"If he's Al Heller, then wan't he bo'nd and raised 
in this here old house wunst?" 
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"Sure!*' 

" Then didn't he know about the cave already ? " 

" How about that, Loney ? " 

The girl on the sofa sat suddenly erect, her pallid 
face amid the intense hair making her look like some 
unreal creature in the grim old room. Ulie made a 
movement as if to escape. 

" Here, hold right on ! " Amos caught him by the 
coat and pulled him back. " I want you to hear Loney 
pow-wow jest a little mite. All right; let her go, 
Loney." 

"There's nothing strange about this house." She 
faced them as if explaining the matter not alone to 
Ulie, but to all. " Matthew Heller was the first white 
man who ever came into this valley. It belonged to 
him. He came in the winter through the Gap. There 
was a strange bare spot in the snow, and he camped 
on it, and later made his log house on it. When he 
dug his cellar, he found the cave, and when he had 
trouble with Mr. Hartswick he fixed up the two ends. 
He walled up one branch, and most of the family are 
buried there. That's our family secret." 

"Hear that, Ulie?" 

" Every one of us has had to swear not to betray it. 
The children were never told until they were sixteen, 
unless their parents died. That's why Uncle Allen 
never knew it. He left the valley before he was 
sixteen." 

" Don't that answer ye, Ulie ? By mighty, where 
does your pow-wowin' and haexin' come in now ? " 

"Wal, tfiat don't explain everything, I'll tell ye 
that," snapped the man doggedly. 
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"Course it don't Say, wc couldn't get flic pow- 
wowin' out of your Dutch skull if we opened it up and 
slathered it out with soft soap and water." 

" Gmie, wife, we must be goin' a'ready." Ulie was 
clearly uneasy. He was watching Lona as if she 
might at any moment bring an infernal spell upon him. 
** Good-bye, folks." He was backing cautiously out 
into the sunlight 

" What's your rush? Wal, I don't know 's I blame 
yeh. Go it while you're young. If s a long time 
'tween honeymoons." 

The two disappeared, simpering and giggling, into 
the scrub-oaks. 

" That's a strange story, Lona, fearfully strange." 
Rose drew nearer to the girl. 

" And can you blame us? Every one who has borne 
the name of Heller has had to repeat that curse of the 
old settler, and the curse was never to be lifted until 
Matthew Heller had his revenge, until his lawful heir 
was king of the valley lands." 

A hush fell over the little group. The intensity 
of the girl, and the strangeness of the place, awed and 
silenced them. A cloud covered the sun, bringing into 
the room a shadow that was almost like a personal 
presence. Even Amos felt it and was silent Rose 
was the first to speak. She was crying softly. 

"And he's had his revenge," she said brokenly. 
" He's had his revenge." 

Again there was silence. It was as if the spirit of the 
grim old settler was enveloping them as with a smoth- 
ering garment. The darkness increased visibly. 

"But the curse is removed now, Lona." She 
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looked up suddenly with bright eyes. "It was said 
that no Hartswick could ever enter this house and live, 
but I shall live. The curse is gone. Old Matthew 
Heller at last has his will. — ^Jim, — Oh, Jim!" She 
groped dizzily in his direction. 

" What, — ^Rose ! Are you ill ? " He caught her in 
his arms. 

" No, no. It's you, Jim ; you are the king now, — 
king of the valley lands, — ^my king." She spoke the 
words almost in a whisper. 

There was silence for ten heart-beats, — silence so 
intense that no one breathed. Then Jim spoke like 
a judge in the deathlike stillness pronouncing 
doom. 

" And I shall share it with those of Matthew Heller's 
blood. We're together, Rose, at last ; the two houses 
are together now. We'll keep the valley lands, you and 
I, but we'll give the store to Tom, won't we, Rose? 
It's yours, Tom, — and Lona's, if she will." 

" Tom I " 

" And you'll share it with me ? " 

" If I may," she whispered. 

" If you may ! My God I If you may ! " 

" Look, — look I " Lona was sitting bolt upright, an 
expression of wonder in her eyes. 

" What is it, Lona ? " they all asked together. 

" See I The old deed." She pointed to a yellowed 
parchment nailed above the fireplace. The sun, sud« 
denly free from the cloud, had darted a ray full upon 
it. The dark presence was gone ; the room was radiant 
with light. 

It was the old deed that gave to Matthew Heller 
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ind his heirs forever the whole of this valley bounded 
by the ridges and the gaps. 

"And it's good again, Lona," Tom whispered 
toftly. " The old curse is gone forever ; the heirs of 
Matthew Heller at last have obtained their rights; 
and all because one little girl, standing all alone, did 
what her heart said was right" 

And the ray of the Indian summer, increasing as 
the sun sank lower in the west, lighted up the old deed 
until it seemed printed in letters of gold 



THE END 
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There is much humor. Picturesque scenes in Provence, Spain 
and Italy pass before the reader's eyes in rapid succession. 

Twenty printings of this novel have been called for. 

Nation : ** Such delightful people, and such delightful scenes. . . . 
It should be a good, practical guide to those about to ffo over the sama 
course, while its charming descriptions of travel afford an ample new fond 
of pleasure, tinged with envy here and there to the stay-at-homes." 

N, y. Sum : ** A pleasant and felicitous romance." 

S^ingfitld RepfMican : ** Wholly new and decidedly entertaining.** 

Chicago Pott : ** Sprightly humor . . . the story moves." 

The Pursuit of Phyllis 

By J. HARWOOD BACON 
With two iUttstnttioiit \ef H. Latoibr Brown 

lamo. Si.ts 

^^— ^»— ■ ■ . ■ » 

A humorous love story with scenes in England, France 
China and Ceylon. 

Boston Travsctipt: *' A bright and tntertaining story of up-to-date 
men and women.** 

N, Y. Tribune : *• Very enjoyable. ... Its charm consistt in Hi 
naturalness and the sparkle of the dialogue and descriptions.** 

N. Y, Evening Post: •* The story is brisk, buoyant and entertaining.** 
Bookman : ** Sparkllnj; in fun, clean-cut and straightforward In styte 
as the young hero himself.'* 
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Two Noteworthy Detective Stories by Burton £. Steveneo*? 

The Marathon Mystery 

With five scenes in color by Eliot Keen 
4th printing;. $1.50 

This absorbing story of New York and Long Island to-day 
has been repulSished in England. Its conclusion is most 
astonishing. 

N, V, Sun : ** Distinctly an interesting storv— one of the sort that the 
reader will not lay down before he goes to bed.** 

N, V, Post : ** By comparison with the work of Anna Katharine 
Green ... it is exceptionally clever . . . told interestingly and well.** 

N. K Tribunt: **T]|6 Holladay Case was a c;ipital story of crime 
and raysterv. In Tbe SlaratbOll SCystery the author is in even firmnr 
qi>mmand of the trick. He is skillful in keeping his reader in suspense, 
and every element in it is cunningly adjusted to preserving the mystery 
inviolate until the end." 

Boston Transcript: "The excellence of it.n style, Mr. Stevenson 
apparently knowing well the dramatic effect of fluency and brevity^ and 
.the rationality of avoiding false clues and attempts unduly to mystify his 
readers.** 

Boston Htrald: ** This is something more than an ordinary detective 
story. It thrills you and holds your attention to the end. But be^des all 
this the characters are really well drawn and your interest in the plot is 
enhanced by interest in the people who play their parts therein.'* 

Town and Country : ** The mystery defies solution until the end. 
The anal catastrophe is worked out in a highly dramatic manner ** 



c=: 



The Holladay Case 

With frontispiece by Eliot Kssr 
7th printing. $1.25 

A tale of a modern mystery of New York and Etretat tliat 
has been republished in England and Germany. 

//. Y. Tribunt : ** Professor Dicey recenilsr said, * If you like a de- 
tective story take care jrou read a gfood detective story ' This is a good 
detective story, and it is the better because the part of the Itero is not 
filled by a member of the profession. . . . The reader will not w;<nt to 
put the book down until he has reached the last pacre. Mbf t ingeniously 

constructed and well written into the bargain.'' 

Henry Holt and Company 
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The Diary of a Musician 

Edited h€ DOIX>RES IC. B^GOX 
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